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REPORT 

OF  THE 


TOUR  OF  THE  DELEGATES  THROUGH  THE 
UNITED  STATES.' 


FIRST  DAY. 

THE  DEPARTURE   FROM  WASHINGTON. 

At  a  quarter  past  8  on  the  morning  of  October  3,  1889, 
the  delegates  to  the  International  American  Conference, 
accompanied  by  their  secretaries  and  attache's,  and  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  correspondents,  started  upon  a  tour 
through  the  country  as  the  guests  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  railway  train  in  which  the  journey 
of  nearly  6,000  miles  was  to  be  made  stood  in  the  station 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company.  It 
was  the  most  complete  train  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
railroading,  and  consisted  of  an  engine  and  six  Pullman 
cars,  all  new  and  equipped  with  every  improvement  and 
device  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  passengers 
that  human  genius  could  suggest. 

As  it  stood  in  the  station  ready  to  receive  its  distin- 
guished passengers  the  train  represented  a  money  value  of 
$150,000.  In  its  composition  it  was  as  complete  in  all  its 
appointments  as  a  metropolitan  hotel  or  club-house.  There 

*  The  f o  lowing  narative  of  the  tour  of  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tio  al  Conference  •was  prepared  wholly  from  newspaper  reports  pub- 
lished at  the  several  cities  visited. 
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were  drawing-rooms  and  parlors  for  use  by  day,  berths 
and  state-rooms  for  sleeping  purposes,  a  library  and  writ- 
ing-rooms, bath-rooms  and  a  barber's  saloon,  a  dining  car 
perfect  in  every  detail.  Rich  upholstery  and  magnificent 
drapery  from  the  looms  of  the  Union,  stalwart  oak  from 
the  forests  of  North  America,  glistening  rosewood  from 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  mirror-like  mahogany  from  the 
sunny  lands  of  Central  America,  and  velvety  satinwood 
from  tin-  valleys  of  the  Himalayas  had  all  been  brought 
into  requisition  by  the  decorator  and  finisher.  From  the 
spoils  of  so  many  climes  the  car-builder  had  constructed 
the  train  whose  elegance,  comfort,  and  luxury  a  fairy 
prince  might  covet. 

At  the  head  of  this  "princely  train  there  stood  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  locomotive  No.  1053.  This  engine  is  known 
in  the  technical  classification  of  the  builders  as  "Class  O." 
It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Theo.  N.  Ely,  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  built  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
car  and  locomotive  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  is  a  type  of 
the  best  American  effort  in  locomotive  construction.  The 
total  weight  of  the  engine  was  91,900  pounds.  It  was  a 
very  handsome,  as  well  as  a  perfect,  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  its  capacity  for  constant,  unbroken,  and  speedy  work 
was  demonstrated  by  its  performances  on  this  tour  to  be 
superior  to  any  previous  achievement  of  any  other  loco- 
motive in  the  world.  The  run  of  325  miles,  between  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  in  ten  hours,  and  that  of  476  miles, 
between  Omaha  and  St.  Louis,  in  eighteen  hours,  estab- 
lished its  staying  powers  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  made 
for  it  a  record  that  is  matchless  in  the  railroad  history  of 
this  country.  The  use  of  a  single  engine  for  a  trip  of  over 
6,000  miles  has  never  before  been  attempted,  and  the  bril- 
liant success  which  marks  this  case  is  eloquent  proof  of 
the  accomplished  skill  of  American  mechanics,  as  well  as 
a  convincing  demonstaation  of  the  excellence  of  American 
railroads. 

Following  the  engine  was  the  Pullman  vestibule  com- 
posite car  "Esperanza."  This  is  the  technical  designa- 
tion of  the  car  in  railroad  parlance,  but  it  can  be  more 
properly  and  intelligently  described  as  a  library  and  smok- 


ing  car.  The  front  portion  of  this  car  was  used  as  a  stor- 
age van  for  the  baggage,  with  a  section  reserved  for  the 
dynamo.  This  dynamo,  operated  by  steam  supplied  from 
the  locomotive,  furnished  the  power  for  illuminating  the 
entire  train.  From  it  the  storage  batteries,  placed  under 
the  cars,  were  charged  with  electricity,  sufficient  in  amount 
to  thoroughly  illuminate  all  the  cars  for  ten  hours,  with- 
out recharging.  It  also  supplied  the  current  for  the  mov- 
able berth  lights  and  the  signal  lights  on  the  end  of  the 
rear  coach.  Adjoining  the  baggage  compartment  was  the 
bath  and  barber's  saloon.  The  bath-room  was  supplied 
with  both  hot  and  cold  water,  and  the  shaving  and  hair- 
dressing  department  was  complete  in  all  its  details.  A 
buffet,  for  the  service  of  light  refreshments,  came  next, 
and  beyond  this  was  the  open  parlor  for  smoking,  read- 
ing, or  writing.  An  escritoire,  with  writing  materials, 
and  a  bookcase  filled  with  entertaining  volumes  were 
striking  features  of  the  smoker's  parlor.  The  interior  was 
finished  in  oak,  and  the  prevailing  colors  of  drapery  and 
decoration  was  bronze  and  gold.  Luxurious  bamboo  arm- 
chairs and  sofas  invited  ease  and  comfort. 

The  next  in  order  was  the  Pullman  vestibule  dining- 
car  "Windsor."  This  car  was  used  exclusively  for  the 
preparation  and  service  of  meals.  The  kitchen  occupied 
about  one-third  of  the  interior  space,  but  it  was  so  arranged 
and  separated  from  the  main  saloon  that  no  odors  of  the 
cooking  were  allowed  to  penetrate  the  dining-hall.  A  chef 
and  four  assistants  presided  over  the  range,  and  five  white- 
jacketed  waiters  preformed  the  bidding  of  the  guests. 
There  were  store-rooms  chilled  by  cold  air,  refrigerating 
wine  closets,  linen  lockers,  plate  and  china  chests,  and  all 
the  conveniences  requisite  for  the  providing,  preparing, 
and  serving  of  bounteous  meals. 

The  car  contained  ten  tables,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
forty  persons  simultaneously.  The  interior  was  very 
attractive,  the  finishing  being  oak  and  the  tint  of  the  drap- 
ing olive-green.  A  uniformed  official,  called  the  dining- 
car  conductor,  who  was  really  the  steward,  had  charge  of 
this  car. 

The  Pullman  vestibule  drawing  and  state  room  sleep- 


ing-cars  "Washington."  ••Columbus."  "India,"  and 
"Japan,"  were  each  the  largest  cars  of  their  class,  and  the 
most  notable  specimens  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany's skill.  They  were  75  feet  long,  14  feet  high,  and 
contained  twelve  sections  of  two  double  berths,  a  single 
and  a  double  drawing-room,  beside  lavatories,  a  bath  and 
toilet  rooms.  The  "  Washington  *'  and  "  Columbus  "  were 
finished  in  satinwood  and  mahogany.  The  upholstery 
was  imperial  purple,  and  the  curtains  were  maroon.  The 
••  India"  and  "Japan"  were  finished  in  like  manner,  but 
the  distinctive  tints  of  upholstery  and  drapery  were  tur- 
quois  blue,  garnet,  purple,  and  maroon.  The  drawing- 
rooms,  or  private  compartments,  were  separated  from  the 
main  saloon  by  partitions  of  hard  wood.  Their  interior 
finishing  was  of  ivory  and  gold,  with  rich  maroon  hang- 
ings. Private  lavatories  and  toilet-rooms  were  connected 
with  the  drawing-rooms  by  communicating  doors.  The 
baths  and  lavatories  throughout  the  train  were  supplied 
from  tanks  placed  beneath  the  cars,  with  both  hot  and 
cold  water,  which  was  forced  into  bath-tub  or  basin  by 
air  pressure. 

Radiant  nickel  chandeliers  hung  from  the  roof  ridge. 
They  were  fitted  for  gas  or  electricity,  but  the  latter  was 
the  generally  accepted  illuminating  agent.  In  addition  to 
the  chandeliers,  movable  electric  bulbs  were  fitted  in  each 
berth,  so  that  one  could  dispose  his  light  to  suit  his  con- 
venience. 

The  vestibule  attachments  connecting  the  different  cars 
rendered  the  train,  as  far  as  the  passage  from  car  to  car 
was  concerned,  one  elongated  coach.  A  passenger  could 
pass  through  the  entire  train  with  the  same  facility  as  if 
he  were  strolling  through  a  long  corridor. 

Steam  from  the  locomotive  was  distributed  through 
radiators  placed  in  the  cars.  s<»  that  a  uniform  degree  of 
heat  could  be  maintained  throughout  the  entire  train. 

All  the  cars  of  this  train  were  withdrawn,  for  the  time 
being  from  the  regular  equipment  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Limited,"  which  runs  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
every  day,  and  the  locomotive  for  months  previous  to  the 
tour  had  been  in  constan:  set-vice,  drawing  the  heaviest 


passenger  trains  over  the  high  grades  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  Few  railroads  in  the  world  could  provide  so 
complete  a  train  from  its  e very-day  service.  * 

A  complete  list  of  those  who  participated  in  the  excur- 
sion is  herewith  given: 

Argentine  Republic. — Delegate  Manuel  Quintana;  Con- 
sul-General Adolf o  G.  Calvo;  Secretaries  Federico  Pine- 
do,  Ernesto  Bosch;  Attache*  Juan  S.  Atwell. 

Bolivia. — Delegate  Juan  F.  Velarde;  Secretary  Melchor 
Obarrio;  Attaches  Alcibiades  Velarde  and  Mariano  Ve- 
larde. 

Brazil. — Delegates  Lafayette  Rodrigues  Pereira,  J.  G.  do 
Amaral  Valente,  and  Salvador  de  Mendonca;  Secretaries 
Jose  Augusto  Ferreira  da  Costa  and  Joaquim  de  Frietas 
Vasconcellas;  Attache's  Alfredo  de  Moraes  Gomes  Ferreira, 
Carlos  Silviera  Martins,  and  Mario  de  Mendonga. 

Chili. — Delegates  Jose  Alfonso  and  Emilio  C.  Varas; 
Secretaries  Carlos  Zanartu,  Paulino  Alfonso  and  Domingo 
Pena  Toro. 

Colombia. — Delegates  Carlos  Martinez  Silva  and  Climaco 
Calderon;  Secretary  Martin  Amador. 

Costa  Rica. — Delegate  Manuel  Aragon;  Secretary  Joa- 
quin  Bernardo  Calvo. 

Ecuador. — Delegate  Jose  Maria  Placido  Caamano;  Sec- 
retaries Juan  L.  Yribas  and  C.  R.  Gill;  Attache*  Antonio 
Echaverria. 

Guatemala. — Delegate  Fernando  Cruz;  Secretary  Do- 
mingo Estrada;  Attache*  Javier  A.  Arroyo. 

Honduras. — Delegate  Jeronimo  Zelaya;  Secretaries  E. 
Constantino  Fiallos  and  Richard  Villafranca. 

Mexico. — Delegate  Matias  Romero;  Secretary  Adolf  o 
Mujica  y  Say  ago. 

Nicaragua. — Delegate  Horacio  Guzman;  Secretary  R. 
Mayorga. 

Peru. — Delegate  F.  C.  C.  Zegarra;  Private  Secretary  Al- 
berto Falcon. 

Salvador. — Delegate  JacintoCastellanos;  Secretary  Sam- 
uel Valdivieso;  Attache  Joaquin  Arrieta  Rossi. 

*The  itinerary  of  the  journey  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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. — Delegate.  Alberto    Nin;    Secretary    Henry 
Dauber. 

l'>  tt>  ~it>  In. — Delegates  Nicanor  Bolet Peraza,  Francisco 
Antonio  Silva,  and  Jose  Andrade;  Secretaries  N.  Bolet 
MoiiaLcas  and  John  G.  Peoli. 

I  '/tit> '/  tif<ttes. — Delegates  JohnB.  Henderson,  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  Charles  R.  Flint,  Clement  Studebaker,  T.  Jeffer- 
son Coolidgf,  William  Henry  Trescot,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Henry  G.  Davis,  Morris  M.  Estee,  and  John  F.  Hanson. 

.The  United  States  attache's  were  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke, 
U.  S.  Army,  First  Lieut.  Henry  R.  Lernly,  U.  S.  Army, 
Surgeon  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  Army,  Surgeon  H. 

C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  Army,  Lieut.   Henry  McCrea,  U.    S. 
Navy,  Warner  P.  Sutton,  Edmund  W.  P.  Smith,  Edward 
A.  Trescot,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  jr. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Walker  Blaine  and  General 

D.  H.  Hastings  were  also  with  the  party  at  different  times. 
The  Spanish- American  Commercial  Union  of  New  York 

was  represented  by  F.  G.  Pierra.  J.  H.  Fox,  secretary  to 
Delegate  Charles  R.  Flint,  was  also  one  of  the  party. 

Press  associations  and  individual  newspapers  were  rep- 
resented by  the  following :  The  Associated  Press,  E.  M. 
Hood  and  Frank  W.  Mack  ;  the  United  Press,  C.  A. 
O'Rourke  and  R.  L.  Farnham ;  New  York  Tribune,  M. 
G.  Seckendorff  ;  New  York  Herald,  James  Clancy  ;  Wash- 
ington Star,  George  H.  Harries ;  Philadelphia  Press,  E. 
C.  Rowland ;  Philadelphia  Ledger,  Frank  H.  Taylor ; 
Frank  Leslie's,  J.  W.  Nagle  and  C.  Bunnell ;  Boston 
Herald,  Morton  D.  Mitchell ;  Chicago  Tribune,  F.  A. 
Vanderlip  ;  Panama  Star  and  Herald,  Samuel  Boyd. 

William  Eleroy  Curtis,  special  agent  of  the  Department 
of  State,  was  in  charge  of  the  party,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  F. 
Draper,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  was  in 
charge  of  the  movement  of  the  train. 

THE  VISIT  TO  WEST  POINT  MILITARY   ACADEMY. 

The  run  to  West  Point  was  completed  at  5  o'clock,  at 
which  time  tin •  visitors  were  welcomed  by  Col.  John  M. 
Wilson,  connnainlant  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  his 


staff,  all  in  full  uniform.  An  appropriate  salute  was  fired 
as  the  party,  in  carriages  and  omnibuses,  reached  the 
plateau  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  Military  Academy 
stand.  Drawn  up  on  the  parade  ground  were  the  cadets, 
and  as  soon  as  the  last  omnibus  had  been  relieved  of  its 
load  the  battalion  drill  on  the  programme  was  commenced. 
Many  of  the  maneuvers  were  heartily  applauded  by  dele- 
gates and  attache's. 

As  soon  as  the  cleverly  executed  evolutions  were  con- 
cluded, the  battalion  of  cadets,  the  honored  guests,  and 
as  many  other  persons  as  could  find  room,  entered  the 
mess  hall  (now  known  as  the  Grant  Memorial  Hall),  and 
prepared  for  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  presentation 
to  the  Academy,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of  portraits 
of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan.  Beside  each 
of  the  three  portraits — all  of  them  temporarily  hidden  by 
the  national  colors — was  a  cadet.  In  front  of  these  were 
a  number  of  those  who  had  been  honored  with  special 
invitations.  These  included,  among  others,  the  delegates 
to  the  Conference,  Secretary  Proctor,  General  Sherman, 
Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  General  VanVliet,  Gen.  Horace 
Porter,  Gen.  James  O'Beirne,  Adjutant-General  Kelton, 
Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings,  Col.  M.  V.  Sheridan,  Collector  Joel 
B.  Erhardt,  Appraiser  M.  W.  Cooper,  Mr.  Walker  Elaine, 
Colonel  Barr,  Hamilton  Fish,  jr.,  and  W.  L.  Foote,  of 
New  York.  In  the  rear  of  the  hall  was  the  cadet  bat- 
talion, resting  in  place,  while  the  intermediate  space  was 
filled  up  very  thoroughly  by.  interested  spectators,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  ladies. 

A  prayer  by  Post  Chaplain  Postlethwaite  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  then,  at  tap  of  drum,  the  national  colors 
dropped  simultaneously,  revealing  the  faces  of  the  three 
great  military  leaders  on  the  Union  side  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion.  The  battalion  presented  arms,  the  band  played 
"  Hail  Columbia,"  and  every  person  in  the  assemblage 
rose  to  his  or  her  feet. 

When  the  music  ceased  General  Horace  Porter  was 

NOTE. — The  following  narrative  of  the  tour  of  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Conference  was  prepared  wholly  from  newspaper  reports 
published  at  the  several  cities  visited. 
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introduced,  and,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs,  said  : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  representatives  of  royalty  recognized 
in  this  land  are  our  merchant  princes.  We  are  indebted  for  the  occa- 
sion which  brings  us  together  to-day  to  the  princely  act  of  a  public- 
spirited  and  patriotic  citizen  who  has  conferred  upon  the  military  acad- 
emy souvenirs  of  her  three  most  distinguished  graduates,  whose  his- 
toric features  have  been  transferred  to  canvas  by  the  limner's  art.  One 
dwelling  in  our  midst;  two  dwelling  in  our  memories.  One  bearing 
the  laurel  upon  a  living  brow;  two  wearing  the  laurel  intertwined  with 
the  cypress.  The  history  of  their  lives  is  the  most  brilliant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  their  country.  It  savors  more  of  romance  than  reality; 
it  is  more  like  a  fabled  tale  of  ancient  days  than  the  story  of  American 
soldiers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Most  of  the  conspicuous  characters  in  history  have  risen  to  promi- 
nence by  gradual  steps,  but  the  senior  of  the  triumvirate,  whose  fea- 
tures are  recalled  to  us  to-day,  came  before  the  people  with  a  sudden 
bound.  Almost  the  first  sight  caught  of  him  was  in  the  blaze  of  his 
camp-fires  and  the  flashes  of  his  guns  those  wintry  days  and  nights  in 
front  of  Donelson.  From  that  time  until  the  closing  triumph  at  Ap- 
pomattox  the  great  central  figure  of  the  war  was  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  As 
light  and  shade  produce  the  most  attractive  effects  in  a  picture,  so  the 
singular  contra -ts,  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  life  surround 
him  with  an  interest  which  attaches  to  few  characters  in  history.  His 
rise  from  an  obscure  lieutenant  to  the  command  of  the  veteran  armies 
of  the  great  republic:  his  transition  from,  a  frontier  post  of  the  untrod- 
den west  to  the  Executive  Mansion  of  the  nation;  his  sitting  at  one 
time  in  a  little  store  in  Galena,  not  even  known  to  the  Congressman 
from  his  district;  at  another  time  striding  through  the  palaces  of  the 
old  world,  with  the  descendants  of  a  line  of  kings,  rising  and  standing 
uncovered  in  his  presence — these  are  some  of  the  features  of  his  mar- 
velous career  which  appeal  to  the  imagination,  excite  men's  wonder 
and  fascinate  all  who  make  a  study  of  his  life. 

He  was  created  for  great  emergencies.  It  was  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  task  which  called  forth  the  powers  which  mastered  it.  In  ordi- 
nary matters  he  was  an  ordinary  man;  in  momentous  affairs  he  tow- 
ered as  a  giant.  When  performing  the  routine  duties  of  a  company 
poet  there  was  no  act  to  make  him  conspicuous  above  his  fellow-officers; 
but  when  he  wielded  corps  and  armies  the  great  qualities  of  the  com- 
mander flashed  forth,  and  his  master  strokes  of  genius  stamped  him 
as  the  foremost  soldier  of  his  age.  When  he  hauled  wood  from  his 
little  farm  and  sold  it  in  St.  Louis,  his  financiering  was  hardly  equal  to 
that  of  the  small  farmers  about  him,  but  when  a  message  was  to  be 
sent  to  Congress  that  would  puncture  the  fallacies  of  the  inflationists 
and  throttle  by  a  veto  the  attempt  of  unwise  legislators  to  cripple  the 
finances  of  the  nation,  a  state  paper  was  produced  which  has  ever 
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since  commanded  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  every  believer  in  a 
sound  currency.  He  was  made  for  great  things,  not  for  little.  He 
could  collect  fifteen  millions  from  Great  Britain  in  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims;  he  could  not  protect  his  own  personal  savings  from 
the  miscreants  who  robbed  him  in  Wall  street. 

If  there  is  one  word  which  describes  better  than  any  other  the  pre- 
dominating characteristic  of  his  nature,  that  word  is  loyalty.  He  was 
loyal  to  his  friends,  loyal  to  his  family,  loyal  to  his  country,  and  loyal 
to  his  God.  This  trait  naturally  produced  a  reciprocal  effect  upon 
those  who  were  brought  into  relations  with  him,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  men  became  so  loyally  attached  to  him.  Many  a 
public  man  has  had  troops  of  adherents  who  clung  to  him  only  for  the 
patronage  dispensed  at  his  hands;  or,  being  dazzled  by  his  power,  be- 
came blind  partisans  in  a  cause  he  represented;  but  perhaps  no  other 
man  than  General  Grant  ever  had  so  many  personal  friends  who  loved 
him  for  his  own  sake;  whose  affections  only  strengthened  with  time; 
whose  attachment  never  varied  in  its  devotion,  whether  he  was  gen- 
eral or  President,  or  simply  a  private  citizen. 

Even  the  valor  of  his  martial  deeds  was  surpassed  by  the  superb 
heroism  he  displayed  when  fell  disease  attacked  him;  when  the  hand 
which  had  seized  the  surrendered  swords  of  countless  thousands  was 
no  longer  able  to  return  the  pressure  of  a  comrade's  grasp;  when  he 
met  in  death  the  first  enemy  to  whom  he  ever  surrendered.  But  with 
him  death  brought  eternal  rest,  and  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  what 
he  had  pleaded  for  in  behalf  of  others,  for  the  Lord  had  let  him  have 
peace. 

Turn  we  now  to  Grant's  immediate  successor  in  the  office  of  general- 
in-chief — his  illustrious  lieutenant,  with  whom  he  divided  a  field  of  mil- 
itary operation  which  covered  half  a  continent — the  skilled  strategist, 
the  brilliant  writer,  the  commander  whose  orders  spoke  with  the  true 
bluntness  of  the  soldier,  who  fought  from  valley's  depth  to  mountains' 
height,  who  marched  from  inland  rivers  to  the  sea — William  T.  Sher- 
man. 

He  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  the  highest  characteristics  of  the 
soldier.  Bold  in  conception,  self-reliant,  demonstrating  by  his  acts 
that  "  Much  danger  makes  great  hearts  most  resolute,"  prompt  in  de- 
cision, unshrinking  under  great  responsibilities,  fertile  in  resources, 
quick  to  adapt  the  means  at  hand  to  accomplishment  of  an  end,  pos- 
sessing an  intuitive  knowledge  of  topography,  combining  the  restless- 
ness of  a  Hotspur  with  the  patience  of  a  Fabius,  unswerving  in  patri- 
otism, of  unimpeachable  personal  character,  of  a  physical  constitution 
which  enabled  him  to  undergo  every  hardship  incident  to  an  active 
campaign,  it  is  no  wonder  he  has  filled  so  large  a  measure  of  military 
greatness;  that  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  world's  great  captains. 

No  name  connected  with  the  Army  inspires  more  genuine  enthusiasm, 
appeals  more  to  our  sentiments,  or  more  excites  our  fancy  than  that  of 
the  wizard  of  the  battlefield — Philip  II.  Sheridan.  The  personification 
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of  chivalry,  the  incarnation  of  battle,  cheering,  threatening,  inciting, be- 
-eeching.  inspiring  all  men  1>\  his  acts,  lie-  roused  his  troops  to  deeds  of 
individual  heroism  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  modern  warfare,  and 
his  unconquerable  columns  rushed  to  victory  with  all  the  confidence  of 
Caesar's  Tenth  Legion.  Generous  of  his  life,  gifted  with  the  ingenuity 
of  a  Hannibal,  the  dash  of  a  Murat.  the  courage  of  a  Ney,  the  magnet- 
ism of  his  presence  transt'ori i led  routed  squadrons  into  charging  col- 
umns ami  snatched  victory  from  defeat.  He  preferred  shot  and  shell 
to  ila^s  of  truce:  lie  would  rather  lead  forlorn  hopes  than  follow  in 
the  wake  of  cha: 

His  standard  rose  above  all  others  on  the  field.  Wherever  blows 
fell  thickest  his  crest  was  in  their  midst,  despite  the  daring  valor  of  the 
defense.  Opposing  ranks  went  down  before  the  fierceness  of  his  onsets, 
never  to  rise  again.  He  paused  not  till  the  fold  of  his  banners  waved 
above  the  strongholds  he  had  wrested  from  the  foe.  While  his  achieve- 
ments in  actual  battle  eclipse  by  their  brilliancy  the  strategy  and  grand 
tactics  employed  in  his  campaigns,  yet  the  skill  and  boldness  exhibited 
in  moving  large  bodies  of  men  into  position  entitled  him,  perhaps,  to 
as  much  credit  as  the  marvelous  qualities  he  displayed  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy. 

Brave  Sheridan  !  Methinks  I  see  your  silent  clay  again  quicken  into 
life,  once  more  riding  Rienzi  through  a  fire  of  hell,  leaping  opposing 
earthworks  at  a  single  Inmnd.  and  leaving  nothing  of  those  who  barred 
your  way  except  the  fragments  scattered  in  your  path.  Matchless 
leadi-r  !  Harbinger  of  victory,  we  salute  you  ! 

As  long  as  courage  is  talked  of,  or  heroic  deeds  are  honored,  there 
will  remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  talismanic  name  of 
Sheridan. 

Nearly  every  great  war  has  given  birth  to  one  great  general;  no 
other  war  than  our  own  has  produced  three  such  eminent  command- 
on  In  their  portraits  future  graduates  will  gaze  upon  the  features  of 
three  soldiers  who  were  heroes,  comrades,  friends.  As  iron  is  welded 
in  the  heat  of  the  forge,  so  was  their  friendship  welded  in  the  heat  of 
battles.  With  hearts  untouched  by  jealousy,  with  souls  too  great  for 
rivalry,  they  saved  us  from  the  spectacle  presented  by  a  Marius  and  a 
Sulla,  a  Caesar  and  a  Pompey,  a  Charles  the  First  and  a  Cromwell. 
They  placed  above  all  ]>ersonal  ends  the  safety  of  the  State,  and,  like 
the  men  in  the  Roman  phalanx  of  old,  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
linked  their  shields  against  a  common  foe. 

In  this  life  little  is  learned  from  precept,  something  from  experience, 
much  from  example.  It  is  said  that  for  three  hundred  years  after 
Thermopylae  every  school  child  in  Greece  was  required  each  day  to 
repeat  from  memory  the  names  of  the  three  hundred  immortal  heroes 
who  fell  in  the  defense  of  that  pass.  It  would  be  in  itself  a  liberal 
education  to  the  future  defenders  of  the  Republic  who  bear  diplomas 
from  this  historic  spot,  where  patriotism  early  found  a  stronghold  and 
treason's  plots  were  baffled,  if  they  could  daily  utter  the  names  and 
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contemplate  the  exalted  characters  of  the  trio  whose  faces  will  hence- 
forth look  down  upon  them  from  artist's  canvas.  As  we  gaze  upon 
the  features  of  each  one  of  them  we  may  fittingly  apply  the  words  of 
Milton: 

Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valor. 

The  imperishable  scroll  on  which  the  record  of  their  deeds  is  written 
has  been  securely  lodged  in  the  highest  niche  of  Fame's  temple.  No  one 
can  pluck  a  single  laurel  from  their  brows;  no  man  can  lessen  the 
measure  of  their  renown. 

It  is  an  auspicious  circumstance  which  permits  these  ceremonies  to 
take  place  before  so  distinguished  and  influential  a  body  as  that  of 
the  International  American  Congress.  The  presence  of  its  delegates 
upon  this  post  dedicated  to  war  is  an  augury  that  States  may  be  saved 
without  the  sword;  that  henceforth  our  differences  in  the  new  world 
may  be  settled  without  resorting  to  the  "  last  argument  of  kings,"  and 
that  congresses,  b.  aring  in  their  hands  the  olive-branch,  will  labor  to 
avoid  war,  which  wastes  a  nation's  substance;  to  foster  commerce, 
which  is  a  nation's  life,  and  to  preserve  that  peace  and  good  will  which 
should  everywhere  prevail  among  men. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  selected  as  president  of  your  board  of 
visitors  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  whose  heart  is  as  large  as  his  purse 
and  whose  generosity  dwells  in  the  land  which  knows  no  frontiers — 
Mr.  George  W.  Childs.  His  thoughtfulness  prompted  his  liberality 
to  procure  for  the  academy  these  gifts  which  are  to  grace  its  walls. 

The  likeness  of  General  Grant  was  executed  by  Mrs.  Darragh,  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Gutekunst,  of 
that  city,  in  1865,  which  Mrs.  Grant  and  a  number  of  the  general's 
friends  considered  the  best  of  the  many  pictures  tal'en  of  him  just  after 
the  war.  Representing  him  as  he  appeared  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  his 
features  do  not  seem  so  familiar  to  those  who  only  saw  him  in  later 
years.  Soon  after  this  portrait  had  been  placed  on  the  walls  of  what  is 
now  known  as  Grant  Hall,  Mr.  Childs  requested  General  Sherman  and 
General  Sheridan  to  permit  him  to  have  their  likenesses  prepared,  in 
order  that  he  might  present  them  to  the  Military  Academy  and  have 
them  hung  beside  the  portrait  of  the  illustrious  chieftain  who  had 
passed  from  earth.  Mrs.  Darragh  was  commissioned  to  execute  both 
of  these  portraits.  In  the  preparation  of  General  Sherman's  picture 
her  chief  guide  was  the  portrait  of  him  painted  by  Huntington  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  her  aim  was  to  represent  the  general  as  of  that  period. 
General  Sheridan  sat  for  his  portrait,  and  the  same  artist  painted  it 
from  life,  representing  the  general  as  he  appeared  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  lamentable  death. 

It  now  becomes  my  agreeable  duty,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Childs,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  [addressing  Colonel  Wilson],  as  superintendent  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  the  portraits  "of  three  of  her  sons  who  have  borne  the 
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military  titles,  ;is  ;m  offi'ting  from  an  untitlcd  citi/.rn,  who  in 
his  lift-  lias  verified  the  adage  that  the  post  of  honor  is  the  private  sta- 
tion. 

His  good  works  have  made  him  honored  in  other  lands,  as  well  as 
this,  where  his  name  is  held  in  K^'^'f"'  recollection  by  the  many  who 
have  been  the  recipientsof  his  practical  philanthropy,  and  not  only  tin- 
graduates  of  West  Point,  hut  tin-  jn'ople  at  large  will,  I  am  sure,  make 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  means  he  has  taken-  in  these  testimo- 
nials to  manifest  his  appreciation  of  the  Military  Academy  and  the  three 
distinguished  sons  she  trained  to  battle  for  the  integrity  of  our  common 
country. 

Mingling  with  the  applause  which  followed  General 
Porter's  oration  were  the  strains  of  "  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  Everybody  stood  until  the  music  was  concluded 
and  then  Col.  John  M.  Wilson,  commandant  of  the  acad- 
emy, addressed  the  assemblage  as  follows: 

Mr.  Childs,  General  Porter,  ladies,  and  gentlemen;  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  me  that  in  the  presence  of  these  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  our  sister  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  these  portraits 
are  presented  through  and  received  by  men  who,  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century  ago,  climbed  yonder  hill  together,  who  reported  as  candidates 
to  the  adjutant  on  the  same  day,  who  at  the  same  time  donned  the  gray 
and  advanced  step  by  step  through  the  curriculum  of  this  grand  old  in- 
stitution  until  graduation,  the  eloquent  orator  who  has  just  taken  his 
seat  wearing  the  chevrons  of  the  adjutant  during  his  first  class  year. 

Whatever  honors  he  may  have  received  since  then,  and  they  luive 
been  freely  and  justly  bestowed  upon  him,  I  doubt  whether  any  ever 
brought  to  him  the  intense  satisfaction  and  just  pride  with  which  he 
assumed  that  distinguished  position  among  the  magnificent  band  of 
young  men  then  forming  the  battalion  of  cadets. 

Mr.  Childs,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  I 
accept  these  splendid  portraits  of  the  trio  of  heroes  to  whom  our  coun- 
try is  so  much  indebted  for  its  grandeur  and  its  unity. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  you,  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  in  th  t 
profession  which  is  surely  kindred  to  that  of  arms — the  press  of  the 
nation — should  present  to  this,  their  alma  mater,  the  portraits  of  these 
eminent  men. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  to-day  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
It  i-  the  press  that  urges  us  to  "  do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them  all  day 
long."  I  remember,  many  years  since,  reading  a  sentiment  attributed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Beecher,  which  is  so  true,  so  noble,  and  so  beautifully 
expressed  that  I  must  repeat  it,  though  it  may  sound  strangely  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  soldier:  "  I  love  to  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  steam 
press  better  than  the  rattle  and  roar  of  artillery;  it  is  silently  vanquish- 
ing the  Malakoffs  of  vice  and  the  Redans  of  evil,  and  its  parallels  and 
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approaches  can  not  be  resisted.  I  like  the  click  of  the  type  in  the  com- 
posing stick  of  the  compositor  better  than  the  click  of  the  musket  in 
the  hands  of  the  soldier:  it  bears  a  leaden  messenger  of  deadlier  power, 
of  sublimer  force  and  of  surer  aim,  which  will  hit  its  mark,  though  it 
is  a  thousand  years  ahead."  The  sentiment  is  grand,  the  idea  sublime, 
and  it  is  men  like  you,  who  are  leading  these  magnificent  armies  of  the 
press  in  peace,  that  are  reducing  the  Malakoffs  of  vice  and  Redans  of 
evil. 

In  the  name  of  the  Military  Academy  I  thank  you  for  this  generous 
and  noble  gift,  and  may  I  not  express  the  hope  that,  to  prove  to  those 
who  come  after  us  that  "peace  hath  its  victories  as  well  as  war," 
we  may  ere  long  see  upon  these  walls,  among  the  portraits  of  these 
eminent  soldiers,  that  of  the  able,  upright,  philanthrophic,  conscien- 
tious, Christian  citizen — that  generous,  true-hearted  man,  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs? 

Young  gentlemen  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets:  In  a  recent  address  made 
by  one  of  our  most  eloquent  orators,  he  graphically  described  how  the 
squires  of  ancient  times,  before  receiving  their  knighthood,  bowed  in 
adoration  to  their  patron  saint  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  endowed 
with  honor,  valor,  and  all  the  attributes  of  knighthood.  You  who  are 
now  serving  your  squirehood  for  your  country,  you  who  are  rapidly 
advancing  towards  those  honors  before  which  the  brilliancy  of  ancient 
knighthood  pales — the  honor  of  a  diploma  from  this  Institution;  the 
honor  of  a  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  grandest  Government  God 
ever  gave  to  man — I  beg  that  you  will  bow  your  heads  and  bend  your 
knees  before  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  and  pray  that 
you  may  be  endowed  with  the  loyalty,  the  valor,  the  nobility  of  char- 
acter of  the  trio  of  distinguished  soldiers  whose  portraits  have  just  been 
unveiled;  men  whose  memories  will  be  revered;  whose  characters  will 
be  examples  for  future  generations  as  long  as  that  flag  shall  wave  over 
over  a  united  country,  the  emblem  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  clapping  of  gloved  hands  was  lost  in  a  roar  of  sound 
for  which  the  cadets  were  responsible;  they  pounded  the 
floor  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles.  "  My  Country,  Tis  of 
Thee"  was  then  rendered  by  the  band,  and  when  the  well- 
known  air  was  concluded  Colonel  Wilson  introduced  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Secretary  said  he  regretted  that 
he  should  be  called  on  so  early  in  his  official  career  to 
administer  a  rebuke  to  Superintendent  Wilson  for  depart- 
ing from  the  regular  procedure  and  calling  upon  him  for 
a  speech.  It  was  fitting,  he  said,  that  the  visiting  brethren 
from  the  other  Americas  should  be  called  on  first  to  view 
the  patriotic  munificence  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  else  they  might  see  while  on  their  tour  they 
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would  find  nothing  of  which  the  nation  was  more  proud 
than  the  people  of  our  America,  and  there  was  nothing 
which  the  people  of  this  America  would  be  more  glad  to 
see  and  know  than  their  neighbors  of  the  South.  It  was 
equally  proper  that  the  distinguished  guests  of  the  nation 
should  first  visit  the  great  national  scliool.  where  they  had 
learned  that  great  orators  as  well  as  ^rcat  military  leaders 
are  produced. 

The  cadets  applauded  the  Secretary  very  vigorously,  but 
the  noise  was  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  hubbub 
which  greeted  General  Sherman  when  he  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  The  old  warrior  was  visibly  affected 
as  he  stood  and  watched  the  great  audience  honor  him  wit  h 
an  ultra-enthusiastic  welcome. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  [he  tremulously  commenced  and  then,  chang- 
ing his  tone  to  one  of  firmness  and  command,]  and  you  cadets,  behind 
there.  [Laughter.]  I  fear  West  Point  is  losing  its  good  old  reputation 
of  doing  and  not  speaking.  Perhaps  I  have  done  some  good  by  speak- 
ing, but  not  half  as  much  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  one  of  the 
strange  accidents  of  life  that  I  stand  the  sole  survivor  of  these 
Him-  generals  of  the  war.  I  am  older  than  Grant  or  Sheridan,  and  no 
three  men  were  ever  more  different  physically  than  those  represented 
liy  these  jMtrtraits.  "We  were  different  in  every  respect,  but  we  had  one 
guiding  purpose,  and  that  is  the  lesson,  my  young  friends  in  gray,  that 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you.  We  may  differ  from  each  other  and  still 
live  in  harmony  and  love.  Though  bound  together  by  only  silken  ties, 
yet,  united,  you  can  move  mountains. 

Turning  toward  the  pictures  of  Grant  and  Sheridan,  the 
general  said: 

It  is  impossible  for  painter  or  orator  to  paint  those  two  men  for  me. 
I  knew  them  through  and  through.  We  were  simply  soldiers  with  one 
thought  in  common,  to  obey  the  orders  of  our  common  Government. 
When  the  war  was  done  we  went  back  to  our  places  as  citizens.  War 
is  for  only  one  purpose — to  produce  peace.  No  just  war  has  any  other 
object.  We  were  taught  here  just  as  you  are,  and,  if  occasion  arises, 
it  is  as  true  as  heaven  that  a  trio  of  leaders  will  come  out  from  among 
you  to  save  the  nation.  Heed,  then,  the  lesson.  Live  as  brothers,  obey- 
ing orders.  It  is  the  lesson  of  life  for  you  boys,  and  for  old  boys,  too. 
(Jrant,  Sheridan,  and  I  were  as  one.  Though  three,  joined  as  one. 
When  war  comes  you  can  have  but  one  purpose — the  cause  of  your 
country.  I  mean  your  whole  country,  no  part  of  it. 
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The  benediction,  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  W. 
Brown,  of  New  York,  brought  the  ceremonies  to  a  close. 

The  following  is  President  Harrison's  letter  to  Mr. 
Childs,  expressing  his  inability  to  attend: 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND:  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  kind  invitation  to 
attend  the  exercises  at  West  Point  on  the  3d  proximo,  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  by  you,  to  the  Academy,  of  the  portraits  of  Gen- 
erals Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan.  Let  me  assure  you  that  I  decline 
the  invitation  with  regret;  but  my  engagements  here  are  such  as  to 
make  an  acceptance  impossible.  The  observation  by  the  cadets  of  the 
portraits  of  these  great  captains  and  patriots  can  not  fail  to  be  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  encouragement. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

BENJAMIN  HARRISON. 

Commencing  at  9  p.  m.  there  was  a  reception  to  the  ex- 
cursionists, tendered  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wilson  and  held 
at  their  residence. 

THE  SECOND  DAY. 

ON  BOARD  THE  CRUISER  YORKTOWN. 

At  9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  party  left 
Cranston's  Hotel  and  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the  Acad- 
emy. Colonel  Wilson  received  them,  and,  assisted  by 
some  of  his  staff,  escorted  them  through  the  various 
buildings  and  to  the  riding  school.  In  the  latter  place 
one  hour  was  spent  in  watching  a  class  of  the  more  expert 
cadets  go  through  a  number  of  maneuvers,  most  of  which 
called  for  much  muscle  and  skill.  After  thanking  Colonel 
Wilson  and  his  officers  for  the  treat  given  by  them  and 
their  pupils,  the  delegates  and  attache's  walked  down  to 
the  wharf,  where  boats  were  in  waiting  to  convey  them  on 
board  the  United  States  cruiser  Yorktoivn,  which  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  stream. 

As  soon  as  the  party  was  on  board — welcomed  by  Com- 
mander Chadwick — the  Yorktown's  guns  thundered  a 
parting  salute,  and  the  trip  to  New  York  was  commenced. 
The  start  was  one  hour  later  than  the  schedule  called  for, 
but  the  Yorktown  arrived  at  its  destination,  opposite  Pier 
28,  precisely  at  4. 30,  the  time  previously  set.  The  cruiser's 
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guns  saluted  the  delegates  as  they  left  the  vessel  on  the 
tug  A  iinNi/It'ttniu.  after  having  loudly  cheered  Comman- 
der Chadwiek  and  his  officers.  The  tug  landed  the  party- 
oil  tin-  north  side  of  the  pier,  and  from  then-  they  were 
i-trd  to  the  Fall  Rivrr  Linesteainer  rnrifan.  The  big 
Sound  steamer  was  gaily  decorated  with  bunting,  and  as 
she  went  down  the  hay  was  sainted  by  the  whist  Irs  of  tugs 
and  ferry-boats  until  she  rounded  Castle  Garden  and  was 
speeding  up  the  East  River. 

THE  THIRD  DAY. 

THE   VISIT   TO    BOSTON. 

Supper  and  breakfast  were  eaten  on  the  boat,  and  at  7.30 
o'clock  on  the  morning  <>f  October  5  the  party  left  Kail 
River,  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  for  Boston,  where  it 
arrived  at  9  o'clock.  At  the  railroad  station  the  excur- 
sionists were  received  by  a  delegation  of  city  officials  and 
others,  including  Mayor  Hart,  Chairman  Rogers,  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen;  President  Allen,  of  the  Common 
Council,  and  Delegate  T.  Jefferson  CooLdge.  Carriages 
were  at  once  taken  for  the  Hotel  Vendoine,  a  party  of  six 
mounted  officers  acting  as  escort.  Rooms  were  speedily 
assigned,  toilets  adjusted,  and  preparations  made  for  a 
busy  day.  At  half-past  10  o'clock  the  party  left  for  the 
High  and  Latin  schools.  There  they  were  received  by 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  superintendent  of  schools;  Hon.  Charles 
T.  Gallagher,  president  of  the  school  board:  Ellis  Peter- 
son and  R.  C.  Metcalf,  supervisors;  the  members  of  the 
committee  on  high  schools,  which  consists  of  Dr.  John  G. 
Blake  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Green,  Emery,  and  Fallon; 
L.  Hall  Grandgent,  director  of  modern  languages;  Henry 
Hitchings,  director  of  drawing;  Master  L.  Merrill,  of  the 
Latin  School,  and  Master  E.  H.  Waterhouse.  of  the  Eng- 
lish High  School,  were  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
departments.  The  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.,  was 
also  present. 

The  entire  party  entered  the  hall  of  the  English  High 
School,  where  the  visitors  were  welcomed  by  Mayor  Hart, 
who  introduced  Hon.  Charles  T.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Gal- 
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lagher,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  school  committee  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  the  teachers  and  scholars,  bade  the 
strangers  welcome  to  the  most  expensive  and  complete 
public  school  building  in  the  world,  and  representing 
the  highest  branches  of  education  taught  in  the  city. 
He  explained  the  course  of  instruction,  beginning  at 
the  kindergarten  and  reaching  its  climax  in  the  college, 
and  told  his  hearers  that  there  were  60,000  school  children 
in  the  city,  and  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  all  the  chil- 
dren were  in  the  schools ;  also,  that  everything  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  pupils  was  free,  even  to  pencils 
and  paper,  all  being  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax  levy. 

After  examining  the  specimens  of  industrial  drawing 
of  the  pupils  of  the  English  High  and  evening  High 
schools,  the  visitors  divided  up  into  parties  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  under  the  guidance  of  members  of  the  school 
committee  they  passed  through  the  building,  looking  into 
the  class-rooms  to  hear  something  of  whatever  recitation 
happened  to  be  going  on  in  each. 

Senor  Climaco  Calderon,  of  Colombia,  was  asked  to  say 
a  few  words  to  the  senior  class.  He  said  he  was  much 
pleased  with  his  first  view  of  Boston,  that  he  was  interested 
in  educational  matters,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  High  School  of  the  Athens  of 
America.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  the  best  and  the  most 
costly  school  building  in  the  world. 

Then  General  D.  H.  Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
introduced.  He  said  that  most  of  the  gentlemen  present 
represented  one  or  other  of  the  Republics  in  South  America, 
which  had  free  and  independent  civil  governments  like 
this  Government,  of  which  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
were  so  proud.  They  had  come,  he  said,  to  cement  the 
ties  that  should  bind  all  liberty-loving  people  together. 
He  explained  the  object  of  the  Conference  to  which  the 
delegates  had  been  called,  and  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  gymnasium  and  the  drill-hall  were  examined,  and 
in  the  capacious  gallery  of  the  latter  the  entire  delegation 
was  seated  when  the  drum  called  the  school  regiment  to 
arms.  Eight  companies  were  in  line,  each  company  aver- 
aging about  fifty  men.  Maj.  William  J.  Boos  commanded 
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while  they  did  some  admirable  drill  work.  Adress  parade 
followed,  the  senior  officer  being  Lieut.  Col.  William  S. 
Kretch. 

At  noon  the  party  left  in  carriages  for  the  Fitch  burg 
depot,  where  a  special  train  was  in  waiting  to  take  the 
visitors  to  Wultham.  Mr.  Royal  E.  Bobbins,  treasurer 
of  the  American  Watch  Company,  escorted  the  visitors 
from  the  Riverview  station  to  the  great  factory  building, 
where  a  thousand  handkerchiefs  wen-  waving 'welcome. 
Luncheon  was  served  in  the  office,  and  when  every  one 
was  satisfied  the  factory  was  inspected,  the  guests,  in  three 
separate  parties,  in  charge  respectively  of  President  Fitch, 
Treasurer  Bobbins,  and  Master  Mechanic  Marsh,  being 
shown  all  the  interesting  processes  of  watch-making. 

Three  street  cars  conveyed  the  party  to  West  Newton 
railway  station,  where  the  special  train  for  South  Fram- 
iugham  and  Ashland  was  boarded.  This  train  arrived  at 
:!.-'!.">.  having  on  board,  besi  le  Treasurer  J.  H.  Stickney,  of 
the  Para  Rubber  Company  (whose  factory  the  guests  were 
about  to  visit),  quite  a  number  of  Boston's  business  men. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Coolidge,  of  the  firm  of  Houghton,  Coolidge  & 
Co.,  of  both  the  Para  Rubber  Factory  and  the  Ashland 
Shoe  Factory,  had  been  with  those  who  were  to  be  his 
guests  ever  since  leaving  Boston  Among  those  on  the 
special  train  were  N.  P.  Coburn.  Edward  A.  Strong,  John 
C.  Potter,  Oakes  A.  Ames,  A.  S.  Wood  worth,  Rev.  Geo. 
A.  Gordon,  E.  S.  Converse,  Lyman  P.  French,  Henry 
Mason,  H.  C.  Tyler,  Charles  T.  ingalls,  Charles  O.  Foster, 
F.  De  Pinto,  Francisco  Verges,  Gustavo  Preston,  Ramiro 
Vendrel,  Le  Van  S.  Peck,  Charles  N.  Sawyer,  E.  W.  Haze- 
well.  Frank  Leighton,  C.  H.  McDermott,  A.  Plummer, 
James  T.  Graff,  of  Philadelphia,  and  George  P.  Bing- 
ham. 

South  Framiugham  gave  the  visitors  a  popular  recep- 
tion,  the  school-children  turning  out  to  greet  the  strangers 
and  to  pin  boutonnieres  on  the  lapels  of  their  coats.  At 
the  door  of  the  factory  the  selectmen  of  Framingham  met 
the  delegates  and  presented  to  them  a  handsornly  en- 
grossed set  of  resolutions  in  the  English,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  languages,  which  had  been  prepared  at  a 
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special  meeting.  These  were  read  by  Mr.  Walter  Adams, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  The  resolutions  are 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Framinghara  we  extend  to 
the  delegates  to  the  International  American  Congress  a  cordial  welcome 
to  this  town  and  the  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  their  visit  to  our  leading  industry. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  best  interests  of  our  respective  gov- 
ernments will  be  promoted  by  this  International  Congress,  and  that  we 
sincerely  hope  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  South  and 
North  American  Governments  may  be  perpetual. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  extended  upon  our  records  and 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  engrossed,  sealed  with  the  corporate  seal  of  this 
town,  and  presented  to  the  said  delegates. 

The  rubber  factory  was  then  inspected.  As  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  made  his  exit  through  the  office  he  was 
presented  with  a  pair  of  miniature  rubber  shoes.  The 
visit  to  the  Ashland  shoe  factory  was  hurried,  it  being 
necessary  to  return  to  Boston  in  order  that  the  delegates 
and  others  might  have  sufficient  time  in  w  hich  to  prepare 
for  the  banquet  which  was  down  on  the  evening's  pro- 
gramme. 

THE  BANQUET   AT  BOSTON. 

It  was  nearly  8  o'clock  when  the  carriages  containing 
the  delegates  and  attache's  reached  the  Parker  House, 
where  the  feast  was  given.  A  short  informal  reception 
preceded  the  march  to  the  banquet-hall,  the  introductions 
being  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis.  There  were  six  tables 
in  the  dining-room,  occupied  as  follows: 

First  table. — A.  H.  Hardy,  Delegate  John  B.  Henderson, 
Delegate  Nin,  Mr.  F.  A.  Walker,  Delegate  Bolet  Peraza, 
Delegate  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Delegate  Castellanos,  Professor 
Nash,  Delegate  Aragou,  Delegate  Charles  R.  Flint,  Dele- 
gate Zegarra,  Delegate  Studebaker,  Delegate  Valente,  Hon. 
T.  N.  Hart,  Delegate  Pereira,  Senator  Hoar,  Delegate 
Velarde,  Delegate  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Delegate  Carlos 
Martinez  Silva,  Mr.  M.  P.  Dennard,  Delegate  Guzman, 
Hon.  J.  Q.  A.  Brackett,  Delegate  Cruz,  Delegate  Hanson, 
Mr.  William  E.  Curtis. 
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Second  fable. — Dr.  Shut  tuck.  J.  C.  Hublmll,  JohnH.  Rice, 
Levi  L.  Wilk'iitt.  Josiah  W.  Hayden,  Richard  Brit^s. 
Samuel  P.  Maudell.  Samuel  Johnson,  Capt.  John  G. 
Bourke,  U.  S.  A. ;  Carlos  S.  Hull,  James  R.  Leeson,  F.  W. 
Breed,  George  O.  Carpenter,  G.  A.  Alden,  H.  C.  Morse. 
S.  W.  Loomis,  James  H.  Freeland,  J.  H.  Stickney,  Dele- 
gate Henry  G.  Davis,  A.  L.  Coolidge. 

Third  tablr. — A.  P.  Gushing,  Alden  Speare,  H.  B  Good- 
win. Richard  Villafranca,  John  A.  Lane,  William  Henry 
Allan,  L.  M.  Sargent,  John  L.  Bremer,  T.  Jefferson  Cool- 
idgf.  jr.,  John  M.  Brown,  T.  W.  Deland,  W.  A.  Tower, 
J.  H.  Danforth,  C.  M.  Clapp,  Phineas  Pierce,  F.  O.  Priiu-r. 
A.  D.  S.  Bell,  H.W.  Dwight,  A.  M.  Goodridge,  C.  E.  Moody. 
Osborn  Howes,  jr.,  William  H.  Allan,  Isaac Y.  Burr,  George 
F.  Putnam. 

Fourth  tabh. — John  Russell,  Representative  Candler,  N. 
W.  Rice,  James  M.  Hall,  A.  W.  Beard,  Charles  H.  Allen, 
C.  O.  Gage,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  E.  W.  Converse,  E.  W.  Con- 
verse, jr. ;  George  W.  Hammond,  M.  B.  Mason,  William  A. 
Russell,  George  Santayana,  William  I.  Knapp,  Charles  F. 
Clark,  B.  R.  English,  Edward  Kemble,  F.  W.  Lincoln,  jr.: 
F.  W.  Lincoln,  F.  A.  Turner,  O.  H.  Sampson,  W.  A.  French, 
Edward  T.  Russell. 

Fifth  table.—  Robert  S.  Sturgiss,  William  T.  Hart,  Rev. 
J.  S.  Lindsay,  D.D. ;  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mariano  Velarde, 
Melchor  Obarrio,  N.  Bolet  Monagas,  Henry  Dauber, 
Joaquin  Arrieta  Rossi,  Samuel  Valdivieso,  Alberto  Falcon, 
A.  S.  Covell,  H.  Gardner,  F.  G.  Pierra,  S.  W.  F.  Draper, 
Javier  A.  Arroyo,  Domingo  Estrada,  Joaquin  Bernardo 
Calvo,  Martin  Arnador,  Delegate  Mendonga,  Carlos  Martins, 
Jose*  da  Costa,  R.  Mayorga,  Adolfo  y  Sayago. 

.sY./-///  table. — Randolph  Coolidge,  JohnH.  Holmes,  Henry 
W.  Peabody,  Charles  S.  Barry,  Dr.  George  M.  Sternberg, 
E.  Constantino  Fiallos,  A.  Shumau,  Robert  O.  Fuller, 
Mario  de  Mendomja,  Delegate  Calderon,  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Isaac  Fenno,  William  Whitman,  Henry 
Whitman,  Henry  Moran,  Edward  A.  Trescot,  E.  W.  P. 
Smith,  Lieut.  H.  R.  Lemly,  U.  S.  A. 

With  the  dessert  commenced  the  speeches.  President 
Alpheus  H.  Hardy  broke  the  oratorical  ice  with  a  very 
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cordial  welcome  to  the  distinguished  visitors.  The  objects 
and  aims  of  the  Commercial  Club  were  briefly  referred  to, 
and  then  the  relations  of  the  three  Americas  were  discussed. 

It  is  [said  President  Hardy]  a  significant  fact  that  Germany  and 
Italy,  as  well  as  England,  are  asking  what  we  have  to  do  with  South 
America.  The  answer  to  this  question  you  gentlemen  are  to  formulate, 
and  to  make  it  effective  rests  with  the  Governments  that  you  all  repre- 
sent. That  this  answer  will  be  interesting  to  us  I  have  no  question.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  result  will  be  such  an  exchange  of  products  and 
such  an  establishment  of  commercial  relations  that  even  in  the  reach  of 
our  imaginations  we  may  not  now  describe. 

Concluding  his  remarks.  President  Hardy  said : 
We  have  with  us  to-night  gentlemen  who  are  strangers  to  us  and  yet 
they  have  been  occupied  during  their  lives  in  the  same  activities,  de- 
veloping the  same  interests  which  have  occupied  us,  and  it  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  hear  from  them.  I  desire,  further,  to  call  upon 
an  eminent  scholar  and  diplomat,  a  gentleman  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Senior  Zegarra. 

Delegate  Zegarra  (whose  rising  was  loudly  applauded) 
said: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Club:  I  had  forgot- 
ten entirely  that  I  was  a  stranger  here ;  the  words  of  the  eloquent 
speaker  brought  to  my  mind  that  fact,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  more  conspicuous  the  marks  of  affection  and  demonstrations  of 
the  most  cordial  friendship  of  which  we  have  been  the  object  since 
the  International  Congress  has  been  in  Boston.  [Applause.]  Since  we 
arr.ved  in  Boston  we  have  been  shown  through  your  workshops  and 
your  factories  and  have  seen  your  wonderful  machinery.  We  have 
seen  your  men-of-war,  and  the  waters  of  your  harbor  have  reflected  the 
numerous  vessels  that  float  upon  them.  These  scenes  of  prosperity 
have,  no  doubt,  touched  us  with  wonder,  but  nothing  has  overcome  our 
feelings  as  much  as  the  professions  of  your  hospitality  and  sincereity. 
[Applause.]  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  my 
honored  colleagues  in  speaking  thus  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
on  this  the  first  public  occasion  that  has  been  offered  for  us  to  do  so. 
I  express  the  assurance  now,  no  matter  what  the  result  of  the  Confer- 
ence may  be,  and  it  will  be  happy  I  am  certain  that  your  generous 
hospitality  shall  be  embalmed  among  memory's  dearest  associations 
and  cherished  for  all  time  in  our  hearts. 

"An  occasion  like  this,"  said  President  Hardy,  "would 
be  incomplete  if  the  city  of  Boston  was  not  represented. 
We  have  invited  the  mayor,  and  he  will  extend  to  you  the 
greeting  of  the  city.  Gentlemen,  Mayor  Hart." 
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When  the  applause  which  greeted  the  mayor  had  sub- 
sided that  gentlt'maii  said: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  In  bidding  the  distinguished  guests 
of  our  country  a  In -arty  welcome  to  Boston  I  can  not  but  remind  this 
company  of  tin-  part  that  Boston  IHUV  in  a  similar  enterprise  some 
si\t\  y. -ar>  a.u;o.  It  was  John  Quincy  Adams  who,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Panama  Congress,  and  it 
\va-  1  >aniel  \Yeli>ter  who  defended  that  invitation  in  one  of  his  master- 
ful orations  delivered  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  Nor 
wa>  tin-  Panama  Congress  a  transitory  event.  The  same  causes  that 
led  to  the  Panama  Congress  led  to  the  Monroe  doctrine;  and  to  my 
mind  they  mean  alike  that  the  nations  of  America  are  to  form  a  closer 
union  than  we  form  with  the  parent  and  sister  nations  of  Europe.  Let 
us  never  forget  that,  by  the  decree  of  Heaven,  we  are  neighbors  and 
la-others.  And  if  we  of  the  United  Stat  s  have  ever  been  the  northern 
lij;ht  of  our  Spanish-American  brothers  let  us  gladly  remember  that 
they  too  are  tin-  sons  and  loversof  freedom,  that  they  abolished  slavery 
before  we  did,  that  we  are  all  Americans,  and  that  all  true  Americans 
are  engaged  in  establishing,  preserving,  and  magnifying  government 
of  the  jK-ople,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  To-day  and  to  us  it  is  the 
United  States  of  America ;  God  speed  the  day  when,  in  morals  and 
affairs,  to  us  and  to  all  mankind  it  will  be  the  United  States  of  the 
American  hemisphere.  [Loud  applause.] 

"  As  the  city  is  greater-  than  its  parts,"  remarked  Presi- 
dent Hardy,  "  so  the  State  is  greater  than  the  city."  I  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  its  representative  at  present, 
Lieutenant-Go  vernor  Brackett. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  said: 

It  Ls  a  pleasure  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Commercial  Club  on 
this  occasion,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  I  can  join  heartily 
with  the  mayor  in  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  distinguished 
visitors  who  honor  us  with  their  presence.  [Applause.]  I  can  assure 
them  that  they  will  rind  no  State  in  their  journey  that  will  more  heartily 
receive  them  and  where  the  people  will  show  more  sympathy  with  the 
object  of  their  visit.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  that  the  first  public  oc- 
casion of  this  kind  should  take  place  within  the  borders  of  the  old  Com- 
monwealth. Like  other  States  in  the  Union.it  is  interested  in  manu- 
facturing and  is  seeking  to  extend  the  demand  for  the  fruit  sol  its  indus- 
tries. The  Commonwealth  is  engaged  in  enlarging  its  facilities  for  an 
interchange  of  commodities  which  will  In-  mutually  henelicial  to  the 
great  brotherhood  of  nations.  With  Mexico  we  havealready  established 
a  comprehensive  system  of  railways.  Mound  together  as  the  two  Re- 
publics are  by  the  iron  bands  of  their  railways,  our  joint  interests  ought 
togrowas  the  years  roll  round.  [Applause.)  We  shall  not  limit  this  to 
Mexico,  but  shall  extend  it  to  Central  and  South  America, 
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This  Congress,  as  I  understand  it,  wants  to  establish  a  system  of  arbi- 
tration in  time  of  trouble.  [Applause.]  The  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  have  peace  with  all  the  world.  Massachusetts  -has  wisely 
established  a  board  of  arbitration  between  labor  and  capital,  and  she 
will  hail  with  delight  the  application  of  that  method  in  the  settlement 
of  all  controversies  arising  between  governments,  so  that  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  may  not  trouble  our  land.  [Applause.]  We  ought  to 
aim  to  broaden  the  scope  of  our  sympathies  so  that  all  men,  whatever 
be  their  nationality,  may  share  in  them.  The  sentiment  of  universal 
brotherhood  should  govern  men  in  their  dealings  with  each  other, 
whatever  be  the  arbitrary  lines  which  divide  them  into  separate  states. 
May  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  this  confer- 
ence. [Great  applause.] 


United  States  delegate  John  B.  Henderson  was  the  next 
speaker  to  be  introduced.  He  received  a  very  hearty 
greeting,  and  when  the  applause  had  ended,  said: 

It  is  our  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  show  our  friends 
what  our  country  is.  It  was  appropriate,  of  course,  that  we  should  be- 
gin at  Washington.  There  it  is  that  we  are  reminded  at  all  times  of 
that  great  and  good  man  who  transcends  in  fame  all  other  men.  It 
was  appropriate  that  our  friends  should  be  reminded  by  the  name  of 
Washington  that  our  destiny  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  is  the  same. 
[Applause.]  We  are  all  descendants  of  European  nations.  We  have 
all  aspired  to  freedom.  We  all  in  the  same  way  stood  for  it  and  have 
maintained  it.  [Applause.]  The  next  place  was  West  Point,  where  we 
saw  that  military  school  which  gives  us  our  soldiers,  and  we  had  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  seeing  unveiled  the  portraits  of  those  distinguished 
soldiers,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan.  [Applause.] 

At  Fall  River  we  were  so  near  this  great  city  of  Boston  that  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  alone  would  have  brought  us  here.  [Laughter.  ]  The 
first  thing  to  which  we  were  introduced  in  Boston,  of  course,  was 
that  which  makes  it  the  most  excellent  of  all  American  cities — its  mag- 
nificent school  system.  [Applause.]  It  is  that  which  gives  you  the 
education,  the  refinement,  the  love  of  art  and  the  many  accomplish- 
ments which  make  Boston  the  Athens  of  America.  Having  witnessed 
that,  we  next  went  to  your  manufactories,  and  there  we  saw  machinery 
that  is  absolutely  intellectual.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  When  we  get 
through  here,  if  we  can  survive  your  splendid  hospitality  [laughter],  we 
shall  take  our  friends  to  the  great  Northwest,  where  men  become  strong 
active  and  progressive  through  the  forces  of  nature  itself.  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  When  we  get  through  exhibiting  that  region  to  our 
friends  we  shall  take  them  down  the  Mississippi  River  into  what  we  call 
the  great  Southwest,  that  rich  country  of  waving  wheat-fields  and  corn- 
palaces.  Getting  through  with  th  .t,  if  our  friends  are  still  surviving, 
\ve  shall  take  them  on  through  Ohio  and  Indiana,  or,  rather,  Indiana 
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and  Ohio  [laughter]:  thence  \vi>  shall  introduce  them  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  wilde.M  regions  have  U-on  made  to  blossom  as  (lie  rose,  and 
where  men  now  manufacture  everything  from  the  cambric  needle  to 
tin-  locomotive.  [Applause,  j 

If  we  still  survive,  we  expect  to  visit  the  South,  that  land  recently 
Miatched  from  it--  own  folly — taken,  as  it  were,  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning— and  which  has  now  entered  upon  that  race  of  prosperity 
which  will  make  dangerous  competition  even  to  ourselves  in  a  few  years, 
[til-eat  applause.]  Then  gentlemen,  if  we  still  survive,  we  shall  return 
to  Wa.shin.uton.  and  there  undertake  the  practical  work  devolving  upon 
us.  I  hope  it  will  IK'  successful.  I  can  do  hut  little,  hut  what  lean 
do  I  promise  you  shall  l>e  cheerfully  done.  [Applause.  |  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  draw  the  cords  of  mutual  friendship  tighter,  stronger  than 
ever.  We  shall  attempt  to  make  our  Southern  brethren  to  know  that 
we  regard  them  as  our  friends — and  to  know  that  we  are  brothers. 
[Applause.  ] 

If  we  succeed,  my  fellow-citizens,  we  shall  have  done  a  good  work, 
a  work  for  which  future  generations  will  bless  us.  If  we  fail,  we 
snail  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  as  has  been  well  said: 

It  is  Vx'ttcr  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

If  we  lose,  I,  for  one,  shall  expect  to  drop  a  tear  of  regret  over  our 
proceedings.  If  we  succeed,  we  shall  open  up  commerce  that  we  now 
have  no  conception  of,  and  a  friendship  that  will  last  when  South 
America  will  be  covered  with  a  population  of  100,000,000,  Central 
America  with  50,000,000 or  60,000,000.  Mexico  as  many,  and  the  United 
States,  I  hope,  not  less  than  1,000,000,000.  [Applause.]  And  when 
that  day  comes,  we  then  can  say  to  our  Southern  brethren  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ruth  to  Naomi :  "Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go,  and  where 
thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  niy  people,  and  thy  God, 
my  God."  [Great  applause.] 

Senor  Bolet  Peraza,  of  the  Venezuelan  delegation,  was 
next  introduced,  and  his  uprising  was  greeted  with  the 
heartiest  applause.  Senor  Peraza  asked  that  his  imper- 
fect English  might  be  excused,  for  he  had  never  before 
been  called  upon  to  address  an  assemblage  in  any  other 
than  his  native  tongue.  In  a  brief  but  complimentary 
manner  he  referred  to  the  palatial  rapid  transit  the  dele- 
gates had  experienced  in  the  three  preceding  days, 
touched  upon  the  wonders  of  Washington  and  West  P<  >i  1 1 1 . 
and  characterized  Boston  as  the  city  of  poetry.  <>f  lino  art, 
of  philosophy,  and  of  science;  the  first  city  when-  lie  had 
seen  the  American  way  of  conducting  business.  Many 
beautiful  and  interesting  things  had  been  shown  them, 
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but  speaking  for  himself  and  his  fellow-travelers,  nothing 
touched  them  more  than  the  warmth  of  friendship  that  had 
been  so  apparent  from  the  beginning  of  their  communion; 
in  all  Americans  they  found  true  friends.  One  of  the 
great  troubles  of  the  past  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  nations 
of  North  and  South  America  did  not  know  each  other. 
Speaking  of  the  Conference,  he  said  it  seemed  to  be  the 
idea  of  man  but  it  was.  really  the  outgrowth  of  the  spirit 
of  progress.  The  possibility  of  war  between  the  American 
nations  had  been  completely  killed.  Seiior  Bolet  Peraza's 
speech  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause. 

President  Hardy  said  he  regretted  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Alden  Speare,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  (who 
had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  room).  He  would,  how- 
ever, call  upon  the  gentleman  who  had  preceded  Mr. 
Speare  in  that  office  and  who  still  held  the  presidency  of 
the  Boston  Executive  Association,  Mr.  Hersey  C.  Good- 
win. Mr.  Goodwin  said: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  the  Boston  Executive 
Association,  representing  eighteen  of  the  principal  trade  and  commercial 
organizations  of  this  city,  I  desire  to  extend  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen sitting  round  these  tables,  representatives  of  so  many  American 
Republics,  our  most  cordial  welcome.  [Applause.]  We  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  seeing  what  New  England  is  doing  in 
the  direction  of  industrial  improvement,  and  that  we  desire  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  them  as  neighbors.  We  also  desire  to  greet 
them  as  fellow-countrymen,  and  as  a  part  of  this  great  Western  hemi- 
sphere in  which  we  all  dwell.  We  of  the  United  States  are  too  ig- 
norant of  the  progress  of  the  South  American  Republics,  and  if  this 
convention  leads  to  nothing  more,  we  certainly  shall  have  obtained  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  progress  and  their  development. 
Within  a  month  the  merchants  of  Boston,  representing  many  and  di- 
verss  interests,  have  gone  before  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  have  urged  with  considerable  force  the  promotion  of  closer 
commercial  relations  with  our  Northern  neighbors.  Why  should  we  not 
extend  these  relations  to  the  more  distant  republics  and  embrace  them 
also  in  some  form  of  commercial  amity?  It  is  a  little  mortifying  to  us 
that  the  bulk  of  the  great  commerce  that  enters  and  leaves  the  ports  of 
South  America  goes  across  the  seas  into  and  from  the  foreign  ports  of 
Europe,  and  also  that  in  the  carrying  trade  developed  by  that  vast  com- 
merce the  United  States  flag  should  have  such  small  participation.  It 
is  still  more  mortifying  that  several  of  the  gentlemen  here  as  guests 
should  have  had  to  make  two  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  to  reacli  our 
shores. 
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I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  the  adoption  of  a  like  system  of 

weights  and  im>;i.sinvs  and  of  a  uniform  currency  .will  l>e  of  mutual 
U'liftit  to  all  the  American  Republics;  that  anything  that  simplifies 
commercial  transactions  and  tends  to  remove  commercial  obstacles 
will  tend  to  increase  the  volume  of  l>ii>im->s.  Marly  in  the  century  the 
principal  pai't  of  our  immense  business  with  China  ami  the  Kast  Indies 
was  done  through  the  medium  of  the  silver  dollar — coined  and  fur- 
nished by  our  Southern  neighl>or.  Mexico.  Vast  quantities  of  these 
dollars  went  to  the  Kast  never  to  return,  and  let  mesay  h«>re  that  those 
dollars  wi -re  \\orthone  hundred  cents  in  gold,  at  least,  and  as  such 
w<-iv  valued  l>y  those  Eastern  nations  above  any  other  coin.  It  would 
be  a  rather  singular  coincidence  to-day  if  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this 
Pan-American  Congress  should  be  the  adopt  ion  of  a  unity  of  coinage 
among  the  various  American  Republics,  and  that  our  own  excellent 
decimal  system  should  be  adopted.  In  that  case  it  might  be  that  we 
should  supply  those  countries  with  a  standard  dollar  in  return;  but, 
gentlemen,  for  our  credit,  let  that  dollar  be  of  full  value  and  one  upon 
which  we  can.  with  an  easy  conscience  and  without  reproach,  inscribe 
"  In  God  we  Trust."  [Applause.] 

The  next  speaker  was  Senor  Cruz,  of  Guatemala,  who 
spoke  at  first  of  the  friendly  feeling  displayed  by  their 
hosts  and  who  gave  assurances  of  social  reciprocity.  Of 
the  business  that  was  before  them  he  said:  "I  hope  that 
this  congress,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest  idea 
of  this  great  nation,  will  unquestionably  succeed.  [Ap- 
plause. ]  If  it  does,  then  we  may  hope  to  say  that  the  altars 
of  war  will  be  taken  down  and  destroyed,  and  in  their  place 
we  shall  be  able  to  erect  a  temple  on  the  forefront  of 
which  shall  be  inscribed,  "  America  is  one  family  and  all 
Americans  are  brothers."  [Loud  applause.] 

Senator  Hoar,  who  was  to  have  made  a  speech,  having 
been  compelled  to  retire,  President  Hardy  called  upon  the 
Hon.  John  E.  Russell,  and  that  gentleman  responded  as 
follows  : 

I  would  say  here,  in  following  somewhat  the  vein  that  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Goodwin,  that  the  great  practical  work  of  this  congress  may  not 
be  realized  in  this  year,  but  it  will  he  a  beginning.  It  will  be  an  open- 
ing which  certainly  in  future  years  and  in  the  near  future  will  be  of 
the  greatest  commercial  importance,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  the 
countries  on  the  American  continent.  Prior  to  1860  there  was  a  very 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America  to 
be  purchasers  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  our  country.  I  think,  sir. 
that  the  present  is  a  propitious  time  for  this  congress  to  meet.  I  think 
this  conference  will  bring  about,  eventually,  free  raw  material,  which 
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we  have  so  long  needed,  but  which  this  country  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  have.  The  important  tiling  this  congress  has  to  deal  with,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  trade  in  which  both  sides  may  be  the  gainers;  for  I  am 
not  one  who  believes  that  commerce  is  ever  carried  011  to  the  loss  of 
one  of  the  parties.  Trade  must  grow  by  increased  knowledge  of  one 
another,  and  by  knowledge  of  one  another's  needs,  and  what  we  have 
to  supply  those  needs.  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  having  assisted 
in  Congress  in  giving  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
the  canal  company  in  Nicaragua.  I  believe  that  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Government  the  Isthmus  will  be  crossed  by  a  ship- 
canal,  and  there  will  be  a  closer  connection  between  the  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  and  the  southern  coast  of  South  America.  [Ap- 
plause.] This  convention  is  part  of  the  great  work  of  connecting  North 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  Russell  then  closed  in  Spanish,  the  translation  of 
which  was  as  follows: 

You,  gentlemen,  represent  the  greater  part  of  the  continent.  You 
come  to  this  country  upon  a  mission  of  the  greatest  importance.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  are  countrymen.  Tiiey  are  from 
their  birth  of  one  single  family.  This  congress  will  result,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  their  being  more  bound  together  by  fraternal  ties.  One  of 
the  most  important  results  of  this  convention  will  probably  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  restrictions  of  trade  and  commerce  that  are  now  the 
greatest  embarrassments  to  trade  and  brotherhood.  In  conclusion.  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  that  in  no  part  of  the  country  will  you  find  warmer 
and  kindlier  and  greater  sympathy  with  your  ideas  of  progress  than 
you  will  find  among  the  people  of  Boston.  [Applause.]  The  city  of 
Boston  formerly  had  a  commerce  with  the  whole  wor  d.  Its  ships 
visited  every  part  of  Central  and  South  America.  We  hope  that  the 
day  will  come  when  that  commerce  will  be  restored,  and  that  as  a 
result  great  profit  will  accrue  to  the  people  of  both  countries.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  Jonathan  A.  Lane  was  then  introduced  as  represent- 
ing the  Merchants'  Club,  and  said  that,  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  his  remarks  would  be  very  brief.  He 
said :  ' ;  We  believe  the  Commercial  Club  to  be  the  foremost 
club  in  New  England."  Mr.  Lane  then  referred  to  Mr. 
Curtis's  "  Capitals  of  Spanish  America"  as  a  work  which 
everybody  should  read.  Concluding,  he  said : 

I  am  sure  the  great  pleasure  we  have  enjoyed  on  this  occasion  will 
be  fruitful  in  good  results.  I  think  Massachusetts  will  do  her  duty  in 
this  matter.  I  will  give  this  sentiment:  "  North  America  and  South 
America;  what  God  has  physically  joined  together  let  no  nation  break 
asunder."  [Great  applause.] 
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Sefior  AlVito  Xin,  of  Uruguay,  was  called  upon  to  re- 
spond. Ho  did  so  briefly  but  eloquently,  and  brought  the 
festivities  to  a  close. 

FOURTH  DAY. 
VISIT  TO  BOSTON'S  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  on  the  following  morning 
(Sunday.  October  r>).  Mayor  Hart  and  City  Messenger 
Peters  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Vendome  and  took  charge  of 
the  waiting  visitors.  Carriages  were  provided  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  conducting  the  party  to  Eastern  Avenue 
wharf,  where  the  city  steamer  J.  Putnam  Bradlee  was  in 
waiting.  Nearly  all  the  delegates  and  attache's  were  on 
boa  rd  i  n  a  little  while.  Accompanying  them  were  Enrique 
Trujillo.  editor  of  El  Avisador  Hispano-Americano,  of 
New  York;  General  Hastings,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
number  of  newspaper  representatives.  The  native  por- 
tion of  the  party  consisted  of  Mayor  Hart;  Mayor  Gil- 
more,  of  Cambridge;  ex-Mayor  Martin,  of  Boston;  Alder- 
men Kelly,  Folsom,  Rogers,  and  C.  W.  Smith;  Council- 
men  Allen,  Burnham,  Campbell,  Wood,  Oakes,  I.  F.  Pierce, 
Beck,  Drew,  Hatch,  Graham,  Frazer,  Harris,  Harker, 
Moore,  Jenkins,  Teevens,  Norris,  McCarthy,  Carroll,  Ros- 
nosky,  D.  F.  Barry,  Shaw,  Towle,  Lovett,  Lyons,  R.  Sul- 
livan, Kinney,  Gushing,  F.  P.  Pierce,  Hayes,  Page,  and 
Mitchell;  Directors  of  Public '  Institutions  Thomas  L. 
Jenks  and  W.  L.  Prescott;  City  Messenger  Peters,  James 
R.  Flanagan,  of  the  Grand  Opera- House,  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  jr.,  and  a  few  others.  Deer  Island  was  soon 
readied,  and  then  commenced  an  inspection  of  the  city 
institutions  thereon.  The  House  of  Industry  was  looked 
over  from  basement  to  attic,  and  then  the  party  repaired 
to  the  chapel,  where  they  were  treated  to  an  excellent 
vocal  and  instrumental  programme  by  the  boys  confined 
there. 

Commissioner  Jenks  made  the  boys  a  neat  speech,  com- 
plimenting them  and  assuring  the  native-born  amon.^  them 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  becoming  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  The  distinguished  character  of  the 
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audience  was  impressed  upon  the  youngsters  by  the  com- 
missioner. 

Mayor  Hart  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  reformatory  and 
charitable  institutions  conducted  by  the  city  of  Boston. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  kindness  of  the  city  to  its  poor,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  sole  object  in  the  management  of  the 
House  of  Industry  and  kindred  places  was  the  elevation  of 
the  character  of  their  inmates,  and,  if  possible,  to  make 
them  good  men  and  women  and  useful  citizens. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor,  and  when  the  meal  was  about  concluded  Mayor 
Hart  called  upon  Senor  Antonio  De  Silva,  of  Venezuela, 
for  a  few  remarks. 

After  expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended the  tourists  by  the  city  of  Boston,  Senor  Silva  went 
on  to  speak  of  the  Conference  and  what  was  hoped  from 
it.  He  told  of  the  vast  exports  of  the  South  American 
countries,  nearly  $600,000,000  annually,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  such  relations  with  the  United  States  would  be 
established  as  would  largely  increase  this  amount  to  the 
advantage  of  all  parties  concerned.  He  expected  this 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  Congress,  and  also  that 
arbitration,  trade,  and  commercial  intercourse  would  be 
soundly  established.  In  closing  he  spoke  of  the  greatness 
of  the  countries  now  uniting  in  the  Congress,  and  hoped 
for  continued  harmony. 

Senor  Calderon,  of  Colombia,  was  next  called  upon  by 
the  mayor,  and  was  also  warmly  welcomed.  He  said  that 
he  and  his  companions  had  come  as  guests  to  a  great  coun- 
try, and  had  indeed  found  it  greater  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. It  was  great  not  only  in  extent,  but  in  its  people 
and  its  industries.  Its  people  had  proved  their  greatness 
by  showing  how  to  make  their  country  united  and  pros- 
perous, and  it  was  with  such  a  people  that  the  South  and 
Central  American  countries  hoped  to  cultivate  closer  rela- 
tions. As  for  the  institutions  of  Boston,  he  and  his  friends 
had  been  much  pleased  with  what  they  had  seen  and  the 
.spirit  in  which  they  were  evidently  managed.  The  school 
for  boys  seemed  to  be  particularly  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion. In  conclusion  he  said  he  could  truly  say  that  he 
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was  glad  to  In-  present  and  had  such  ample  opportunities 
for  seeing  the  greatness  of  the  country. 

Delegate  l>avis.  iu  response  to  the  mayor's  command, 
spoke  briefly.  He  said  : 

Let  me  >ay  that  perliaps  never  in  the  history  of  Boston  (and  she  has 
undoubtedly  had  many  distinguished  cxvasions)  have  so  many  nations 
been  represented  as  are  represented  during  the  visit  of  these  gentlemen 
to  this  city.  It  is  our  intention,  through,  this  Congress  of  nations,  to 
cultivate  a  U>tter  feeling  than  has  existed  between  ours  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  new  hemisphere.  Here  are  gentlemen  representing 
not  only  an  area  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States,  but 
a  commerce  of  $1,000,000,0<)<).  including  imports  and  exports.  Of  this 
amount  the  United  State>  gets  a  mere  pittance,  but  we  hope  and  intend 
to  reverse  the  order  of  tilings,  so  that  the  United  States  will  get  four- 
tifths  and  Europe  only  one-fifth  of  the  commerce  of  these  nations. 
\Ve  want  communication  k-tween  our  land  and  their  lands,  and  a  rail- 
way from  our  country  to  theirs  is  a  scheme  to  which  Boston  is  ready 
to  send  its  aid  I  am  sure.  A  railway  will  do  more  to  open  up  their 
countries  and  to  develop  commerce  and  trade  than  anything  else,  and 
when  our  commercial  relations  are  developed  our  relations  of  friendship 
will  also  grow.  We  have  with  us  men  who  say  that  their  people  prefer 
to  trade  with  us  rather  than  to  trade  with  Euro]H>,  and  we  hope  to 
devi>e  some  plan  or  scheme  by  which  they  may  realize  their  prefer- 
ences. 

Sefior  Velarde,  of  Bolivia  (who  spoke  in  Spanish),  ex- 
-ed  the  sentiment  that  this  Congress  would  have  a 
great  and  unforeseen  influence  upon  the  commercial  and 
economic  affairs  of  the  two  Americas.  He  knew  he  was 
speaking  to  practical  men,  who  desired  reciprocal  benefits 
in  all  measures  undertaken  by  the  Congress.  The  repre- 
sentativcs  of  Spanish- America  had  already  derived  vast 
satisfaction  from  their  inspection  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  North  Americans  would  in  turn 
travel  to  see  the  countries  of  the  South  and  accept  their 
hospitality,  which  would  be  bountifully  proffered. 

Sefior  Zelaya,  of  Honduras,  also  spoke  in  Spanish.  He 
said: 

The  Government  of  Honduras  fully  appreciates  the  invitation  \<>;> 
Congress  extended  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales.  All  our 
people,  are  deeply  interested  in  it.  They  believe  that  it  will  result  in 
an  increa-i-  of  prosperity  for  all  the  countries  concerned,  and  that,  as 
a  seim'-l.  feelings  of  good-will  and  sympathy  will  re-echo  throughout 
the  whole  western  continent. 
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Delegate  Charles  R.  Flint,  of  New  York,  said: 

The  delegates  of  the  United  States  thank  the  city  of  Boston  for  their 
reception  and  treatment,  and  express  gratification  at  the  sentiments 
of  the  Spanish-American  representatives.  The  abolition  of  slavery, 
brought  to  my  mind  by  the  statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  which  I 
saw  to-day  011  Commonwealth  avenue,  has  removed  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  two  Americas  at  the  Congress  of  1825.  We 
do  not  need  any  more  intimate  or  friendly  relations  than  now  exist,  but 
we  must  develop  these  relations  by  improving  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  sections.  Quick  transportation  has  brought  about 
a  closer  union  of  the  East  and  West,  the  North  and  South,  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  will  bring  about  intimate  relations  between  us  and  the  States 
of  South  and  Central  America.  These  friendly  relations  will  in  turn 
establish  better  commercial  relations,  which  are  the  ultimate  object  of 
this  Congress. 

1  Delegate  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  in  an  entertaining 
speech,  paid  his  compliments  to  the  Spanish- American 
speakers  for  their  eloquence,  spoke  of  Boston  as  the  wealth- 
iest city  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  her  population,  and 
said  she  had  become  so  through  generosity  to  the  poor 
and  the  strangers  within  her  gates.  The  delegate  con- 
tinued: 

In  the  West  we  sometimes  ridicule  the  whims  of  Boston.  You  orig- 
inate a  great  many  things  and  we  put  them  in  practice.  We  some- 
times think  we  have  the  pick  of  your  Eastern  population,  but  I  come 
here  and  find  just  the  same  enterprising  qualities  that  make  our  West- 
ern country  great  and  glorious. 

The  Speaker  went  on  to  mention  the  fame  of  Boston 
beans,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  source  of  much  North- 
ern vigor,  and  concluded: 

When  we  have  a  railroad  uniting  the  frozen  country  of  British  Amer- 
ica to  the  extreme  confines  of  Patagonia,  and  when  the  iron  horse  shall 
pass  in  a  tunnel  beneath  the  straits  in  Behring  Sea  and  snort  across  the 
plains  of  Siberia,  then  there  will  be  another  convention  like  this,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  one  of  the  boys  we  have  seen  to-day  will  then 
be  President  of  these  United  States.  Such  wonders  do  our  democratic 
institutions  and  zeal  for  progress  bring  forth. 

The  return  to  the  Hotel  Vendome  was  made  by  2  o'clock, 
and  an  hour  later  saw  the  party  in  carriages,  seeing  much 
of  the  more  aristocratic  portion  of  Boston.  Harvard  Col- 
lege was  visited  and  the  exterior  of  its  buildings  inspected. 
The  only  halt  was  made  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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John  L.  fiardner.  where  then-  was  bountiful  New  England 
hospitality  and  an  entire  absence  of  oratory.  The  evening 
was  spent  at  the  hotel. 

FIFTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT  TO   LAWRENCE  AND  LOWELL. 

Shortly  after  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  delegates, 
in  their  own  special  train,  started  for  Lawrence,  and  at  10 
a.  in.  \veiv  received  at  the  North  Lawrence  station  by 
Mayor  A.  E.  Mack.  Mr.  Henry  Saltonstall,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Parker,  and  Mr.  Henry  S.  Howe,  the  throe  latter  being 
officers  of  the  famous  Pacific  Mills,  of  Lawrence.  The  print 
works  were  hastily  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C. 
T.  Main,  superintendent  of  the  lower  mill,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  of  the  print  works. 

At  10.45  the  party  was  driven  to  Saunders  Hall,  on  Es- 
sex street,  where  they  were  tendered  a  breakfast  by  the 
Pacific  Mills  Company.  Mr!  Henry  Saltonstall,  president 
of  the  corporation,  presided.  In  response  to  the  urgent 
request  of  a  number  of  the  visitors  President  Saltonstall 
spoke  as  follows  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  breakfast: 

It  has  been  requested  that  I  make  a  few  remarks,  but,  as  time  is  press- 
ing, I  will  only  take  the  opportunity  to  say  to  you  how  glad  I  am  to 
welcome  you  and  how  sorry  I  am  that  you  can  not  give  a  longer  time 
to  the  inspection  of  our  mills.  The  time  that  would  be  required  to  sat- 
isfactorily visit  the  Pacific  Mills  would  be  measured  by  days  and  not 
by  hours.  The  floors  are  about  fifty  acres  in  extent,  and  if  they  were 
laid  out  in  a  straight  line  three  feet  broad  it  would  take  you  gentlemen 
two  days  and  two  nights  of  steady  walking,  without  a  moment's  rest, 
walking  faster  than  I  have  seen  any  of  you  walk  to-day,  to  get  to  the 
end  of  that  line.  [Applause.  ] 

There  are  some  thirty  mill  buildings  of  different  sizes,  containing  in 
all  180,000  cotton  spindles  and  35,000  woolen  spindles  and  6,660  looms. 
We  employ  about  6,000  operatives,  and  pay  them  wages  amounting  to 
$7,500  a  day,  or  $2,500,000  a  year.  Our  sales  amounted  in  this  last 
year  to  80,000,000  yards  of  cotton  goods  and  20,000,000  yards  of  worsted 
and  woolen  goods.  We  can  not  use  woo]  entirely  in  our  manufactures. 
We  tried  to  do  so,  but  it  co-t  too  iniidi  money.  We  can  not  afl'ord  to 
<-omi>etf  with  nations  that  get  their  wool  free.  In  cottons  we  can  com- 
pete. There  arr  no  goods  which  you  saw  to-day  at  that  upper  mill, 
those  made  of  cotton  alone,  which  we  can  not  produce,  as  I  believe,  in 
competition  with  any  nation  in  the  world.  [Applause.] 
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A  great  many  of  our  goods — I  say  a  great  many,  because  there  are 
thousands  of  yards  sold  at  a  time  and  of  course  it  is  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  our  whole  product — a  great  many  of  our  goods  are  sold  to  par- 
ties in  New  York  and  elsewhere  who  pay  us  a  profit  upon  them  and 
ship  them  to  other  countries  and  get  their  profit  too.  Now,  if  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  pay  us  a  profit  and  run  the  risk  of  getting  their 
own  profit,  we  certainly  can  ship  direct  to  any  foreign  country  and  be 
content  with  one  profit  and  sell  in  competition  with  anybody.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

To  give  you  an  instance  of  the  nature  of  the  goods  which  we  make, 
I  will  say  that  the  80,000,000  yards  of  cottons  which  we  sold  this  last 
year  averaged  less  than  6  cents  a  yard,  and  that  included  all  the  print- 
ing and  all  of  the  dyeing  and  all  of  our  profit.  The  "  gray  "  goods,  be- 
fore they  were  printed,  would  probably  cost  not  over  3£  or  4  cents  a 
yard.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  can  buy  the  cotton  which  we  buy  and 
put  the  work  and  material  of  all  sorts  into  it  which  we  put  in  and  make 
goods  which  are  so  good  as  ours  and  sell  them  at  the  price  at  which  we 
can  afford  to  sell  them. 

And  I  would  say  in  connection  with  that  that  those  goods  and  almost 
all  the  American  goods  (I  believe  I  may  say  all  the  American  goods) 
which  you  will  see  are  absolutely  honest.  There  is  no  spot  on  them, 
nothing  to  make  them  weigh  more  or  to  stick  together  or  to  make  them 
anything  but  what  is  absolutely  and  strictly  honest.  [Applause.]  I 
never  have  bought  one  single  pound  or  one  single  cent's  worth  of  any 
material  to  put  into  our  goods  in  order  to  make  any  deceptive  appear- 
ance or  any  deceptive  wear.  [Applause.]  I  will  not  detain  you  longer, 
gentlemen.  I  only  wanted  you  to  know  that  this  was  a  great  establish- 
ment, of  which  you  will  see  but  a  very  small  corner.  In  answer  to 
several  questions  which  I  have  been  asked  to-day,  I  will  say  that  I  was 
made  aware  of  your  coming  only  a  few  days  ago  and  have  had  no  time 
to  prepare  for  it.  When  you  get  back  to  Washington  I  will  endeavor 
to  have  there  some  statistics  of  the  Pacific  Mills  and  also  some  samples 
of  the  different  cloths  which  you  have  seen  to-day.  If  you  will  address 
me  here  or  in  Boston  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  you  any  informa- 
tion in  my  power.  [Great  applause.] 

After  breakfast  the  party  visited  the  Lower  Pacific 
Mills,  and  at  12.50  reached  the  mills  of  the  Russell  Paper 
Company,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Hon.  William 
A.  Russell  and  his  brother,  Mr.  George  W.  Russell.  The 
mills  of  this  company  at  Lawrence  are  but  a  branch  of  the 
company's  business,  there  being  other  mills  at  Franklin 
and  Bellows  Falls. 

The  party  reached  the  North  Lawrence  station  on  the 
return  trip  at  1.40.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  delegation 
from  Lowell  that  had  come  to  escort  them  to  the  "City 
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of  Spindles."  The  delegation  consisted  of  Mayor  (\  B. 
Palmer,  Alderman  Boutwell,  State  senator  W.  E.  West- 
hall,  president  of  the  Lowell  common  council;  Charles  E. 
Adams,  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade;  and  City 
M  — .'iiger  Honle.  The  special  train  left  for  Lowell  at 
1.45  amid  loud  cheers  from  the  assembled  crowd. 

THE  VISIT  TO  LOWELL. 

At  2.20  the  Boston  and  Maine  station  on  Central  street 
was  reached,  and  a  curious  multitude  of  Lowellites  was  iii 
waiting.  Especially  interested  in  the  distinguished  ar- 
rivals were  Mr.  A.  G.  Cumnock,  Hon.  C.  H.  Allen.  -Mr. 
A.  (J.  Pollard,  Hon.  F.  T.  Greenluilge,  Col.  A.  A.  Hag- 
get  t,  Hon.  C.  H.  Stott,  Mr.  C.  W.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  James 
15.  Francis.  In  carriages  the  party  visited  the  Pawtucket 
Falls,  and  from  thence  were  conveyed  to  the  works  of  the 
Lawrence  Manufacturing  Company,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Treasurer  Lucius  M.  Sargent,  Agent  John  Kil- 
burn,  and  Superintendent  J.  G.  Hill,  and  by  them  con- 
ducted through  the  various  departments  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  knit  goods  of  all  kinds.  The  Lowell 
Manufacturing  Company's  carpet  works  were  next  in- 
spected, matters  of  popular  interest  being  made  plain  by 
Treasurer  Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Agent  A.  Lyon,  and  Pay- 
master Adams. 

Brief  stay  was  made  at  the  Middlesex  Woolen  Mills, 
where  the  party  was  made  welcome  by  Treasurer  Silsbee, 
Agent  Perry,  and  Paymaster  Haggett. 

A  number  of  the  delegates  took  a  drive  around  the  city, 
returning  to  the  train  in  time  to  leave  on  it  for  Boston  at 
5.30.  Dinner  was  served  in  the  dining-car  and  was  over 
by  7.15,  when  Boston  was  reached.  From  the  train  those 
who  were  so  disposed  were  taken  in  carriages  to  the  H<>1 1  is 
Street  Theater,  where  they  witnessed  a  performance  of 
"'The  Brigands."  The  interior  of  the  house  was  decorated 
with  the  national  colors  of  every  country  represented  in 
the  Conference. 
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SIXTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT   TO   MANCHESTER. 

At  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October  8,  the 
special  train  left  Boston  for  Manchester,  N.  H.,  arriving 
at  its  destination  about  5.30  a.  m.  At  8  o'clock  the  Man- 
chester reception  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Herman 
F.  Straw,  Charles  D.  McDuffie,  Stephen  N.  Bourne,  and 
William  E.  Winsor,  agents,  respectively,  of  the  Amoskeag, 
Manchester,  Stark,  and  Amory  Mills,  was  ready  to  carry 
out  the  programme  of  the  day,  but  it  was  nearly  9  o'clock 
before  the  excursionists  were  ready  to  enter  the  carriages 
that  awaited  them.  Among  those  who  welcomed  the 
visitors  were  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair,  Mayor  David  B. 
Varney,  Hon.  Aretas  Blood,  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Moore,  Col. 
John  B.  Clarke,  Judge  Daniel  Clarke,  Ex-Gov.  Moody 
Currier,  Ex-Gov.  James  A.  Weston,  Ex-Gov.  Frederick 
Smyth,  Hon.  Nathan  Parker,  Representative  O.  C.  Moore, 
Ex-Gov.  P.  C.  Cheney,  Col.  C.  B.  Dean,  superintendent  of 
the  Manchester  Print  Works;  Hon.  A.  P.  Olzendam,  G.  A. 
Leighton,  Hon.  George  B.  Chandler,  of  the  Amoskeag 
Bank;  Charles  H.  Fish,  of  the  Cheney  Paper  Mills  Com- 
pany; Frank  P.  Carpenter,  of  the  Amoskeag  Paper  Mills; 
Hon.  Charles  T.  Means,  Superintendent  George  A.  Clark, 
of  the  Manchester  Mills;  Paymaster  Charles  L.  Richard- 
son, of  the  Amoskeag  Mills;  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Denis  M. 
Bradley,  Hon.  Benjamin  A.  Kimball,  of  Concord,  and 
Henry  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Concord. 

The  Jefferson  mill — the  pride  of  the  Amoskeag  Com- 
pany— was  first  visited,  Superintendent  Horace  P.  Simpson 
acting  as  general  guide.  From  the  Jefferson  Mill  the  party 
was  driven  directly  to  the  Amoskeag  Company's  new  West- 
side  Mill  building,  then  almost  complete  but  untenanted 
by  operatives.  The  building  was  remarkable  for  its  size, 
it  being  four  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  526  feet 
long,  and  104  feet  wide.  Just  inside  the  main  entrance 
was  a  steam  fire-engine  (the  Fire  King),  manufactured  by 
the  Manchester  Locomotive  Works.  An  exhibition  of  the 
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power  of  this  engine  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Man- 
rhi-ster  programme. 

On  the  upper  floor  of  the  great  building  was  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  Manchester's  industrial  products.  The 
various  cotton  mills,  the  P.  C.  Cheney  Paper  Mills,  the 
Kvrivtt  Knitting  Works,  the  Olzendam  Hosiery  Works, 
and  the  William  Corey  Needle  Works  were  very  fully 
represented  in  a  display  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  of  pedestrianism. 

Shortly  after  11  o'clock  the  company,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  four,  gathered  around  the  tables,  which 
had  been  arranged  at  the  northern  end  of  the  enormous 
room.  A  sumptuous  meal  was  here  served  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
Manchester  Mills,  the  Stark  Mills,  and  the  Amory  Manu- 
facturing Company.  Before  the  elaborate  menu  was  dis- 
posed of  the  venerable  Thomas  Wiggles  worth,  president 
of  the  Amoskeag  Company,  called  for  silence,  and  thru 
introduced  Judge  Daniel  Clark,  of  the  Amoskeag  directo- 
rate, who  said: 

We  welcome  you  to  New  Hampshire,  a  Commonwealth  which  is 
small  in  comparison  with  other  States,  containing  only  about  10,000 
square  miles — not  half  so  much  territory  as  the  Government  would 
give  a  railroad — but  we  complain  not.  It  is  an  old  State,  and  we  love 
all  there  is  of  it.  [Applause.]  It  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen 
which  achieved  the  independence  of  this  country.  It  furnished  (and 
I  say  this  to  you  men  of  Massachusetts)  more  than  one-half  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill.  [Applause.]  It  furnished  Stark  and  his 
command,  and  the  remains  of  the  general  repose  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimac  but  a  short  distance  from  where  we  now  are.  The  area  of 
the  State  is  small,  its  population  about  350,000,  and  its  surface  rises 
from  the  level  where  its  soil  is  washed  by  the  sea  to  a  point  nearer  the 
stars,  in  the  northern  part,  than  any  other  portion  of  land  in  New 
England.  [Applause.]  Her  climate  is  cold  in  winter,  warm  in  sum- 
mer, and  her  autumn  paints  the  glorious  foliage  which  now  adorns  our 
hill-sides.  [Applause.]  Her  people  are  hardy  and  industrious,  and 
make  for  themselves  a  comfortable  living.  Her  hills  make  the  slopes 
for  the  water-power  which  enables  the  Merrimac  River  to  turn  more 
spindles  than  any  other  river  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  And  yet  this 
city  is  but  a  half  century  old;  there  was  not  a  wheel  here  fifty  years 
ago.  We  have  a  population  of  40,000;  we  employ  15,000  operatives, 
and  we  intend  that  they  shall  have  a  comfortable  living.  I  hope  you 
gentlemen  who  have  come  here  from  other  States  will  observe  the  con- 
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dition  of  labor  in  this  country.  I  wish  you  had  the  time  to  visit  their 
homes  in  this  city.  We  have  15,000  and  more  contented  operatives  in 
our  mills,  and  their  homes  are  comfortable.  Your  mission  here  is  one 
of  peace,  and  it  will  tend  to  the  happiness  of  the  world.  We  welcome 
you  here,  and  hope  you  will  carry  from  us  pleasant  and  profitable  rec- 
ollections of  your  visit  to  New  Hampshire. 

Present  at  the  luncheon,  in  addition  to  those  whose 
names  have  been  previously  mentioned,  were  Messrs.  John 
L.  Bremer  and  George  A.  Gardner,  both  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Amoskeag  directorate. 

High  noon  was  being  announced  by  a  hundred  bells  and 
whistles  when  the  special  train  drew  out  for  Portland,  Me. , 
going  via  the  Concord  Railroad,  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  and  the  Portland  and  Rochester  Railroad. 

THE  VISIT  TO   PORTLAND. 

The  train  reached  Portland  at  a  few  minutes  before  4  p. 
m.,  and  at  the  depot  the  party  was  welcomed  by  Mayor 
Melcher  and  a  number  of  other  city  officials  and  business 
men  of  prominence.  The  reception  committee,  which  had 
boarded  the  train  two  hours  previously  at  Springvale,  was 
composed  of  Messrs.  Thomas  P.  Shaw,  Wilford  G.  Chap- 
man, J.  S.  Gilliatt,  J.  H.  Hamlen  and  J.  E.  Marrett. 
Carriages  were  in  waiting,  and  in  these  the  visitors  and 
committeemen  rode  around  and  through  the  city  for  more 
than  an  hour,  reaching  the  Falmouth  Hotel  shortly  after 
5  o'clock.  In  the  parlors  there  were  general  introductions 
by  members  of  the  committees,  which  were  constituted  as 
follows: 

General  committee. — On  behalf  of  the  city,  Mayor 
Melcher,  Aldermen  Thompson,  McCann,  Smart,  Mc- 
Clutchy,  Rand,  Shaw,  and  Hobbs;  Councilmen  Crockett, 
Foss,  Fitts,  Kennard,  Gilliatt,  Chapman,  Barrett,  and 
Irish.  On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  S.  J.  Anderson, 
J.  H.  Hamlen,  E.  Greely  Spring,  James  E.  Marrett,  W. 
H.  Milliken,  George  S.  Hunt,  Fred  N.  Dow,  M.  N.  Rich, 
and  J.  S.  Winslow. 

General  sub-committee. — City:  Councilman  Crockett, 
Alderman  McClutchy,  Alderman  Rand,  and  Councilman 
Foss;  Board  of  Trade:  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Hamlen. 
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Reception  at  depot. — City:  Alderman  Thomas  P.  Shaw, 
Councilmen  Joseph  S.  Gilliatt,  Wilford  G.  Chapman; 
Board  of  Trade:  E.  G.  Spring. 

Carriages  and  route. — City:  Alderman  Nehemiah  Smart, 
Councilmen  William  B.  Irish,  John  A.  Fitts;  Board  <>!' 
Trade:  J.  E.  Marrett. 

Harbor. — Aldermen  Benjamin  Thompson,  M.  C.  Mc- 
Cann;  Board  of  Trade:  W.  H.  Milliken. 

Dinnn: — City:  Alderman  John  P.  Hobbs,  Councilman 
Charles  A.  Kennard;  Board  of  Trade:  George  S.  Hunt, 
F.  N.  Dow. 

Statistics. — Secretaries  George  C.  Burgess  and  M.  N. 
Rich,  of  the  committees  from  the  City  Council  and  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

THE  BANQUET  AT  PORTLAND. 

The  banquet,  which  was  given  in  the  large  dining-hall 
of  the  Falmouth  Hotel,  commenced  at  7.30.  The  local 
notables  present  included  Mayor  Melcher,  who  presided, 
the  board  of  aldermen  and  the  common  council,  Senator 
Hale,  Representative  Nelson  Dingley,  Representative 
Boutelle,  Judge  Webb,  Hon.  L.  M.  D.  Sweat,  George  S. 
Hunt,  Surveyor  Cleaves,  City  Clerk  Burgess,  J.  H.  Ham- 
len,  J.  E.  Marrett,  G.  S.  Hunt,  F.  E.  Boothby,  W.  F. 
Milliken,  Frank  Dudley,  Russell  Lewis,  W.  S.  Dana,  S. 
C.  Strout,  W.  R.  Wood,  Charles  S.  Fobes,  Francis  Fes- 
senden,  C.  A.  Brown,  C.  E.  Jose,  C.  J.  Chapman,  W.  G. 
Davis,  H.  S.  Osgood,  Albion  Little,  S.  L.  Larrabee,  Hor- 
ace Anderson,  Frank  Crocker,  John  E.  DeWitt,  Capt. 
Frank  Wildes,  Hon.  E.  E.  Rand,  Postmaster  Palmer,  Col. 
J.  A.  Smith,  U.  S.  A. ;  Maj.  Dunn,  U.  S.  A. ;  Clerk  of 
Council  Wade,  E.  Greely  Spring,  W.  H.  Milliken,  M.  N. 
Rich,  Dr.  S.  C.  Gordon,  Ex-Governor  Selden  Connor,  S. 
C.  Dyer,  A.  A.  Strout,  H.  H.  Shaw,Elias  Thomas,  A.  W. 
Coombs,  W.  W.  Brown,  Philip  H.  Brown,  C.  R.  Milliken, 
W.  F.  Lunt,  J.  H.  Drummond,  Clarence  Hale,  B.  D.  Ver- 
rill,  W.  H.  Anderson,  Charles  D.  Brown,  George  K.  Cram, 
Fritz  H.  Jordan.  District  Attorney  Bird,  and  United  States 
Marshal  Harmon.  Representatives  Reed  and  Milliken 
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•were  not  present,  their  engagements  in  Washington  and 
the  West  keeping  them  away. 

With  the  cigars  came  the  speeches,  inaugurated  by 
Mayor  Melcher,  who  called  the  assembly  to  order  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  :  In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Portland  I  desire  to  express  my 
gratification  that  the  tour  of  such  illustrious  representatives  of  so  many 
countries  of  our  continent  has  included  our  city  and  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  giving  you  this  hasty  glance  at  our  sur- 
roundings. I  beg  you  to  accept  the  heartiest  of  welcomes  from  Port- 
land and  her  citizens.  But  I  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  the 
regret  that  the  time  could  not  have  been  longer  and  the  opportunity 
given  to  make  the  proposed  trip  down  the  harbor  of  which  we  are  so 
justly  proud — the  harbor,  beautiful,  safe,  commodious, where  the  largest 
vessels  can  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  any  state  of  the  tide. 

Though  short,  I  trust  the  visit  will  be  pleasant,  and  from  it  may 
arise  a  much  better  acquaintance  and  many  closer  business  relations 
than  we  now  enjoy  with  the  countries  which  you  represent. 

In  welcoming  you  to  our  city  we  also  welcome  you  to  our  State. 
Our  governor  is  not  here,  but  one  of  our  Senators  is  present.  We  shall 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Senator  Hale,  of  Maine. 

Senator  Hale,  whose  rising  was  loudly  applauded,  said: 

I  cordially  join,  Mr.  Mayor,  in  welcoming  to  the  State  all  the  dele- 
gates in  this  most  important  American  Congress.  In  their  journey 
through  the  country  their  steps  will  touch  no  farther  bounds  north- 
ward than  the  soil  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I  am  certain  that  no- 
where will  they  find  a  gladder  and  a  heartier  welcome  than  here. 
[Applause.  ]  And  this  Congress,  Mr.  Mayor,  does  not  by  any  means  come 
to  this  State  wholly  as  a  stranger.  The  names  of  our  own  delegates 
upon  it  are  familiar  words  wherever  honorable  business,  deserving  suc- 
cess, and  high  integrity  are  known  and  have  their  proper  weight.  Far 
away  as  we  are  from  the  home  of  these  other  delegates,  who  have  been 
sent  here  by  our  sister  States,  the  State  of  Maine  is  by  no  means  without 
that  knowledge  which  conies  from  actual  contact  of  the  sister  coun- 
tries of  America. 

Prominent  men  of  Portland,  in  the  days  gone  by,  have  built  up 
fortunes  in  the  South  American  trade,  and  throughout  the  State  at 
large  great  business  houses  have  sent  the  products  of  the  forests 
and  the  factories  of  Maine  to  all  the  ports  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  American  shipper  has  been  known  there  for  years;  and  more 
than  all  that,  sir,  the  Maine  sailor  lias  been  known  everywhere.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

There  are  few  places  into  which  the  Maine  sailor  has  not  penetrated. 
The  seafaring  exploits,  so  eloquently  portrayed  by  Burke  a  hundred  years 
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ago,  have  been  paralleled  in  all  the  years  since  by  the  adventures  of  the 
Maine  sailor.  He  h;i->  weathered  every  cape  in  the  southern  and  in  the 
northern  hemispheres.  Around  •'many  western  islands  lias  lie  been"  and 
"  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen."  (his  sailor  from  Maine.  All 
the  passages  of  the  great  Gulf  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  waters  of 
Casco  Bay.  The  Spanish  Main  is  to  him  an  open  book.  The  fabled 
flight  from  Orinoco  is  a  reality  to  him;  he  has  fled  before  that  terrible 
incoming  tide  in  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  A  ma/on  that  destroys  every- 
thing it  overtakes.  He  has  rested  his  bark  in  the  still  waters  where 
the  La  Plata  mingles  with  the  sea.  He  has  visited  every  port  in  the 
Hra/ils.  in  Uruguay,  and  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  This  Maine 
sailor  has  passed  through  the  tempestuous  Magellan,  has  skirted  the 
Pacific  coast,  has  touched  at  every  port  on  that  great  ocean,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  14,000  miles  he  is  found  to-day  casting  for  fish  in  the  waters 
of  Alaska. 

So,  sir,  these  countries  are  not  unknown  to  the  State  of  Maine;  but 
it  is  true  that  in  later  years  these  delegates  from  our  sister  countries 
and  their  countrymen  have  not  seen  as  much  as  formerly  of  the 
Maine  skipper  and  the  Maine  sailor.  But  it  is  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  Maine,  in  common  with  all  the  country,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for 
the  American  people,  that  the  outcome  of  the  mission  of  this  Congress 
shall  be  to  extend  our  commercial  relations  with  those  countries  and 
have  more  of  the  neighborly  feeling  and  more  of  the  intermingling 
that  conies  to  the  citizens  of  peaceful  States.  [Applause.]  Our  Secre- 
tary of  State  said  well,  the  other  day,  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  this 
business.  [Applause.]  It  has  all  been  above-board.  Through  this 
Congress  and  its  mission  it  is  meant  that  Americans  shall  know  each 
other  better  and  appreciate  each  other  better.  [Applause.]  Through 
this  Congress  it  is  hoped  that  nearer  commercial  relations  will  be 
formed  and  nearer  alliances  made.  I  do  not,  for  one,  look  to  see  tin's 
all  come  about  immediately;  but,  Mr.  Mayor,  friends,  and  delegates,  I 
do  hope  that  this  generation  will  not  be  many  years  older  before  it  will 
see  treaties  made  and  commercial  policies  formed  that  shall  give  much 
more  largely  than  now  to  Americans  the  benefits  of  American  trade. 
[Applause.]  The  geologists  and  geographers  are  fond  of  talking  about 
America  as  a  unit.  They  tell  us  of  the  vast  mountain  ranges  that 
traverse  it  from  north  to  south,  of  the  balance  of  climatic  influence, 
and  of  all  things  that  goto  make  one  great  hemisphere.  I  hope  to 
live  to  see  the  day  that,  without  regard  to  political  union,  in  all  things 
that  go  to  make  a  unit,  freedom  of  trade,  interchange  of  products,  clear 
from  Behring  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  shall  be  one  grand 
harmonious  whole.  [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  May  or  and  gentlemen,  if  such  a  consummation  can  be  attained 
by  this  wisely  conceived  and  happily  carried  out  plan  for  an  American 
Congress  here  within  our  own  limits,  then  the  gratitude  of  generations 
to  come  will  be  fitly  given  and  wholly  due  to  the  great  minds  that  con- 
ceived this  great  plan.  [Applause.] 
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The  mayor  then  introduced  Delegate  Flint,  who  re- 
sponded for  the  guests  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mayor  and  gentlemen,  the  happiest  days  of  my  boyhood  were 
spent  in  this  city  when  I  used  to  come  up  here  from  the  country  to 
help  you  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  happiest  days  of  iny 
youth  were  spent  with  the  courteous  and  hospitable  people  of  Latin- 
America,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  ac- 
company my  friends  from  South  America  to  this,  my  native  State. 
To-day,  I  am  renewing  the  happy  associations  of  my  boyhood  and 
youth  in  accompanying  here  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  South 
America,  whom  I  am  pleased  to  call  my  friends.  While  the  delegates 
know  the  Pine-Tree  State  as  a  great  manufacturing  State,  they  look 
upon,  as  our  second  best  product,  the  men  of  Maine  [applause],  and  our 
best  product  the  women  of  Maine.  [Applause.]  And  furthermore  our 
Southern  neighbors  have  named  a  man  whom  Maine  is  proud  to  con- 
sider her  own,  and  the  United  States  as  one  of  her  most  eminent  leaders, 
as  the  man  worthy  to  preside  over  the  Congress  of  the  American  na- 
tions. [Great  applause.] 

Our  delegates  from  abroad  are  meeting  some  of  the  men  who  have 
been  foremost  in  extending  our  foreign  commerce,  men  who  brought 
the  oak  from  the  swamps  of  Virginia  and  the  yellow  pine  from  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  built  clipper-ships  that  were  the  pride  of  the 
ocean,  and  gave  us  the  leadership  in  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world; 
men  who,  under  as  favorable  conditions  as  enjoyed  by  Europeans,  will 
show  the  same  enterprise  and  skill  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past  in  the  construction  and  navigation  of  sea-going  ships.  [Applause.] 

President  Harrison  has  stated  that  we  need  frequent,  direct,  and 
rapid  transportation  to  the  countries  to  the  South  of  us;  otherwise  the 
extension  of  trade  with  these  nations  is  impossible.  Our  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  advisability  of  developing  means  of  exchange 
with  our  Southern  neighbors,  and  the  benefits  that  frequent  communi- 
cation would  distribute  throughout  this  entire  land.  Of  the  shipments 
to  Brazil  by  the  United  States  alone  last  year,  10  per  cent,  came  from 
Georgia,  6  per  cent,  from  Virginia,  and  12  per  cent,  from  three  West- 
ern States.  Every  United  States  vessel  in  the  South  is  a  traveling  sales- 
man for  American  manufactures.  [Applause.] 

This  country  has  been  so  busy  developing  its  internal  resources  that 
trade  with  our  Southern  neighbors  has  beeh  neglected.  Last  year  we 
bought  $180,000,000  of  their  products.  And  let  me  say,  in  answer  to 
those  who  are  stating  that  we  can  never  get  the  South  American  trade 
until  we  take  the  duties  off  South  American  products,  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  commodities  coming  from  the  countries  represented  by  the 
delegates  to  this  Congress  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

We  purchased  last  year  from  the  countries  south  of  us  products  to  the 
value  of  $181,000,000.  We  sold  them  only  $69,000,000.  We  therefore 
had  to  pay  them  last  year  in  cash  $112,000,000.  They  bought  over  90 
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por  rent,  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  they  required,  in  Europe, 
a  ml  asked  us  to  send  to  London  $11^,000,000  to  pay  for  them.  We 
s. -it  1« -d  that  account  by  shipping  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  other  things, 
l>ut  had  to  ship  about  $30,000,000  in  gold.  Tin-si-  -old  >liipmeuts  dis- 
turl>ed  the  American  financiers  and  tended  to  restrict  the  enterprise  of 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Instead  of  shipping  the  gold  to 
Kurope  to  pay  for  South  American  products,  we  have  a  right  to  ask 
our  Southern  friends  to  purchase  of  us  the  watches,  carpets,  dry  goods. 
lumber,  and  other  merchandise  and  manufactured  products  which  we 
are  exhibiting  to  them  on  this  visit  to  the  industrial  centers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Mayor,  and  friends  of  my  native  State,  allow  me  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  our  hearty  welcome.  Let  me  propose,  in  conclusion,  a 
sentiment  which  brings  us  together  here  to-night:  "To  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  nations  of  the  Americas:  May  they  be  as 
pure  as  the  aspirations  of  their  best  men;  as  broad  as  the  table-lands  of 
South  America,  and  as  lasting  as  the  backbone  of  this  great  continent — 
the  Rockies  and  the  Andes."  [Great  applause.] 

Delegate  Mendonca,  of  Brazil,  was  then  introduced  by 
the  mayor.  Senor  Mendonca  said  he  felt  very  much 
honored  by  the  invitation  given  him  to  address  the  citizens 
of  Portland.  The  object  which  brought  the  Conference 
together  was  a  theme  worthy  of  treatment  by  such  a  man 
as  Daniel  Webster;  it  was  a  subject  in  every  way  worthy 
the  great  expounder .  The  giant  was  dead,  however,  and 
the  matter  had  to  be  treated  by  the  men  of  the  present 
generation. 

If  you  have  the  happiness  of  having  at  the  head  of  your  national 
cabinet  a  statesman  of  your  own  State,  you  have  also  the  privilege  of 
having  at  the  head  of  your  national  literature  a  great  poet,  born  in  your 
own  city.  In  1881  I  was  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to 
invite  Longfellow  to  visit  him  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  We  met  in  Cam- 
bridge and  talked  for  a  long  time  on  his  veranda,  surrounded  and 
shadowed  by  the  old  elms,  a  pleasing  reproduction  of  the  noble  trees 
which  I  have  seen  to-day  surrounding  his  old  home  in  Main  street.  We 
talked  of  poetry  and  of  places,  we  spoke  of  the  future  of  nations  and  of 
the  future  of  America.  When  I  speak  of  America,  gentlemen,  I  speak 
of  the  whole  continent,  the  South,  the  Central,  and  the  North.  He 
asked  me  what  I  could  see  in  the  future,  half  a  century  or  a  century 
hence,  when  the  United  States  would  count  its  200,000,000  or  300,000,000 
of  population,  and  Brazil  its  50,000,000  or  100,000,000.  The  question  of 
the  poet  has  been  properly  answered  to-day.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Hale  has 
told  you  that  there  is  no  mystery  connected  with  this  International 
Congress;  that  everything  is  to  be  done  in  the  clear  light.  Europe  is 
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looking  upon  us  with  suspicion,  while  we  are  looking  at  each  other  with 
fraternal  feelings.  We  Americans  are  trying  to  clothe  and  feed  our- 
selves at  home.  [Applause.] 

Senator  HALE.  Here  is  the  question  very  clearly  answered. 

But  your  poet  went  further  [Senor  Mendonca  went  on],  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  thought  of  England,  with  her  coal  mines  exhausted,  and  of 
the  old  continent  without  bread.  I  think  of  that  atthishour,  and  I 
answer  that,  in  such  a  case,  this  America  of  ours  will  open  the  coffers 
of  its  riches  and  feed  and  clothe  needy  Europe.  [Loud  applause.] 

Your  poet,  in  his  little  poem  of  the  Congo  River,  speaks  of  that  wind- 
ing stream  that  unites  lake  with  lake.  The  dream  of  his  fancy  has 
around  this  table  become  a  live  reality.  The  waters  of  the  Plata,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Mississippi  have  mingled  themselves  together.  Bound 
by  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  from  Patagonia  to  Alaska,  the  mighty  body 
of  America  has  but  a  single  soul;  the  stream  of  opinion  flows  in  the 
same  direction  and  "links  together  nation  and  nation."  [Long-con- 
tinued applause.] 

Mayor  Melcher  then  introduced  the  Hon.  A.  A.  Strout, 
who  said: 

I  certainly  share  in  the  general  regret  that  we  can  not  have  more 
time  in  which  to  manifest  our  pleasure  in  receiving  this  visit  from  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  our  guests  here  to-night.  But  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  their  imperative  engagements  permit  us  only 
to  express  a  cordial  and  hearty  greeting  and  our  entire  approval  of  the 
purpose  of  their  visit  to  this  country. 

The  city  of  Portland,  from  its  beginning,  has  be?n  engaged  in  com- 
mercial enterprises.  Its  situation  and  facilities  for  trade  naturally  in- 
vite an  exchange  of  commodities  with  other  nations,  and  in  the  past 
its  ships  have  carried  the  American  flag  to  every  port  visited  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  these  representatives  of  great  peo- 
ples, imbued  with  the  spirit  of  living  progress  which  makes  this century 
illustrious,  gives  promise  that  these  commercial  relations,  so  advanta- 
geous to  all  parties,  will  be  revived  and  largely  increased  in  the  future. 
[Applause.]  But.  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  in  its  commercial  aspect  alone 
that  this  visit  is  significant  and  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  our  town. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Portland  that  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  so  many  representatives  of  the  other  great  nations  who  occupy 
this  continent.  We  are  all  Americans,  and  it  is  our  continent.  Its 
marvelous  progress,  the  triumph  of  its  people  over  obstacles  inter- 
posed by  nature,  of  cold  and  heat,  of  mighty  mountains,  of  sterile 
plains,  and  the  glories  of  still  greater  achievements  yet  to  come,  are 
the  common  heritage  of  yourselves  and  your  children.  [Applause.] 
And  it  is  this  sentiment  of  unity  of  interests  and  of  national  achieve- 
ments which  finds  expression  in  the  presence  of  these  distinguished 
visitors  to  our  people.  It  gives  promise  of  peace,  of  the  building  up  of 
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enterprises,  of  tho  education  and  advancement  of  neighlxmnp- 
]M-oples.  and  of  that  unity  of  purpose,  which  must  pompd  tlu-  respeci 
of  th"civili/.ed  world. 

Hut.  added  to  this.  \ve  have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  these  gentle- 
men in  tlicir  unotticial  capacit y.  They  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying  that  "  There  arc  men  Keyond  the  inouiitaiiis."  We  are  cordially 
glad  that  they  liave  come,  and  only  regret  that  they  cannot  st.iy  longer; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  saint'  hearty  greetings  which  they  receive 
to-night  will  meet  them  wherever  they  may  chance  to  go.  Everywhere 
they  will  lx-  recognized  as  the  messengers  of  a  new  era  of  closer  rela- 
tionship, i  if  l>etter  acquaintance,  and  of  a  more  permanent  and  lasting 
relationship.  I  propose  as  a  sentiment  nearest  our  hearts  to-night. 
"The  | >n>>] verity  and  unbroken  friendship  of  the  nations  of  the  Three 
Americas." 

Delegate  Carlos  Martinez  Silva  was  the  next  speaker. 
His  remarks  were  in  Spanish,  interpreted  by  Mr.  Pierra. 
SeAor  Silva  thanked  the  citizens  of  Portland  for  the  very 
cordial  manner  in  which  the  delegates  from  the  South 
American  countries  had  been  received.  The  idea  of  an 
American  Congress  was  not  a  new  one;  it  had  been  sug- 
iresied  in  times  past,  but  those  periods  had  been  unpropi- 
tious.  Now  everything  appeared  to  be  favorable  and  ho 
hoped  the  results  would  be  satisfactory.  To  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  much  honor  was  due  for  the 
undertaking,  and  he  personally  felt  under  great  obligations 
t<  i  it  for  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter. 

There  was  a  general  and  vociferous  demand  for  speeches 
by  Representatives  Boutelle  and  Dingley,  but  the  mayor 
staled  that  the  hour  had  arrived  when  the  delegates  must 
depart,  and  he  formally  bade  the  visitors  farewell. 

SEVENTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT  TO  WORCESTER. 

It  was  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  0.  two  hours 
;in<l  a  half  ahead  of  Schedule  time,  when  I  he  special  train 
stopped  in  the  depot  at  Worcester,  Mass.  At  7.o<»  the  re- 
ception  committee  of  the  city-council,  consisting  of  Mayor 
Winslow,  Aldermen  Ely  and  Whitney,  President.  Wood- 
ward, of  the  common  council,  Councilmen  Hoar.  Rri-hani. 
and  McMahon,  together  with  invited  guests — men  proini- 
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nent  in  the  business,  social,  and  educational  affairs  of  the 
city — took  carriages  at  the  city-hall  and  proceeded  to  the 
Union  station.  The  invited  guests  were  Stephen  Salis- 
bury. Ex-Mayors  Pratt  and  Hildreth,  P.  L.  Moen,  Charles 
J.  Washburn,  George  S.  Barton,  C.  H.  Hutchings,  H.  A. 
Marsh,  Nathaniel  Paine,  C.  M.  Dyer,  S.  S.  Green,  W.  J. 
Hogg,  M.  J.  Whittall,  George  Sumner,  S.  E.  Winslow, 
Dr.  H.  Y.  Simpson,  J.  E.  Davis,  James  Green,  S.  R.  Hey- 
wood,  E.  T.  Marble,  A.  P.  Marble,  Justin  E.  Ware,  Post- 
master James  E.  Esterbrook,  F.  P.  Goulding,  G.  Henry 
Whitcomb,  Senor  Mariano,  and  Senor  D.  Carriano  (the 
latter  two  being  guests  of  Mr.  Salisbury. ) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  the  station  Mayor  Wins- 
low  entered  the  train  and  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  city. 
Shortly  after  the  several  delegates,  with  their  secretaries, 
alighted  from  the  train  and  were  introduced  to  the  assem- 
bled citizens.  A  drive  through  the  city  was  then  enjoyed 
by  the  entire  party,  the  station  being  reached  once  more 
at  10  o'clock.  Here  Delegate  Studebaker  received  a  tele- 
gram informing  him  that  his  beautiful  home  at  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  night. 
Mr.  Studebaker  took  the  first  train  for  the  West,  after  re- 
ceiving the  condolence  that  could  be  offered  in  the  brief 
space  of  time  before  the  special  train  pulled  out  for  Wil- 
limantic,  Conn. 

AT  WILLIMANTIC. 

At  Willimantic  the  train  was  boarded  by  a  Connecticut 
delegation  consisting  of  Governor  Bulkeley,  Senator  Haw- 
ley,  John  H.  Hall,  George  H.  Day,  and  C.  C.  Kimball. 
Under  the  guidance  of  President  L.  A.  Barbour  and  Agent 
Eugene  S.  Ross  the  party  made  a  tour  of  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Company's  Mills.  The  inspection  was  necessarily 
a  hasty  one,  for  at  12.30  the  special  train  was  being  speeded 
toward  South  Manchester  while  the  travelers  were  par- 
taking of  luncheon  served  in  the  dining  car. 

AT  SOUTH    MANCHESTER. 

The  attraction  at  South  Manchester  was  the  Cheney  Silk 
Mills,  with  Senator  Hawley  acting  as  principal  guide.  The 
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various  processes  of  manufacture  were  examined  by  an  in- 
teivsted  crowd,  that  when  it  left  took  awaya  gretit  many 
miniature  editions  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  beautifully 
made,  of  the  silk-worms'  product.  These  souvenirs  were 

used  as  neckerchiefs  or  as  hat  decorators. 

AT  HARTFORD. 

Hartford  was  reached  at  :;.\!.~>,  and  as  soon  as  the  excur- 
sionists got  off  the  train  they  were  escorted  to  carriages 
and  driven  to  a  number  of  factories.  The  party  was 
divided  into  six  sections,  each  of  which  was  in  charge  of 
the  following  committee: 

First  section:  Earnest  Cady,  C.  C.  Kimball,  and  Henry 
Roberta 

Second  section:  G.  A.  Fail-field,  J.  M.  Fairfield,  and  Dan- 
iel Morrell. 

Third  section  :  F.  A.  Pratt,  Amos  Whitney,  M.  W. 
Graves,  and  G.  M.  Bond. 

Fourth  Section  :  M.  S.  Chapman,  L.  B.  Plimpton,  Lev- 
erett  Brainard,  and  Pliny  Jewell. 

Fifth  section  :  John  H.  Hall,  A.  S.  Cook,  and  J.  G. 
Morales. 

Sixth  section  :  George  H.  Day,  Albert  A.  Pope,  F4  C. 
Billings,  and  F.  E.  Belden. 

Other  committees  were  composed  as  follows  : 

finance. — D.  W.  C.  Skilton,  chairman  ;  John  W. 
Welch,  A.  B.  Gillett,  E.  C.  Frisbie,  H.  P.  Hitchcock. 

Banquet. — William  H.  Post,  L.  B.  Plimpton,  Judson  H. 
Root,  H.  C.  Dwight,  George  W.  Beach. 

Board  of  Trade  Reception  Committee. — George  L.  Chase, 
\V.  C.  Skinner,  W.  N.  Pelton,  Edgar  F.  Burn  ham,  John 
M.  Iiolcomb,  John  W.  Welch,  E.  S.  Kibbe,  J.  Samuels, 
William  H.  Gross,  R.  N.  Fitzgerald,  W.  H.  Wiley,  Charles 
G.  Frisbie,  D.  W.  C.  Skilton,  George  E.  Hatch,  Robert  N. 
Seyms.  Kdwiu  S.  Bartlett,  George  W.  Beach,  H.  P.  Hitch- 
cork,  S.  B.  Bosworth,  P.  P.  Bennett,  John  S.  Camp,  F.  B. 
Wilson,  A.  B.  Gillett,  and  Elisha  B.  Squires. 

The  establishments  visited  were  those  of  the  Colt's 
Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Jewell 
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Belting  Company,  the  Government  Envelope  Works,  the 
Weed  Sewing  Machine  Company,  the  Woven- Wire  Mat- 
tress Company,  Pratt  &  Whitney's,  Billings  &  Spencer, 
Pratt  &  Cady,  the  Hartford  Machine  Screw  Company,  the 
Hartford  Writing  Machine  Company,  Smith  &  Bourn's, 
the  Smyth  Book-Sewing  Machine  Company,  the  I.  B.  Davis 
Company,  and  the  Rogers  Manufacturing  Company. 

THE  BANQUET  AT  HARTFORD. 

At  7  o'clock  the  excursionists  and  a  number  of  the  rep- 
resentative business  men  of  Hartford  met  at  the  Allyn 
House.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  H.  Post  each 
visitor  was  given  a  Connecticut  escort  to  the  banquet  hall. 

Governor  Bulkeley  presided  over  the  feast,  sitting  at  the 
head  of  the  central  table  and  facing  Mayor  Root;  the  ta- 
bles on  the  right  and  left,  respectively,  were  in  charge  of 
Senator  Hawley  and  President  Allen  of  the  board  of 
trade.  The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  President 
Smith  of  Trinity  College. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  from  Hartford  and  vi- 
cinity were  present:  P.  H.  Woodward,  Pliny  Jewell,  O. 
H.  Blanchard,  George  L.  Chase,  Frederick  H.  Plimpton, 
A.  E.  Burr,  Jotham  Goodnow,  Charles  R.  Chapman,  Dray- 
ton  Hillyer,  A.  B.  Gillett,  E.  P.  Hitchcock,  F.  A.  Pratt, 
George  H.  Fairfield,  M.  S.  Chapman,  Earnest  Cady,  W. 
H.  Gross,  H.  J.  Wickham,  T.  W.  Russell,  Charles  D.  War- 
ner, Charles  M.  Joslyn,  Col.  E.  H.  Sears,  Daniel  Morrell, 
W.  W.  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.,  E.  J.  Bassett,  Charles  H. 
Clark,  William  H.  Post,  Judson  H.  Root,  George  W. 
Beach,  Dr.  Stearns,  William  E.  Simons,  S.  L.  Clemens, 
John  M.  Holcomb,  J.  D.  Brown,  Charles  S.  Landers,  James 
Bolter,  G.  Wells  Root,  Job  Williams,  Jonathan  F.  Morris, 
Frank  E.  Belden,  Rev.  J.  K.  Wheeler,  L.  T.  Frisbie,  H. 
R.  Coffin,  William  Hammersley,  Rev.  J.  H.  Twitchell,  M, 
W.  Graves,  C.  C.  Kimball,  Lucius  A.  Barbour,  William 
H.  Bulkeley,  A.  P.  Hyde,  George  W.  Smith,  Col.  A.  A. 
Pope,  Frank  L.  Howard,  J.  G.  Morales,  George  Maxwell, 
E.  C.  Frisbie,  George  H.  Day,  John  H.  Hall,  R.  N.  Pratt, 
A.  S.  Cook,  Henry  Roberts,  Fred  Plimpton,  Jamae 
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Nichols.  George  H.  Folts,  J.  C.  Kinney,  H.  A.  Redfield, 
Fn-d  C.  Billings,  Amos  Whitney,  Charles  A.  Jewell,  W. 
H.  Wiley,  John  A.  Porter,  Linus  B.  Plimpton,  Henry  C. 
Dwight,  Dr.  R.  G.  Gatling,  Leverett  Brainard,  James  A. 
Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  E.  P.  Parker,  F.  F.  Street,  Dr.  Henry 
Barnard,  N.  L.  Bradley,  William  H.  Watrous,  Rodney 
Dennis.  James  J.  Goodwin,  J.  M.  Thomson,  James  L. 
Howard,  John  M.  Fairfield,  George  Ellis,  F.  A.  Bourn, 
Yung  Wing,  John  S.  Camp  and  George  M.  Bond. 

The  small  space  of  time  at  his  command  was  the  excuse 
offered  by  General  Bulkeley  for  commencing  the  oratory 
before  the  dinner  was  concluded.  He  said: 

The  assembling  of  the  International  American  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington is  an  avent  which  has  excited  remarkable  interest  among  the 
American  people.  This  interest  is  founded  largely  in  the  faith  that  the 
wisdom,  intelligence,  and  statesmanship — in  other  words,  the  Ameri- 
canism— of  the  members  will  produce  something  that  will  add  largely 
to  the  glorification  of  the  several  nations;  will  produce  a  closer  union, 
both  governmental  and  commercial.  Connecticut  is  concerned  on  ac- 
count of  its  diversified  interests,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  for  our- 
selves the  markets  of  the  world  that  obviously  belong  to  us.  It  is  my 
duty  and  pleasure  to  welcome  officially  the  guests  of  the  United  States 
to  Hartford.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  We  have  a  small  State 
but  one  in  which  we  take  just  pride.  It  is  rich  in  its  people,  in  its 
prosperity,  the.  development  of  its  great  manufacturing  industries,  but 
above  all  in  the  great  intelligence  of  the  vast  industrial  army  which  has 
made  Connecticut  what  it  is.  I  regret  that  your  stay  is  so  short.  I 
wish  it  were  long  enough  for  you  to  study  the  government  »inder  which 
we  live,  its  vast  educational  and  industrial  interests. 

The  governor  then  introduced  Delegate  Velarde,  of  Bo- 
livia, who  responded  briefly  in  Spanish  and  whose  remarks 
were  interpreted  by  Mr.  Pierra.  The  sentiment  \\ilh 
which  Senor  Velarde  concluded  his  speech  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Senator  Hawley  was  the  next  speaker,  greeted  with 
hearty  applause.  He  said : 

Gentlemen  of  many  lands,  many  climates,  and  many  languages,  I 
join  the  governor  in  a  hearty  welcome.  We  are  but  a  fraction,  say 
three-quarters  of  one  million,  of  the  sixty-five  millions  of  tin-  I'nitcd 
States,  all  of  whom  probably  expect  to  dine  with  you.  We  lia\ •«•  a  lit- 
tle State  of  only  5,000  square  miles.  You  will  liml  other  States  with 
forty  or  fifty  times  our  area,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  no  State  will  you  be 
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more  kindly  welcomed,  and  there  is  none  that  can  offer  you  a  more 
peculiar  experience.  We  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  It 
was  in  1639  that  a  few  gentlemen  met,  with  probably  a  less  elegant 
dinner  than  this,  and  there  framed  the  first  written  constitution  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  From  that  time  to  this  we  have  never  had  a 
governor  whom  we  have  not  ourselves  elected.  We  have  never  had 
an  officer  to  take  an  oath  to  serve  other  than  the  State  of  Connecticut 
until  recently  the  National  Government  was  included  in  the  oath.  We 
have  had  but  two  changes  m  our  constitution  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  This  is  the  land  of  steady  habits,  of  free  men,  free  votes,  free 
institutions.  Many  of  you  doubtless  are  blessed  with  more  fertile 
lands  and  a  milder  climate.  Perhaps  because  of  our  conditions  we  have 
learned  to  think  for  ourselves,  chiefly  by  reason  of  our  common-school 
education.  Because  of  the  policy  of  our  Government  in  protecting 
patents  we  have  made  a  marvelous  development  of  industries  and  in- 
ventions. You  have  seen,  you  can  see,  but  a  fraction  of  what  this 
goodly  State  produces. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  the  harmonious  relations  which 
prevailed  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  employe",  and 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  representative  manufacturers 
whom  they  would  meet  started  in  life  as  laborers.  He 
said,  in  conclusion: 

These  are  the  things  of  which  Connecticut  boasts.  We  trust  this 
Congress  will  teach  our  people  how  important  it  is  to  strengthen  our 
own  commerce  and  improve  our  friendly  and  commercial  relations 
with  the  sister  nations  of  the  Western  continent. 

When  the  applause  which  followed  Senator  Hawley's 
speech  had  subsided,  Delegate  Manuel  Aragon,  of  Costa 
Rica,  spoke  in  English.  He  said: 

We  are  beginning  to  forget  that  we  are  foreigners  in  this  country 
[great  applause],  so  heartily  have  we  been  welcomed  everywhere 
and  treated  as  friends  and  brothers.  When  one  sees  much  light  where 
he  did  not  expect  it  he  becomes  dazzled.  This  is  the  case  with  me. 
We  do  not  know  in  my  country  what  you  produce,  and  this  trip  must 
be  of  value  in  stimulating  a  largely  increased  trade.  We  in  South 
America  follow  the  life  of  North  America.  We  try  to  copy  and  assim- 
ilate. We  are  on  your  path.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  and 
would  that  I  could  express  our  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  we  have 
enjoyed  so  much. 

President  J.  M.  Allen,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  expressed 
the  gratification  felt  at  even  brief  association  with  so  many 
distinguished  visitors  and  gave  some  popular  statistics  of 
State  industries. 
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Then  came  a  call  for  Mark  Twain,  and  Governor  Bulke- 
ley  introduced  him  as  a  gentleman  who  belonged  not  to 
Hartford  alone,  nor  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
whole  world.  The  humorist's  response  was  so  inimitably 
funny  that  no  one  reported  any  of  the  witticism. 

The  concluding  address  was  by  Delegate  Henderson, 
who  said  he  had  learned  from  Senator  Hawley  just  what 
sort  of  a  State  Connecticut  was.  There  had  been  but  two 
changes  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  When  the  State 
was  tirst  settled  its  inhabitants  were  just  as  busy  as  they 
wnv  at  this  day,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  business. 
He  remembered  that  the  first  town  meeting  in  Connecticut 
passed  a  long  series  of  ordinances  in  the  interest  of  liberty. 
Then,  as  they  did  not  have  time  to  finish  entirely,  they 
decided  that  all  other  matters  should  be  guided  by  the 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament  until  the  people  could 
meet  and  make  wiser  and  better  laws.  [Great  laughter.] 
They  had  been  in  the  same  business  ever  since — trusting 
in  the  Lord,  but  looking  out  for  wiser  and  better  manage- 
ment. Some  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  train  to  prej- 
udice the  visitors  against  Connecticut  on  account  of  cer- 
tain alleged  wooden  hams,  but  he  had  assured  the  visitors 
that  all  the  hams  had  been  shipped  direct  to  England. 
Connecticut  would  scorn  to  ship  such  hams  to  Spanish- 
America.  [Laughter.]  And  he  desired  to  remark  right 
there  that  it  would  not  pay,  for  his  people  at  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  could  make  a  whole  natural  hog  cheaper 
than  they  could  turn  out  a  wooden  ham  in  Connecticut. 

We  know  what  Connecticut  is  [said  he]  ;  we  have  been  in  it  all  day. 
[Laughter.]  Senator  Hawley  says  it  has  only  5,000  square  miles,  but 
we  feel  as  though  we  have  traveled  more  than  that  many  miles  already, 
and  have  eaten  from  15  to  20  pounds  apiece.  I  never  saw  such  a  people 
for  eating.  I  know  that  we  ought  to  be  at  the  Capitol.  It  is  notorious 
that  Connecticut  has  the  finest  public  building  in  America.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  was  built  within  the  appropriation,  and  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  informed  the  ceiling  is  absolutely  sound.  [Laughter.] 

It  was  after  10  o'clock  when  the  guests  reached  the  Capi- 
tol, where  a  large  number  of  the  good  people  of  Hartford 
were  waiting  patiently  for  an  opportunity  to  shake  hands 
with  some  of  the  diplomats.  The  visitors  were  escorted 
to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  they  were  presented  to 
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Governor  Bulkeley.  After  this  came  the  public  reception. 
Governor  Bulkeley  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Senator 
Hawley,  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Ad- 
jutant-General Barbour,  Mayor  Root,  and  President  Allen 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Among  the  ladies  of  the  receiv- 
ing party  were  Mrs.  Senator  Hawley,  Miss  Hornor,  of 
England  ;  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  Mrs.  Leverett  Brain- 
ard  and  Miss  Brainard,  Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Mrs.  P.  H. 
Ingalls,  Mrs.  George  W.  Beach,  Mrs.  Judson  H.  Root, 
Mrs.  George  Keller,  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Chase. 

EIGHTH  DAY. 

AT  COLLINSVILLE,    CONN. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  October  10,  opened  up  for  the 
delegates  at  Collinsville,  Conn.  It  was  nearly  9  o'clock 
before  the  entire  party  concluded  breakfast  and  was  ready 
as  a  whole  to  visit  the  works  of  the  Collins  Company. 
Accompanying  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  Sen- 
ator Hawley,  President  E.  H.  Sears  of  the  Collins  Com- 
pany, Ebenezer  Roberts,  and  C.  H.  Clarke.  When  the 
excursionists  left  the  train  they  were  greeted  by  C.  H. 
Blair,  Luke  Chapman,  Drayton  Hillyer,  Daniel  R.  Howe, 
and  James- J.  Goodwin,  directors  of  the  Collins  Company ; 
William  Hills,  superintendent,  and  John  Wells,  the  com- 
pany's New  York  agent.  The  train  load  was  divided  up 
into  several  subdivisions  and  escorted  to  the  factory,  where 
the  processes  of  manufacturing  axes,  plows,  hatchets, 
hammers,  picks,  shovels,  knives,  brush-hooks,  and  other 
varieties  of  edge-tools  were  shown  and  explained.  At  the 
office  of  the  company  there  was  a  magnificent  exhibit  of 
the  products  of  the  factory.  Each  member  of  the  party 
was  presented  with  two  souvenirs — one  a  huge  sheath- 
knife,  the  other  a  pocket  pin-cushion  with  solid  silver 
sides,  on  one  of  which  was  inscribed  the  date  of  the  visit. 

AT  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

By  way  of  Hartford  the  special  train  went  on  to  Meri- 
den.  At  the  former  city  a  Meriden  reception  committee 
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boarded  the  train.  It  was  composed  of  Mayor  Miles,  ex- 
Mayor  Doolittle.  N.  L.  Bradley,  andW.  F.  Rockwell. 

Several  hundred  people  were  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  depot  when  the  train,  shortly  before  noon,  readied 
Meriden.  The  reception  rommittee,  consisting  of  A.  Cham- 
berlain, Edward  Miller,  John  L.  Billard,  I.  C.  Lewis, 
Walter  Hubbard,  C.  F.  Linsley,  Geo.  H.  Wilcox,  E.  B. 
Manning,  George  R.  Curtis,  and  others,  met  the  distin- 
guished visitors  and  at  once  proceeded  to  business  by  escort- 
ing them  to  the  Britannia  Company's  works.  Here  the 
company  had  its  own  committee  ready  to  explain  t  he  work- 
ings of  the  factory,  the  gentlemen  selected  for  the  duty 
being  George  M.  Curtis,  George  H.  Wilcox,  George  R. 
Curtis,  George  E.  Savage,  John  Jepson,  E.  E.  West, 
IVdro  Almeida,  W.  W.  Mayatt,  and  Alfred  Watts.  All 
the  processes  of  manufacturing  silver-plated  goods  were 
explained  and  each  visitor  was  presented  with  a  pocket 
match-box  as  a  souvenir. 

The  Bradley  &  Hubbard  Manufacturing  Company's  fac- 
tory was  the  next  place  visited.  Those  who  conducted 
the  party  through  the  great  workshops  and  magnificent 
show-rooms  were  N.  L.  Bradley,  Walter  Hubbard,  C.  F. 
Linsley,  C.  F.  Bradley,  Emory  Coggins,  W.  A.  Hickox, 
A.  M.  Brooks,  and  A.  M.  Clarke. 

The  great  diversity  of  Meriden's  industries  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  the  excursionists,  with  a  closely 
limited  amount  of  time  at  their  disposal,  to  go  through 
more  than  a  few  of  the  workshops,  so  the  manufacturers 
decided  to  make  one  great  display.  This  took  place  in 
the  Opera  House  and  was  a  most  attractive  exhibition  of 
what  Meriden  does  for  a  living.  Those  who  contributed 
to  the  display  were  the  Meriden  Saddlery  and  Leather 
Company,  C.  Rogers  &  Bros.,  plated  ware;  E.  Miller  & 
Co.,  lamps;  the  Charles  Parker  Company,  hardware  and 
shot-guns,  the  latter  manufactured  by  the  firm  of  Parker 
Bros.;  Manning,  Bowman  &  Co.,  granite-iron  and  pearl- 
agate  ware;  Meriden  Cutlery  Company;  C.  F.  Monroe, 
decorated  opal  glassware;  the  Chapman  Manufacturing 
Company,  dog-collars  and  furnishings;  Miller  Bros.  Cut- 
lery Company;  W.  B.  Hall,  silver  and  britannia  ware;  E. 
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J.  Doolittle,  paper  boxes;  the  Journal  Publishing  Com- 
pany, printing;  the  Wilcox  &  White  Organ  Company; 
^Eolian  Organ  and  Music  Company;  the  Wilcox  Silver 
Plate  Company;  J.  D.  Bergeii,  cut  glass;  Meriden  Britan- 
nia Company;  the  Bradley  &  Hubbard  Company,  lamps, 
clocks,  and  fancy  bric-a-brac;  Meriden  Silver  Plate  Com- 
pany; Foster,  Merriam  &  Co.,  cabinet  hardware;  the  Kel- 
sey  Press  Company,  printing-presses  and  cutting-presses; 
the  Beecher  Manufacturing  Company,  carriage  hardware; 
Eaton  &  Peck  Company,  embossing  and  engraving;  the 
Malleable  Iron  Company,  lamps  and  brackets;  Meriden 
Buckle  Company;  G.  L.  Ellsbree  &  Co.,  lacquer;  E.  A. 
Horton  &  Co. ,  fancy  printing. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Opera  House  was  an  exhibit  of  the 
feminine  pulchritude  of  Meriden;  a  feature  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  visitors. 

Just  before  it  was  time  to  depart  for  New  Haven  Dele- 
gate Henderson  made  an  address  in  which  he  compli- 
mented the  people  of  Meriden  for  the  activity  they  had 
displayed  and  thanked  them  for  the  instruction  they  had 
imparted. 

Pearl-handled  pocket-knives  were  presented  the  visitors 
by  the  Miller  Bros.  Cutlery  Company.  The  souvenir  pre- 
sented by  C.  Rogers  &  Bros,  consisted  of  a  fruit-knife  and 
an  after-dinner  coffee  spoon,  inclosed  in  a  leather  and 
plush  case.  The  Meriden  Journal  also  presented  each 
member  of  the  party  with  a  prettily  bound  list  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  city. 

AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

New  Haven  was  represented  on  the  train  at  Meriden. 
Those  who  came  to  take  possession  of  their  guests  were 
General  Greeley,  Professor  Knapp,  Postmaster  English, 
Superintendent  O.  M.  Shepard,  of  the  Consolidated  Road, 
and  Mayor  Peck.  The  k-ain  reached  the  ''City  of  Elms" 
at  2  o'clock  and  as  soon  as  the  excursionists  had  concluded 
luncheon  they  were  escorted  to  carriages  by  active  com- 
mitteemen,  among  whom  were  J.  T.  Moran,  William  J. 
Atwater,  Collector  Kellam,  Professor  Brush,  Judge  Har- 
rison, H.  B.  Plant,  General  George  H.  Ford,  ex-Governor 
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Bigelow,  N.  D.  Sperry,  John  H.  Leeds,  Professor  Knapp, 
Lientenant-Governor  Merwin,  F.  H.  Hooker,  E.  S.  Kiin- 
berly,  Professor  Chandler,  Prof.  H.W.  Farnam,  C.  S.  Mer- 
sick,  ex-Mayor  H.  G.  Lewis,  ex-Mayor  Holcomb,  H.  B. 
Sargent,  H.  H.  Strong,  and  R.  P.  Cowles. 

A  halt  was  made  at  Yale  University,  in  the  old  library 
of  which  President  D  wight  welcomed  the  strangers.  As- 
sisting him  were  ex-President  Porter,  Professor  Dana, 
Rev.  Burdett  Hart,  Professor  Weir,  Professor  Knapp, 
Professor  Van  Name,  Professor  Brush,  Professor  Brewer. 
Rev.  Dr.  Munger,  and  others.  President  Dwight's  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  brief.  He  said : 

You  are  to  us  as  strangers  and  yet  as  friends  ;  and  as  friends  you 
meet  us  for  the  welfare  of  your  people  and  of  ours.  Our  university 
offers  to  you  to-day  its  freedom  and  its  hospitality  also. 

When  the  ride  was  over  several  of  the  delegates  and  at- 
tache's accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Republican  League 
Club  for  a  while,  and  then  returned  to  the  train  to  dress 
for  dinner. 

The  banquet,  which  was  tendered  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  served  in  the  Hyperion.  President  Jam.  s 
D.  Dewell  was  in  the  chair,  while  around  the  tables,  sand- 
wiched between  the  guests  of  the  occasion,  were  Senator 
Hawley,  Mayor  Peck,  George  H.  Sargent,  Charles  R.  In- 
gersoll,  GeneralS.  E.  Merwin,  Prof.  W.  J.  Knapp,  President 
Dwight,  H.  B.  Bigelow,  H.  B.  Harrison,  H.  P.  Plant,  N. 
D.  Sperry,  Prof.  H.  W.  Farnam,  Lynde  Harrison,  Eli 
Whitney,  General  E.  E.  Bradley,  Dr.  H.  W.  Carmault, 
W.  F.  Wilcox,  Dr.  J.  P.  C.  Foster,  John  M.  Peck,  Joel  A. 
Sperry,  Thomas  R.  Trow  bridge,  H.  G.  Lewis,  C.  A.  Linds- 
ley,  George  F.  Holcombe,  Col.  F.  T.  Lee,  Joseph  Sheldon. 
F.  F.  Tyler,  B.  R.  English,  Henry  T.  Blake,  General  E. 
S.  Greeley,  John  H.  Leeds,  Eli  L.  Mix,  H.  B.  Sargent,  A. 
P.  Wilder,  Joseph  Parker,  M.  J.  R.  Wichell,  Eli  Whit- 
ney, jr.,  R.  P.  Cowles,  S.  T.  Dutton,  C.  L.  Baldwin,  J.  G. 
Bronke,  C.  T.  Driscoll,  C.  H.  Trowbridge,  George  D. 
Watrous,  Engineer  Hill,  Henry  C.  White,  James  Rey- 
nolds, Henry  E.  Dawson,  L.  P.  Deming,  Col.  N.  G.  Os- 
born,  C.  M.  Loomis,  Maj.  H.  H.  Strong,  Julius  Twiss, 
David  Thomas,  P.  S.  Bennett,  Arthur  D.  Martin,  S.  H. 
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Wagner,  Franklin  H.  Hart,  Hobert  Hotchkiss,  George  E. 
Maltby,  George  M.  Grant,  John  C.  Gallagher,  D.  M. 
Reed,  William  Neely,  and  others. 

After  letters  of  regret  had  been  read,  sent  by  Governor 
Bulkeley,  Representative  Simonds,  and  others,  Chairman 
Dewell  introduced  Professor  Knapp,  who  addressed  the 
assemblage  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation : 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  Congress:  I  have  been  asked  to  dis- 
charge the  honorable  and  pleasant  task  of  addressing  you  in  Castilian 
and  of  offering  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  this  city  in  behalf  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  its  industries,  its  commerce,  and  finally  of  its 
venerable  university,  located  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  on  this 
generous  soil.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  express  how  deeply  I  am  stirred 
by  the  reflection  that  the  Spanish-American  gentlemen  of  this  Con- 
gress are  directly  descended  from  those  never-to-be-forgotten  Span- 
iards and  Lusitanians  who  discovered  and  colonized  that  immense  em- 
pire then  called  the  Indies  and  now  America.  You  have  opened  the 
way  and  we  have  but  followed.  We  are  the  second ;  you  are  the 
first.  [Applause.]  Be  then  an  example  to  us  of  union. 

Your  States,  gentlemen,  have  suffered,  like  ours,  all  the  evils  that 
flow  from  a  period  of  rival  colonizations;  evils  which  can  be  healed 
only  by  the  federal  system  which,  while  it  permits  the  play  of  local 
partialities,  welds  in  one  homogeneous  mass  the  strong  and  irresistible 
nationality.  Therefore  I  can  comprehend  as  few  of  rny  fellow  coun- 
trymen can  all  the  deep  meaning  of  that  obstinate  struggle  maintained 
by  your  grandfathers  and  your  fathers  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  It  is  high  time  for  all  the  American  States  to  wake  out  of 
their  sleep,  to  enter  into  relations  of  firm  friendship,  strengthened  by 
the  recollection  of  mutual  sufferings  experienced  in  the  cause  of  our 
national  liberties.  Let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  the  heroic  deeds  of  our 
liberators — Bolivar  on  your  side,  Washington  on  ours.  They  were 
more  than  heroes.  They  were  the  restorers  of  the  two  great  wings  of 
the  American  continent.  They  were  the  restorers  of  the  human  race — 
more  sublime  than  Alexander  or  Caesar,  because  they  created  free  peo- 
ples whose  beneficient  influence  will  reach  down  to  remotest  ages.  I 
have  no  time  to  speak  of  the  character  and  import  of  the  noble  con- 
ception represented  to-night  by  this  distinguished  and  brilliant  assem- 
blage. God  grant  that  the  outcome  of  this  sublime  thought  may  ex- 
ceed the  most  flattering  prophecy  in  behalf  of  the  powers  interested. 
[Applause.] 

Delegate  Henderson  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said: 

I  suppose  I  have  been  called  upon  to  respond  only  briefly  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  which  has  just  been  delivered.  I  understood  but  very 
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little  of  it,  but  I  can  safely  indorse  everything  that  comes  from  the  fac- 
ulty of  Yale.  For  a  week  we  have  U-en  traveling  through  the  New 
Kngland  suites,  and  in  this  time  we  have  found  no  more  splendid  State 
than  Connecticut  and  no  more  goodly  place  than  New  Haven.  The 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  this  State  are  BO  important 
that  >he  is  deeply  concerned  in  all  that  atl'ccts  the  j»rosj»erity  or  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Connecticut  is  the  bee-hive  of  American  industry: 
hence  her  interest  in  the  results  of  our  International  Conference.  If 
new  markets  are  to  be  opened,  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  her  peo- 
ple will  command  a  share  of  the  benefits.  If  commerce  is  to  !*•  re- 
awakened. New  Haven  will  IK>  found  ready  to  take  her  wonted  place  in 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  nation.  Connecticut  lias  small  territorial 
extent,  but  in  point  of  education,  intelligence,  refinement,  industry  and 
thrift,  she  is  unexcelled  as  an  American  State.  She  has  furnished  her 
full  quota  to  all  the  demands  of  patriotism,  and  far  more  than  her  equal 
proportion  of  statesmen  and  soldiers,  who  have  commanded  the  coun- 
try's admiration.  New  Haven  is  peculiarly  blessed  by  the  presence  of 
her  great  university,  a  school  scarcely  less  renowned  than  Oxford  or 
( 'amhridge.  Its  influences  have  spread  beyond  the  confines  of  New 
England,  and  even  l>eyond  the  borders  of  the  nation  itself .  Its  alumni 
take  the  highest  places  of  honor  and  trust  wherever  they  go,  and  their 
learning  and  moral  worth  have  never  failed  to  attest  the  excellence  of 
Yule.  Its  able  faculty  have  not  been  teachers  with'n  the  college  walls 
alone.  They  have  enriched  literature  by  books  of  the  highest  merit: 
teachers  not  of  knowledge  only,  but  of  morality,  its  best  companion 
and  only  safeguard.  But  why  detain  you  longer?  I  can  say  nothing 
of  this  splendid  State  that  is  not  already  known  by  all.  We  have  passed 
through  it  and  seen  its  greatness,  and  I  only  fear  that  its  excellence  may 
dim  in  comparison  the  exhibits  of  many  States  yet  to  be  seen.  We  are 
on  a  march  which  covers  the  Union.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  desire  to 
exhibit  our  country  and  all  its  greatness  to  our  Spanish-American 
friends.  What  we  shall  do  when  we  shall  have  returned  to  Washing- 
ton we  can  not  tell  you,  but  from  consultation  with  our  friends  we  find 
that  they  will  meet  us  in  every  honest  and  earnest  endeavor  for  our 
common  good.  [Applause.] 

President  Dwight,  of  Yale  University,  spoke  of  the 
harmonious  relations  which  existed  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  city  of  New  Haven,  and  extolled  the  power 
of  education.  He  was  very  cordial  in  his  welcome  of  the 
delegates,  and  when  he  concluded  was  the  recipient  of  a 
rousing  round  of  applause. 

Delegate  Carlos  Martinez  Silva,  of  Colombia,  spoke  in 
Spanish  of  the  wonders  Connecticut  had  unfolded  to  him 
and  his  colleagues.  His  remarks  were  very  brief. 

Morris  F.  Tyler   responded   to  "New  Haven's  Indus- 
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tries."  He  said  that  New  Haven  was  an  industrial  city 
grown  out  of  a  commercial  town,  a  town  that  once  did 
most  of  its  trading  with  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of 
America.  To  the  New  Haven  of  fifty  years  ago  those 
countries  constituted  El  Dorado,  and  the  young  men  of 
the  southern  shores  of  Connecticut  looked  to  Brazil  and  to 
Uruguay  very  much  as  the  young  men  of  the  present  day 
looked  to  the  West;  therefore  New  Haven  was  especially 
interested  in  the  countries  of  the  southland.  Speaking  of 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  occupations  of 
the  city,  Mr.  Tyler  said: 

Not  long  ago  we  exported  wheat;  now  we  send  out  the  essence  of 
wheat  in  imperial  granum.  We  used  to  export  cattle-  now  we  export 
beef  all  ready  to  eat.  We  used  to  export  horses;  now  we  import  horses, 
but  we  send  out  the  nicest  thing  to  run  behind  a  horse  that  can  be 
found  in  the  world.  I  need  not  tell  the  cotton-grower  what  he  owes  to 
Eli  Whitney;  I  need  not  remind  the  man  of  the  Southern  plains  what 
Winchester  has  done  for  him  in  the  line  of  repeating-rifles;  these  names 
speak  for  themselves.  The  manufacturers  of  New  Haven  take  pride 
in  their  products.  They  brought  back  from  Paris  the  prize  for  rifles. 
From  the  French  themselves  New  Haven  took  the  first  prize  for  that 
important  article  of  French  manufacture — the  corset.  We  are  desirous 
of  freer  commerce  with  the  Southern  States.  We  should  sit  down  and 
read  over  that  relic  of  barbarism,  the  navigation  act,  and  have  the  Con- 
gress rem  ove  the  barriers  that  now  exist.  We  are  astonished  that  we  have 
no  more  trade  with  these  South  American  States.  This  reminds  me  of 
the  old  man  who  had  a  lot  of  marriageable  daughters.  He  wondered 
why  they  did  not  get  mawied,  but  he  forgot  that  he  kept  them  locked 
up  and  kept  a  bulldog  inside  the  fence.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Delegate  Castellanos,  of  Salvador,  eulogized  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  the  most  perfect  work  ever 
devised  by  man.  From  it  sprang  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Senor  Castellanos  was  made  the  subject  of  three 
very  vociferous  cheers. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Merwin  spoke  for  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. He  said: 

My  first  words  will  be  "  welcome,  thrice  welcome."  In  this  great 
sisterhood  of  States  there  are  but  two  which  are  smaller  than  Connect- 
icut, yet  I  fancy  that  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ours  is  a 
busy  little  hive  of  industry.  What  does  such  a  meeting  as  this  tell  us  ? 
It  tells  us  that  the  millions  of  the  people  of  America  desire  to  know  each 
other  better.  If  the  seed  sown  blossoms,  let  us  trust  that  the  blossoms 
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will  be  flowers  of  perpetual  peace  and  happiness  and  that  the  harvest 
will  IK?  abundantly  rirh. 

Consul-General  Calvo,  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  said: 

If  I  could  gather  all  the  words  of  praise  and  esteem  in  the  dictionary 
I  \\ould  tling  them  all  to  you  as  an  expression  of  my  feelings.  We 
have  Keen  received  everv  where  with  splendid  hospitality  and  I  am 
grateful  for  it. 

Senator  Hawley  responded  to  "The  Industries  of  the 
United  States."  He  said: 

This  subject  I  should  have  ln^gim  on  Monday  morning.  I  have  said  a 
•rival  deal  in  this  hall  on  this  subject  at  various  times.  I  could  bury  you 
with  statistics,  but  that  is  not  what  you  want.  We  have  a  broad  conti- 
nent, fertile  lands,  and  climate  in  all  variety,  and  we  are 'able  to  send  a 
part  of  our  agricultural  products  and  manufactures  to  other  countries. 
You  may  talk  about  our  lack  of  commerce,  but  in  a  single  year  we 
have  s|>enton  our  railroads  enough  to  buy  all  the  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  twice  over.  Our  internal  commerce  is  our  first  duty.  I  am 
not  impatient  with  what  we  have  done;  you  are  not,  for  your  hearts 
swell  with  pride  of  it.  Whenever  we  have  attempted  to  do  anything 
on  the  si -a  we  have  not  been  beaten.  In  many  respects  we  have  solved 
the  lalior  problem.  The  solution  has  been  accomplished  by  the  gol- 
den rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
[Applause.] 

With  Senator  Hawley's  speech  the  New  Haven  banquet 
came  to  an  end. 

Parallel  with  the  banquet  was  a  private  dinner  given  by 
Henry  L.  Hotchkiss,  president  of  the.  L.  Candee  Rubber 
Company,  at  his  residence  on  Hillhouse  avenue.  Dele- 
gates Nin,  of  Uruguay,  Valente  and  Mendonca,  of  Brazil, 
and  Flint,  of  the  United  States,  Consul-General  Calvo,  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Ex-Governor  Ingersoll,  and  Capt. 
Charles  Hervey  Townshend  were  among  those  present. 
They  were  all  at  the  Hyperion  in  time  for  the  post-prandial 
exercises. 

NINTH  DAY. 

AT   SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

Springfield  was  the  next  place  on  the  itinerary,  and  it 
was  reached  at  3  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 11.  The  local  reception  committee  was  around  in  good 
season,  and  at  9.45  the  visitors  were  welcomed  to  carriages 


by  the  following  gentlemen  :  Col.  A.  R.  Buffington,  Al- 
derman John  A.  Murphy,  representing  Mayor  Bradford, 
Henry  S.  Hyde,  Col.  H.  M.  Phillips,  Elisha  Morgan,  Wal- 
ter H.  Wesson,  Capt.  J.  C.  Clifford,  James  A.  Rumrill, 
Judge  W.  S.  Shurtleff,  Alderman  Parkhurst,  Col.  M.  V. 
B.  Edgerly,  Clark  W.  Bryan,  Captain  Blunt,  R.  F.  Haw- 
kins, W.  F.  Ray,  Dr.  G.  E.  Foster,  W.  W.  More,  Samuel 
Bowles,  Joseph  L.  Shipley,  and  H.  A.  Gould. 

First  to  be  visited  were  the  works  of  the  Morgan  En- 
velope Company,  where  the  envelopes  used  by  the  United 
States  Government  are  all  made.  Here  a  special  commit- 
tee, composed  of  R.  W.  Day,  W.  O.  Day,  E.  H.  Day,  W. 
M.  Warfield,  Roger  Morgan,  and  Harry  Parkhurst,  took 
charge  of  the  party  and  showed  them  as  much  of  the 
immense  establishment  as  was  possible  in  the  limited 
time  at  their  command.  The  Smith  and  Wesson  re- 
volver factory  was  then  inspected  under  the  escort  of 
Daniel  B.  Wesson  and  sixteen  of  his  principal  employe's. 
From  here  the  drive  was  continued  to  the  water-shops  of 
the  United  States  armory,  where  Colonel  Buffington  and 
Captain  Blunt  explained  matters.  As  the  party  ap- 
proached the  armory  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns  was  fired. 
The  various  shops  were  hastily  inspected,  although  Master- 
armorer  Porter  did  his  best  to  detain  the  guests  of  honor 
by  continually  producing  novel  and  interesting  exhibits. 

At  the  Glendower  Hotel  luncheon  awaited  the  party, 
and  at  12.30  nearly  one  hundred  people  sat  down  to  refresh 
themselves.  Chairman  Hyde,  of  the  citizens'  committee, 
opened  the  proceedings  with  a  few  remarks.  He  said  : 

I  do  not  propose  to  inflict"  upon  you  an  address  of  welcome,  for  I 
realize  that  you  are  rushing  about  the  country  in  true  American  style. 
'We  welcome  you  heartily  to  our  city.  We  wish  you  could  stay  longer 
and  test  our  hospitality.  At  least  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  come 
again,  individually  and  collectively,  to  see  our  beautiful  city,  which, 
in  its  industrial  life  as  well  as  in  its  home  life,  is  surpassed  nowhere. 
We,  as  Americans,  want  to  trade  with  you.  We  feel  ourselves  imbued 
strongly  with  the  American  idea  that  the  people  of  all  the  Americas 
should  be  friends  and  brethren.  It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  this  tour 
you  are  making  through  our  land  may  be  productive  only  of  such 
beneficent  results. 

Within  an  hour  from  the  close  of  the  speech  the  lunch- 
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eon  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Springfield  fire  department 
reviewed,  and  the  special  train  loaded  up  for  its  run  to 
Hoi  yoke.  Accompanying  the  delegates  were  Colonel 
Buffington,  Col.  H.  M.  Phillips,  Judge  Shurtleff,  Elisha 
Morgan,  E.  C.  Rogers,  J.  B.  Stebbins,  Captain  Clifford, 
and  Aldermen  Dickinson,  Murphy,  and  Parkhurst. 

The  train  slackened  speed  at  Brightwood,  where  the 
Wason  car-shops  were  decorated  with  flags.  The  employe's 
in  these  shops  and  in  the  Stebbins  Brass  Works  and  Ihc 
Holyoke  Card  and  Paper  Company's  factory  stood  outside 
their  respective  establishments  and  cheered  the  excur- 
sionists. 

AT    HOLYOKE,   MASS. 

At  Holyoke  the  committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation was  in  line  on  the  station  platform.  At  their  head 
was  Timothy  Merrick,  president  of  the  Home  Market  Club, 
who  addressed  the  delegates  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  In  the  name  of  the  municipality  and  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  this  city,  I  welcome  you.  Your  stay  in  the  city  is  to  be  so 
short  that  we  have  curtailed  our  program  and  will  only  show  you  that 
which  will  be  most  pleasing — our  great  water-power,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  industries,  and  our  model  paper-mill. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  then  took  charge  of  the 
party:  Timothy  Merrick,  James  H.  Newton,  William  Skin- 
in  T.  E.  C.  Rogers,  Joseph  Metcalf,  J.  B.  Stebbins,  E.  S. 
Waters,  Clemens  Herschel,  Theophilus  Parsons,  E.  C. 
Taft,  O.  H.  Greenleaf,  J.  S.  McElwain,  and  E.  W.  Esleek, 
of  the  reception  committee.  Others  who  actively  inter- 
ested themselves  were  Mayor  Sullivan,  W.  H.  Heywood, 
G.  C.  Gill,  F.  D.  Heywood,  R.  H.  Seymour,  F.  H.  Newton, 
J.  S.  Newton,  B.  S.  Syms,  J.  S.  Webber,  City  Treasurer 
Munn,  and  City  Clerk  Griffin. 

In  each  of  the  carriages,  which  started  promptly  from  the 
dejKjt,  were  half  a  dozen  copies  of  a  handsoi  1 1  <  •  s.  n  i  \  t  •  1 1  i  r  1  >o<  >k 
on  Holyoke. 

The  great  dam  across  the  Connecticut  River  was  adniiivd 
and  then  the  delegates  were  driven  to  the  new  mill  of  the 
Parsons  Paper  Company.  Here  the  processes  of  making 
high-grade  writing  paper  were  made  plain,  and  each  mem- 
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her  of  the  party  was  presented  with  samples  of  the  product. 
The  agile  efficiency  of  the  Holyoke  fire  department  WHS 
scrutinized  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  mill  building. 
As  the  party  left  the  building  each  member  of  it  was  pre- 
sented with  a  pair  of  shears,  the  gift  of  the  Seymour  Cut- 
lery Company. 

The  train  returned  to  Springfield  on  schedule  time,  and 
at  4:10  had  started  on  its  long  run  westward,  with  Mr.  J. 
Howard  King,  president  of  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, as  the  latest  accession  to  the  party. 

THE  VISIT  TO  ALBANY. 

The  capital  of  New  York  State  was  not  reached  until  ten 
minutes  after  8  o'clock,  forty  minutes  late,  but  a  large 
crowd  waited  patiently  to  receive  the  nation's  guests,  who 
were  greeted,  primarily,  by  an  artillery  salute.  The  re- 
ception committee  at  the  depot  was  composed  of  State 
Senator  Russell,  E.  J.  Bliss,  A.  F.  Brown,  Rodney  Vose, 
John  H.  Farrell,  William  Bayard  Van  Renssalaer,  Ralph 
W.  Thacher,  E.  L.  Judson,  and  Dean  Sage.  Escorted  by 
these  gentlemen  the  party  walked  to  the  Delavaii  House, 
and  its  members  were  assigned  rooms. 

It  was  9  o'clock  when  the  delegates  were  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  council  chamber.  The  Tenth  Battalion  of  the 
State  National  Guard,  Colonel  Fitch  commanding,  was  out 
for  escort  duty,  and  after  the  officers  of  the  battalion  had 
been  presented  to  the  visitors  the  line  of  march  was  taken 
up.  As  the  carriages  containing  the  excursionists  passed 
the  troops  the  latter  presented  arms,  a  courtesy  which  was 
promptly  responded  to.  The  carriages  were  then  halted 
while  the  battalion,  amid  a  blaze  of  colored  fires,  marched 
to  the  head  of  the  column. 

A  large  number  of  representative  citizens  were  in  the 
council  chamber,  and  when  the  delegates  entered  they  arose 
and  remained  standing. 

The  delegates  were  presented  by  Mr.  King,  and  when 
they  had  formed  in  a  semi-circle  in  front  of  the  president's 
desk  Mayor  Maher  welcomed  them  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Conference,  speaking  for 
the  city  of  Albany,  I  bid  you  welcome,  and  assure  you  that  it  will  be 
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the  delight  <>f  our  citi/ens  to  make  pleasant  the  visit  of  sodistinguished 
a  Ixxly  a-s  the  representatives  of  all  America.  The  sense  and  feeling  of 
a  common  interest  which  inspired  our  country  to  invite  the  nations  of 
America  to  a  conference  designed  for  their  common  good  and  general 
advantage,  and  the  broad,  liberal,  and  friendly  spirit  which  prompted 
you  to  assemble  in  response  thereto,  can  not  fail  to  be  fruitful  of  salu- 
tary results  for  South  and  North  a. ike. 

Favorably  situated  as  an>  the  rations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere: 
happily  removed  and  free  from  the  lamentable  conditions  which  hear 
so  heavily  np<  n  the  nationsof  the  Old  World;  safe  from  external  attack, 
at  peace  amongst  themselves,  and  with  no  thought  or  desire  for  con- 
quest; with  soil  blessed  by  nature,  rich  mineral  deposits,  vast  area  and 
resources  seemingly  unlimited,  an  1  a  people  of  indomitable  will  and 
superior  intelligence,  it  is  possible  for  the  American  nations  to  bring 
about  an  era  of  general  prosperity  never  equaled  since  the  beginning  <  >f 
time;  for  never  before  were  greater  natural  advantages,  powers  of  pro- 
duction, and  enterprise  and  skill  united. 

The  whole  world  is  moved  by  the  struggle  for  material  and  social 
supremacy.  But  here  under  the  western  skies  has  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress attained  the  highest  degree  of  development.  And  with  the  \»  r- 
manent  establishment  of  relations  of  amity  and  confidence  throughout 
both  continents,  and  the  bringing  of  their  peoples,  united  by  a  common 
fate,  into  closer  commercial  intercourse,  the  great  people  of  the  new 
world,  blessed  of  all  mankind,  will  surely  reach  the  highest  perfection 
in  civilization  and  social  order,  and  center  here  under  the  western  sun 
the  world's  power*and  grandeur  and  enduring  prosperity  and  happiness. 

From  the  council  chamber  the  guests  proceeded  to  the 
capitol  on  foot  and  to  the  executive  chamber.  As  soon 
as  the  delegates  took  up  their  places  Governor  Hill, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Williams,  his  private  secretary, 
entered,  and  was  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  party 
by  Delegate  Henderson.  The  governor  then  addressed 
those  before  him  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  Congress,  it  is  my  privilege  to  wel- 
come you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  New  York  to  this  State  and  to  its 
capital.  In  your  hurried  visit  to  West  Point  you  caught  a  glimpse  of 
our  territory  and  saw  some  of  the  beauties  of  our  noble  river;  and  now, 
after  a  week  of  busy  sight-seeing  in  New  England,  you  are  brought 
back  to  the  Empire  State  of  the  Union  and  to  one  of  its  oldest  cities. 

I  regret  that  your  stay  within  the  borders  of  our  Commonwealth  is 
to  be  so  short.  In  no  State  of  the  Union  is  there  so  much  wealth,  in 
none  has  industry  been  so  highly  developed,  in  none  has  intellectual 
effort  made  greater  strides,  in  none  is  commerce  so  extensive;  none 
is  known  so  widely  throughout  the  civil i/ed  world.  Through  its 
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magnificent  harbor  come  three-fifths  of  the  country's  imports,  and 
from  the  wharves  of  its  metropolis  go  nearly  half  the  country's  ex- 
ports. Our  merchants  send  their  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
search  every  country  to  supply  the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  citizens 
of  the  whole  United  States.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  you  can  not 
do  us  justice  in  your  rapid  spin  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  The  great 
metropolis  of  our  State  and  country  would  be  glad  to  greet  you,  and 
her  men  of  business  would  gladly  seek  from  you  information  about 
your  countries  and  their  possibilities  for  closer  trade.  Our  great 
manufactories,  our  institutions  of  learning,  our  beautiful  cities  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  would  all  well  repay  your  visit. 
But  I  am  aware  that  your  time  for  sight-seeing  is  limited,  and  that  you 
must  be  back  in  Washington  to  engage  in  the  deliberations  which 
call  you  to  this  country. 

Of  your  further  plans  I  am  not  informed;  but  I  assume  that  you  will 
visit  the  great  Northwest  and  note  the  vast  enterprises  that  her  citizens 
have  undertaken,  and  that  before  you  begin  your  formal  Conference  in 
the  national  capital  you  will  have  traversed  the  lately  stricken  South, 
and  will  have  seen  how,  like  magic,  industry  has  taken  the  place  of 
desolation,  and  prosperity  the  place  of  poverty.  Permit  me  respect- 
fully to  suggest  that  your  visit  will  not  be  complete  until  you  visit  the 
Gulf  States.  They  no  longer  represent  agricultural  interests  merely, 
but  are  rapidly  becoming  formidable  rivals  of  the  North  in  the  number, 
excellence,  and  diversification  of  their  industries.  New  York  is  not 
selfish.  She  wishes  you  to  see  the  resources  of  our  entire  country,  re- 
alizing that  what  is  best  for  its  interests  is  best  for  her  own.  Such  a 
tour  of  observation  is  certainly  a  fitting  preliminary  to  the  work  of 
your  Congress. 

With  the  main  purpose  of  your  Conference — the  encouragement  of 
closer  commercial  relations  between  this  country  and  its  Southern 
neighbors — I  have  the  warmest  sympathy.  Your  visit,  and  the  Confer- 
ence which  occasions  it,  will  have  accomplished  great  results  if  they 
prove  the  means  of  enlightening  of  our  law-makers  upon  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  trade-extension.  But  the  object  of  the  Congress 
will  not  be  attained  until  our  country  realizes  that  a  Chinese  wall  of 
restrictive  trade  legislation  around  its  borders  is  a  barrier  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  other  nations.  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  our 
growth  when  the  demands  of  our  manufacturers  are  for  wider  mar- 
kets, and  you  have  been  invited  here  to  see  what  they  haveto-offer,  and 
whether  it  will  not  be  for  your  advantage  to  buy  here  rather  than  else- 
where. 

But  our  invitation  will  have  been  futile,  and  these  attentions  which 
you  are  receiving  will  be  efforts  wasted,  unless  the  result  of  your 
deliberations  shall  be  to  persuade  the  law-making  body  that  our  statutes 
must  be  revised  in  the  interest  of  freer  commerce.  Reciprocity  can 
not  be  one-sided.  Mutual  concessions  only  will  stimulate  international 
commercial  relations.  If  you  would  sell  to  us,  you  must  not  only  have 
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what  we  want  to  buy.  Imt  you  must  facilitate  our  means  of  buying  it; 
and  if  we  would  sell  to  you  we  must  make  similar  advances.  When 
the  laws  which  restrict  and  do  not  actually  benefit  are  wiped  out,  then 
we  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  confer  about  the  encouragement  of  trade 
on  a  I  letter  and  more  reasonable  basis.  And  that  basis  of  conference, 
K-t  me  say.  implies  a  prujn-r  res^t  for  the  natural  laws  of  trade. 
Commerce  can  not  be  built  up  by  artificial  stimulants.  \Ve  want 
clo>er  communication  with  your  countries,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
can  U'  secured  unless  the  requirements  of  intercourse  demand  it.  When 
there  is  trade  to  be  had  there  will  be  facilities  for  communication. 
Private  enterprise  is  always  quick  to  improve  its  opj>ortunities.  These 
are  questions,  however,  which  will  come  before  you  later,  and  I  am 
sure  that  no  nvoimnendation  will  IK-  made  by  your  ( 'on^ress  inconsist- 
ent with  the  spirit  of  our  theory  and  system  of  (lovernment.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  your  visit  will  be  the  means  of  infusing  among  the  people 
a  broader  idea  of  our  national  possibilities  and  a  more  vivid  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  our  interests  are  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  our 
continental  neighbors. 

Again,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  cordially  welcome  you  to  the  capital 
of  the  imperial  State  of  New  York,  and  to  express  the  wish  that  your 
brief  visit  here  may  be  most  agreeable. 

Delegate  Henderson,  who  had  not  intended  saying  any- 
thing, responded  for  the  Conference,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  pleasure  and  anticipation  that  the  delegates 
enter  the  State  of  New  York.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  our  American 
States— it  is  properly  known  as  the  "  Empire  State." 

We  have  just  passed  through  New  England,  and  given  its  industries 
only  that  partial  examination  which  their  magnitude  and  our  limited 
time  permitted.  We  found  much  to  admire — much  to  give  surprise, 
even  to  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  informed  of  our  own  citizens. 
And,  in  this  connection,  you  will  indulge  me  in  saying  that  this  mar- 
velous industrial  progress  of  New  England  could  not  have  existed  but 
for  that  system  of  Federal  legislation  so  earnestly  condemned  by  his 
excellency  the  governor.  This  I  know  is  delicate  ground  for  the 
members  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence. What  we  may  do  in  the  Conference  will  have  no  authoritative 
force  of  itself.  It  can  have  only  persuasive  influence  on  those  invested 
with  the  ultimate  powers  of  government,  and  that  influence  will 
hardly  be  augmented  by  attacking  the  legislation  of  Congress  at  the 
very  threshold  of  our  duties.  With  his  excellency's  statement  touch- 
ing the  broadening  of  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
its  neighbors,  I  thoroughly  sympathi/c.  This  is  OTIC,  and  an  important 
one  of  the  specified  objects  of  our  meeting.  1  can  assure  him,  too.  that 
he  will  have  the  warm  concurrence,  in  this  regard,  of  all  my  associates. 

And  it  is  not  necessary  that,  in  doing  so,  we  should  condemn  the 
economical  policies  of  our  own  country.  Nations,  like  men,  must  pass 
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from  Infancy  to  strength  and  manhood.  The  lato  civil  war  demon- 
strated our  weakness  and  pointed  out  the  elements  of  future  strength. 
In  infancy  nations  are  purely  agricultural.  In  their  progress  to  greater 
independence  they  become  manufacturers,  and  in  the  fullness  of  power 
they  are  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 

As  I  have  said  the  late  war  indicated  that  in  the  products  of  manu- 
facture we  were  still  dependent  on  foreign  nations.  This  dependence 
prolonged  the  war  and  made  its  success  both  expensive  and  doubtful. 

The  lesson  has  left  its  impress  in  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  last 
twenty -five  years.  But  even  aside  from  the  questions  of  wisdom  and 
economy,  the  war  brought  debt,  and  honor  demanded  its  payment. 
To  pay  debts  nations  must  tax  their  people,  and  long  experience  has 
taught  that  impost  duties  are  less  offensive  than  excise  or  direct  taxation. 

The  war  taught  us  many  lessons,  one  of  which  was  to  adopt  a  na- 
tional currency,  and  to  discard  forever  the  miserable  system  of  ex- 
changes prevalent  in  former  times.  These  great  changes  in  govern- 
mental policies  may  be  ascribed  to  wisdom  or  to  accident.  Whatever 
the  cause,  their  good  results  are  apparent  to  all  men. 

We  now  have  a  safe,  sound  and  stable  currency.  Our  manufactures 
are  so  firmly  established  as  to  make  us  truly  and  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, and  wholly  independent  of  other  nations. 

In  the  meantime  agriculture  has  not  wasted  away.  On  the  contrary 
it  has  grown  and  strengthened  with  the  national  progress.  I  agree  with 
the  governor  that  the  circumstances  now  demand  not  so  much  a  change 
as  an  advance.  Agriculture  and  manufactures  are  already  safe.  We 
have  a  new  field  of  industry  to  conquer.  The  last  stage  in  national 
progress  is  immediately  before  us,  and  this  conference  is  called  to  open 
the  way  to  that  advance.  We  have  a  surplus  of  products  both  of  the 
field  and  the  loom.  Those  products  seek  markets  abroad,  and  ours  is 
the  duty  to  suggest  measures  for  reciprocal  trade,  and  the  best  means 
of  carrying  that  trade  between  ours  and  other  nations. 

The  time  has  come,  I  admit,  for  liberal  policies.  The  law  under 
which  we  assemble  so  declares.  But  personal  liberality  is  to  be  extended 
to  those  who  are  themselves  liberal.  The  United  States  delegates  have 
entered  on  their  duties  resolved  to  offer  reciprocal  trade,  and  I  believe 
our  colleagues  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  are  here  with 
the  same  generous  feelings. 

Before  our  final  adjournment,  we  shall  visit  the  Southern  States.  It 
has  only  been  adjourned  till  the  cooler  weather  of  the  winter.  We 
shall  also  visit  the  city  of  New  York,  and  gladly  see  those  great  indus- 
tries which  give  her  front  rank  among  the  many  prosperous  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States. 

And  finally  when  we  come  to  the  great  work  of  the  Conference,  I 
shall  earnestly  hope  for  results  uninfluenced  by  partisan  bias,  but  look- 
ing to  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  all  the  countries  represented, 
and  ultimately  cementing  them  by  closer  political,  commercial,  and 
social  bonds. 
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Personal  introductions  were  then  made  by  Special  Agent. 
William  E.  Curtis,  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  a  tour 
through  the  building  followed. 

The  next-thing  on  the  programme  was  a  reception  at  the 
Fort  Orange  Club,  and  thither  the  visitors,  accompanied 
by  the  governor  and  Colonel  Williams,  repaired  from  the 
capitol.  In  the  reception  hall  of  the  club-house  the  part  v 
was  received  by  the  members  of  the  house  committee: 
General  Robert  Lenox  Banks,  Dr.  S.  B.  Ward,  and  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jones.  The  rooms  were  crowded  with  people 
of  prominence,  ^evidently  anxious  to  make  the  occasion 
one  to  be  long  remembered.  At  11  o'clock  a  banquet  was 
served,  but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  formal  speeches 

TENTH  AND  ELEVENTH  DAYS. 

THE  VISIT  TO  NIAGARA. 

On  Saturday  morning,  shortly  after  9  o'clock,  the  vis- 
itors were  driven  in  carriages  through  the  more  picturesque 
portions  of  the  city,  escorted  by  the  following  committee: 
Mayor  Maher,  J.  Howard  King,  General  Robert  Lenox 
Banks,  A.  Bleecker  Banks,  General  James  M.  Warner, 
Henry  Russell,  William  Barnes,  jr.,  T.  C.  Callicott,  A.  F. 
Brown,  E.  D.  L.  Palmer,  E.  J.  Bliss,  Rodney  Vose,  Will- 
iam Bayard  Van  Renssalaer,  Ralph  W.  Thacher,  Dr.  C. 
E.  Jones,  Louis  W.  Pratt,  E.  L.  Judson,  Dean  Sage,  John 
H.  Farrell,  and  Leonard  Kip. 

At  11  a.  m.  the  special  train  left  Albany  for  Niagara. 
There  was  a  ten  minutes'  stop  at  Syracuse,  utilized  by 
Mayor  Parsons,  of  Rochester,  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, who  wanted  the  party  to  stop  over  at  Utica  and 
Rochester.  The  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  band  was  at  the 
depot  at  Rochester,  and  while  the  train  stopped  rendered 
a  number  of  popular  airs. 

It  was  nearly  10  o'clock  p.  m.  when  the  train  arrived  at 
Niagara,  and  the  party,  in  the  care  of  a  numerous  and 
active  committee,  was  at  once  driven  to  the  Cataract  House. 

Sunday  was  spent  in  seeing  tin-  Niagara  River  from 
abo ve  the  falls  down  to  the  Whirl i  )ool  Rapids.  Most  of  the 
party  went  out  in  the  morning  on  the  steamer  Maid  of  the 
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Mist,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Welch,  of  the  State  Park 
Reservation.  In  the  afternoon  a  carriage  drive  on  the 
Canadian  side  concluded  at  the  Clifton  House,  where  Eras- 
tus  Wiman  was  waiting  to  receive  those  members  of  the 
party  who  had  accepted  his  invitation  to  dinner.  With 
Mr.  Wiman  were  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  H.  P.  Dwight,  A. 
McDougall,  and  Norman  MacRae,  of  Toronto;  Represen- 
tative Charles  Baker,  of  Rochester,  and  Secretary  McClin- 
tock,  of  the  Rochester  Board  of  Trade;  William  M.  Gros- 
venor,  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  John  H.  Smith,  and  Dr. 
D.  W.  Harrington,  and  others. 

TWELFTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT  TO  BUFFALO. 

Niagara  was  left  behind  at  9  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  and  the  run  of  22  miles  to  Buffalo  was  made  in 
twenty-three  minutes.  The  city  of  Buffalo  was  ready  for 
its  visitors,  and  as  soon  as  their  train  stopped  in  the  New 
York  Central  depot  a  number  of  the  more  prominent  cit- 
izens, including  George  S.  Gatchell,  John  C.  Graves,  F. 
M.  Lautz,  George  Urban,  William  Hengerer,  Thomas  T. 
Ramsdell,  William  B.  Sirret,  N.  S.  Rosenau,  George  E. 
Mann,  Henry  Roesser,  Alfred  Lyth,  G.  S.  Hazard,  Ellis 
Webster,  and  others,  took  charge  of  them.  The  route  to 
the  City  Hall  was  marked  by  profuse  decorations,  in  which 
the  colors  of  the  various  countries  represented  in  the  Con- 
ference were  most  conspicuous.  Mayor  Philip  Becker 
formally  welcomed  the  Conference  to  what  he  was  pleased 
to  term ' '  The  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes, "  and  after  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  had  been  presented  with  a  pictorial  sou- 
venir of  Buffalo  the  carriages  were  re-entered  and  a  lengthy 
drive  through  the  parks  and  over  the  beautiful  boulevards 
ensued.  The  drive  was  continued  to  the  Ruinsey  stock 
farm.  On  the  return  trip  a  stop  of  fifteen  minutes  was 
made  at  the  Country  Club,  where  light  refreshments  were 
provided. 

Luncheon  as  served  at  the  Niagara  by  Mr.  Henry 
Roesser  was  an  elaborate  banquet.  The  special  menu 
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cards  for  the  foreign  members  of  the  party  were  in  Spanish; 
those  for  the  North  Americans  were  in  English. 

After  luncheon  the  visitors  were  driven  to  the  Iroquois 
Hotel,  from  the  roof  of  which  they  had  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  whole  city.  The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was 
spent  on  the  city  fire  tug,  the  trip  taking  in  the  more  im- 
portant features  of  the  harbor. 

Hundreds  of  the  best  people  of  Buffalo,  male  and  female, 
were  at  the  Merchants'  Exchange  at  5  o'clock,  when  the 
delegates  and  attache's  made  their  appearance.  More  than 
an  hour  was  spent  in  mutual  enjoyment,  and  then — many 
of  them  first  thanking  E.  Clinton  Newman,  who  arranged 
tin-  affair — the  guests  of  the  occasion  returned  to  the  Ni- 
agara House  to  prepare  for  the  banquet. 

Covers  were  laid  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  at  the 
Iroquois  Hotel,  and  every  seat  was  occupied  when  Mayor 
Becker  (the  dinner  being  then  about  half  over)  made  a 
brief  but  interesting  address  of  welcome.  He  reviewed 
in  brief  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  quoted  figures  show- 
ing its  present  condition  of  prosperity.  He  then  called  on 
Norris  Morey,  who  said: 

I  am  requested  to  express  to  you,  the  delegates  and  representatives 
to  the  International  Congress  here  present,  on  behalf  of  the  mercan- 
tile, commercial,  and  other  business  interests  of  Buffalo,  our  sincere 
gratification  in  your  visit  to  our  city. 

In  your  journey  westward  Buffalo  is  for  you  the  gateway  to  a  new 
region,  embracing  a  large  number  of  States  which  have  been  wholly 
settled  and  populated  within  the  last  hundred  years.  You  also  enter 
here  upon  the  theater  of  a  busy  and  growing  inter-state  commerce,  car- 
ried on  between  the  peoples  of  the  different  States,  upon  the  waters 
of  our  cliain  of  northern  lakes  and  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West,  and 
along  a  widely-extended  system  of  railways.  The  internal  commerce 
now  exceeds  in  value  and  volume  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the 
nation. 

The  early  growth  of  Buffalo  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  (as 
it  still  remains)  the  principal  point  for  the  transshipment  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Lakes  to  the  Erie  Canal  on  its  way  to  the  sea-board.  It 
was  soon  found  that  for  the  expeditious  handling  and  transshipment 
of  the  increasing  grain  product  of  the  West  something  was  needed 
that  would  move  grain  more  rapidly  than  scoops  and  wheelbarrows. 
This  want  was  met  by  an  ingenious  device  for  handling  the  smaller 
grains  as  though  they  were  fluids  of  larger  alums,  and  for  moving  it 
in  buckets  alon,;  an  endless  cliaiu  propelled  by  steam.  This  device 
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was  first  applied  for  the  elevation  of  grain  in  an  elevator  constructed 
at  Buffalo  in  1841.  The  first  elevator  elevated  or  transshipped  over 
200,000  bushels  of  grain  the  first  season  it  was  operated,  and  was  justly 
thought  to  have  done  marvelous  work.  But  with  the  numerous  ele- 
vators since  perfected  and  erected  at  Buffalo  it  has  become  common 
experience  to  transship  each  season  here  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000 
bushels  of  grain. 

If  you  had  approached  Buffalo  from  the  lake  you  might  have  descried 
at  some  distance  the  tall  forms  of  these  elevators,  and,  seen  dimly 
througli  the  distance,  might  have  supposed  you  were  approaching  some 
city  of  the  Old  World  with  its  water  front  protected  from  invasion  by 
an  enemy  across  the  border  by  numerous  castles  with  lofty  turrets 
and  frowning  battlements.  A  nearer  view,  as  you  may  have  observed, 
would  have  quickly  dispelled  the  illusion.  The  robber  castles  of  the 
Rhine  are  somewhat  more  picturesque  and  more  bea  >tiful  than  our 
tall  and  unpoetic  elevators,  but  we  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  whether 
they  were  ever  half  so  useful. 

But  the  local  pride  of  the  true  Buffalonian  does  not  rest  wholly  or 
chiefly  in  our  lake  or  canal,  in  our  elevators  or  our  railways,  in  our 
shops  or  our  factories,  or  in  any  or  all  of  these.  Our  special  pride  is  in 
the  healthfulness  and  attractiveness  of  Buffalo  as  a  place  of  residence, 
in  the  parks  of  shade-trees  that  border  our  broad  and  pleasant  streets, 
and  in  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  our  population  than  is  usual 
in  larger  cities  live  in  modest  independence  in  comfortable  homes 
owned  by  themselves. 

You  come  to  us  from  your  several  nations  bearing  a  commission 
which  accredits  each  of  you  as  the  representative  of  his  Government, 
and  your  mission  is  therefore  diplomatic  in  its  character.  Of  diplomacy 
of  the  various  kinds  of  which  we  have  read  in  history,  and  of  much  of 
that  which  we  have  heard  in  our  own  time,  the  world  has  had  enough, 
and,  as  some  wise  and  good  men  have  thought,  far  too  much.  But  of 
the  diplomacy  of  the  kind  sought  by  and  through  the  International 
American  Congress,  of  which  you  are  representatives,  the  world  has 
seen  far  too  little.  That  Congress  has  no  other  aim  or  purpose  than  to 
seek,  by  friendly  conference  and  inquiry,  to  promote  and  secure  in 
largest  measure  the  prosperity  and  well  being  and  happiness  of  all  the 
people  of  all  these  widely  separated  nations. 

You  come  to  us,  not  after  the  manner  of  diplomatists  of  the  olden 
time,  seeking,  through  fear  or  subtlety,  by  fraud  or  force,  to  gain  some 
advantage  for  one  nation  over  others,  but  you  come  to  us  in  due  season, 
each  from  his  own  people,  opening  to  us  a  new  chapter  from  that  old- 
time  Heaven-sent  message  of  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  [Ap- 
plause.] No  nobler  mission  between  independent  States' was  ever  under- 
taken. As  the  worthy  and  honored  representatives  of  the  Governments 
whose  commissions  you  bear,  as  the  guests  of  our  nation,  coming  among 
us  on  such  a  mission,  we  give  you  each  and  all  a  most  cordial  welcome 
to  our  city  and  to  its  best  and  warmest  hospitality. 
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Henry  W.  Box,  the  toast-master,  after  a  brief  felicitous 
speech,  proposed  the  toast,  "  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," and  called  ou  John  G.  Milburn  to  respond  to  it.  Mr. 
Milburn  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  Some  years  ago  I  heard  a  distinguished 
gentleman  deliver  a  series  of  historical  addresses  in  this  city.  He  be- 
gan one  of  them  with  a  story  which  has  some  application  to  it.  I  re- 
inember  he  called  it  "A  Legend  of  the  Civil  War."  The  scene  is  a  dinner 
given  in  Paris  to  the  Americans  residing  there.  When  toasts  were  in 
order  one  gentleman  arose  and  gave  "  The  United  States,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  British  America,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
the  east  1>\  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean."  This 
did  not  satisfy  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  at  the  table — a  gentleman  of 
an  imaginative,  if  not  prophetic  turn  of  mind — for  he  arose  and  pro- 
posed "  The  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Pole,  on 
thf  south  by  the  South  Pole,  on  the  east  by  the  rising,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  setting  sun."  Then  a  still  more  enthusiastic  gentleman  arose — 
a  m  ntleman  from  the  West — one  who  scorned  the  limitations  of  space 
and  the  contracted  terms  of  geography,  and  he  gave  "The  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the  south  by 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the  east  by  the  primeval  chaos,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  day  of  judgment." 

I  am  asked  to  speak  for  the  United  States.  Shall  I  take  the  United 
States  as  it  is,  or  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  working  out  of  the  probable 
destiny,  or  shall  I  confuse  its  boundaries  with  the  aurora  borealis,  or 
the  day  of  judgment?  The  forecast  of  our  exuberant  and  hopeful 
western  friend,  who  resorted  to  the  heavens  for  a  boundary  to  Ameri- 
can progress,  I  shall  not  meddle  with,  but  the  first  two  toasts  which 
the  legend  records  brings  us  face  to  face  with  practical  questions. 

The  United  States  to-day  stretches  from  British  North  America  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — a  vast, 
powerful,  magnificent  country.  It  has  been  an  independent  nation  for 
only  a  little  over  a  hundred  years.  The  story  of  its  past  reads  like  a 
romance;  the  possibilities  of  its  future  strike  the  imagination  dumb. 
It  is  with  trepidation  I  venture  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject. 

First  and  foremost  the  United  States  means  60,000,000  of  people, 
drawn  from  many  different  races,  living  peacefully  under  one  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  corner-stones  of  that  Government  are  liberty,  equal- 
ity, fraternity.  Such  a  sight  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  The 
sovereign  power  is  the  people;  the  work  of  government  is  done  by 
agents  and  servants,  delegated  from  time  to  time  to  do  it.  The  only 
master  is  the  people;  the  final  warrant  of  all  political  power  and 
authority  is  the  popular  vote.  We  are  all  equal  before  the  law;  there 
is  not  a  semblance  of  class  privileges  or  class  distinctions.  The  low- 
liest citizen  may  attain  the  highest  political  and  civic  honors;  the 
official  head  of  the  nation,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  has  no 
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greater  rights  before  the  law  than  the  humblest  among  us.  We  welcome ' 
to  our  shores  whoever  conies  unbound  and  willing  to  work,  no  matter 
•  what  his  nationality,  language  or  creed,  and  the  feeling  of  fraternity  is 
so  strong,  the  hospitality  so  open,  the  sense  of  unity  so  keen,  that  the 
heterogenous  mass  of  foreigners  ever  arriving  is  so  rapidly  absorbed 
and  transformed  that  the  near  future  will  find  us  one  people,  speaking 
one  language,  loyal  in  heart  and  feeling  to  one  and  the  same  Govern- 
ment— Americans  in  instinct,  Americans  to  the  core.  [Applause.] 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  the  history  of  democracy  justi- 
fied and  triumphant ;  of  a  self-governing  people;  of  a  vast  population 
living  and  working  out  life's  problems  in  the  sunshine  of  free  institu- 
tions. These  institutions  have  stood  the  strain  of  internal  commotions, 
of  civil  war,  of  the  economic  changes  wrought  by  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  population,  territory  and  wealth,  and  they  are  our  precious 
possessions  to-day  undiminished  in  their  vitality  and  unshorn  of  any 
of  then-  dignity,  The  great  Lincoln  expressed  it  all  when  he  said  that 
this  was  a  "  Government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people.' 

Turning  to  our  material  prosperity  and  development,  words  almost 
fail  one  to  give  it  adequate  expression.  No  exaggeration  is  necessary. 
Our  distinguished  visitors  are  seeing  it  with  their  own  eyes.  They 
must  have  been  impressed  with  what  they  saw  in  the  East;  they  will 
continue  to  be  so  as  they  traverse  the  three  thousand  miles  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  as  they  view  the  renewed  South.  On  every  side  of  them, 
wherever  they  may  be,  they  will  witness  the  unfailing  signs  of  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  prosperity.  I  need  not  quote  statistics  to  establish 
a  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  is  found  all  over  the  land  in  the  smoking 
chimneys  of  the  factories;  the  flocks  and  herds  and  crops;  the  rich 
mines;  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  miles  of  railway,  and  the  vast, 
busy,  thriving  population. 

And  our  wealth  and  material  prosperity  have  done  and  are  doing  this 
for  us.  No  unprejudiced  man  can  look  seriously  at  this  country  and 
the  social  life  of  its  people  without  being  impressed  by  the  extent  of  its 
civilization  in  the  highest  sense.  Not  only  is  there  unparalleled  diffu- 
sion of  the  comforts  of  life  and  the  opportunities  of  education,  but 
everywhere  there  are  signs  of  intellectual  and  moral  vh'ility  expressinu; 
itself  in  the  social  occupations  and  enjoyments  of  the  people,  in  insti- 
tutions of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  vigor,  alertness,  and  intelligence  of  our 
men  and  women. 

Such  is  this  country  to  me;  such  are  the  reasons  why  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  why  the  stars  and  stripes  are  to 
me  an  emblem  of  the  bright  future  of  the  human  race. 

Let  me  recur  now  for  a  moment  to  the  second  toast  of  our  legend, 
"  The  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Pole,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  South  Pole.''  I  would  amend  it,  so  that  our  distin- 
guished guests  may  acquit  us  of  looking  with  longing  or  greedy  eyes 
toward  their  continent.  I  say,  "The  United  States,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  North  Pole,  on  the  south,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
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•bound  to  her  sister  contiiu>nt  to  tin-  south  l>y  indissoluble  ties  of  fra- 
ternal good  will  and  mutually  aih  •antageoii*  commercial  relations.'' 

The  United  States  as  it  is,  a  great,  prosperous  and  thriving  country, 
meets  you  fello\\  -Americans  of  the  Southern  continent  practically  at 
the  l>thmus.  and  may  this  representative  visit  on  your  part  augur 
md  closer  relations. 

This  allusion  to  our  relations  suggests  the  inquiry,  what  is  necessary 
to  cement  them  ?  The  proprieties  of  this  occasion  require  us  to  eschew 
lH>litics,  but  aside  from  politics  and  all  burning  questions  may  \ve  not 
hojte  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  country  will  feel  strong 
enough  and  confident  enough  in  its  own  resources  to  open  its  markets 
to  all  the  world  that  it  may  itself  have  the  fullest  access  to  all  the  other 
markets  of  the  world — particularly  the  markets  of  South  America  ':  May 
we  not  hope  that  we  shall  soon  have  the  wisdom  to  commit  ourselves 
to  a  policy  which  will  build  up  for  us  a  merchant  marine  second  to  none 
in  the  world,  that  will  bear  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  to  the  ports  of 
other  countries  the  products  of  our  skill  and  the  products  of  our  soil. 
and  bring  back  to  free  and  open  ports  in  our  country  what  of  their  pro- 
ducts we  need? 

I  do  not  know  when  the  exigencies  of  party  strife  will  allow  the  ad- 
vent of  that  propitious  time,  but  I  know  that  the  signs  of  the  times  in- 
dicate its  nearness  and  the  logic  of  events  make  it  inevitable.  This  is 
no  dream.  It  is  as  fixed  a  fact  as  gravitation.  We  are  slowly  seeing  it . 
and  when  we  fairly  grasp  it  the  practical  sense  of  this  people  will  insist 
upon  its  realization.  And  when  that  time  comes,  when  the  era  of  rec- 
iprocity and  free  commercial  intercourse  dawns,  the  solidarity  of  the 
northern  and  southern  continents  of  America  will  be  insured,  to  tin- 
great  gain  of  themselves  and  the  whole  world. 

"  The  International  American  Congress"  was  the  next 
toast,  and  it  was  responded  to  by  Delegate  Guzman,  of 
Nicaragua,  who  said  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  desire  first  to  thank  your  honorable  mayor  and  these 
other  gentlemen  for  their  very  kind  expressions  toward  us.  I  feel 
highly  honored  in  being  called  on  to  respond  for  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues to  this  toast.  It  is  no  easy  matter,  I  assure  you,  to  make 
speeches  in  a  foreign  language,  and  if  any  of  you  should  doubt  it  he 
can  get  up  and  try  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  my  honorable  colleagues  of  the  Inter- 
national American  Conference  I  desire  to  say  that  we  are  highly  grateful 
for  the  warm  and  generous  reception  we  have  met  wherever  we  have 
been,  and  in  no  place  have  we  been  so  agreeably  entertained  as  in  Hnf- 
falo,  where  the  ladies  have  united  with  the  gentlemen  to  make  our  visit 
pleasant.  The  idea  of  inviting  the  Latin-American  Republics  to  this 
<  onference  was  a  great  idea,  and  it  does  honor  to  the  able  and  broad- 
minded  statesman  who  conceived  it.  [Great  and  prolonged  applause.] 
His  name  I  need  not  mention  ;  you  all  know  him. 
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We  have  come  to  the  United  States  to  study  and  to  learn.  You  have 
many  things  to  teach  us  ;  I  trust  that  we  can  teach  you  something. 
You  can  teach  us  a  great  deal  politically,  commercially,  and  socially. 
Politically  you  have  established  the  greatest  Republic  of  the  world.  You 
have  made  of  this  land  what  another  gentleman  said  a  while  ago,  the 
land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  You  have  given  to  the  world 
a  living  example  of  what  a  great  people  can  do  under  liberal  and  wise 
institutions.  Commercially  you  have  established  in  America  a  system 
of  interstate  communication  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  century.  So- 
cially you  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  world  by  the  liberal  education 
of  women.  In  your  country  woman  occupies  a  position  loftier  than  in 
any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  You  were  the  first  to  under- 
stand that  a  great  republic  needs  good,  useful,  well-educated,  and  in- 
telligent citizens,  and  you  know  that  only  enlightened  mothers  could 
make  them.  [Applause.] 

In  this  land  of  the  free,  where  the  word  tyrant  is  unknown,  there  is 
a  monarch  on  a  throne,  and  that  monarch,  to  whom  we  all  bow 
cheerfully,  gratefully,  and  willingly,  is  woman.  Permit  me,  gentle- 
men, to  propose  a  toast:  "The  United  States,  the  land  of  the  free; 
may  it  be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in  the  past — the  refuge  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed;  and  may  the  day  speedily  arrive  when  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  floating  from  the  masts  of  American  merchant  ves- 
sels will  greet  the  traveler's  eye  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe."  [Loud 
applause.] 

Iii  responding  to  the  toast,  "The  City  of  Buffalo,"  E. 
Caiieton  Sprague,  speaking  for  James  O.  Putnam,  who 
was  indisposed,  said  he  knew  of  no  city  in  which  social 
position  depends  less  upon  wealth  and  display  than  Buffalo. 

Ostentation  and  sham  never  found  and  do  not  find  favor  here.  A 
more  absolute  purity  of  morals  and  absence  of  scandal  can  not  be  found 
in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  For  this  happy  state  of  affairs  we  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  ladies  of  Buffalo,  whose  beauty,  intelligence, 
and  character  are  unsurpassed.  They  know  how  to  unite  the  social 
duties  with  benevolence  and  sincere  piety.  The  extremes  of  poverty 
and  riches  do  not  exist  in  Buffalo,  as  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  general,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  Buffalo  is  equal  to  any  city  in  the  world  that  is  not  superior  to 
us.  [Laughter.]  I  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  only  after  mature 
deliberation. 

Turning  then  to  the  Conference  and  the  work  that  was 
before  it,  Mr.  Sprague  said  that  all  appreciated  the 
aggressiveness  and  diplomacy  of  Secretary  Blaine  in  the 
matter.  Those  present  indorsed  the  statement  very  vigor- 
ously. 
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The  next  toast  was  "The  Delegates  from  New  York." 
Delegate  Bliss  responded  for  himself  and  his  colleague, 
Delegate  Flint.  He  said: 

Tliis  (.  \mfeivm-e  of  American  Republics  has  been  considered  and 
talked  of  ever  since  the  days  when  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  promul- 
gated. The  Conference  is  non-partisan  in  every  way,  and  is  designed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  parties  in  all  the  sixteen 
Republics  immediately  interested.  The  results  of  the  Conference  will 
affect  not  only  the  120,000,000  of  people  now  inliabiting  these  countries, 
but  the  countless  millions  which  will  occupy  them  in  the  centuries 
when  we  shall  be  gone. 

Briefly  Mr.  Bliss  advocated  the  payment  of  bounties  to 
American  merchant  vessels,  and  closed  his  address  with 
the  sentiment  "America  for  Americans." 

Delegate  Varas,  of  Chili,  responded  to  the  toast  "Our 
Guests."  He  made  no  lengthy  speech  but  said: 

We  are  happy  to  be  the  guests  of  this  hospitable  and  great  nation — 
the  freest  country  in  the  world — the  first  in  peace,  the  first  in  liberty, 
and  the  first  in  American  fraternity. 

State  Senator  John  Laughlin  responded  to  "Reciproc- 
ity," and  in  so  doing  mentioned  several  things  which 
might  advantageously  be  discussed  by  the  Conference. 

Rev.  Father  Cronin  was  called  upon  for  an  impromptu 
sentiment,  and  he  came  to  the  front  with  an  eloquent 
eulogy  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  without  whom  Columbus 
would  never  have  made  his  successful  voyage  to  the  New 
World. 

"The  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union,  of  New 
York,"  was  the  subject  given  F.  G.  Pierra.  The  story  of 
the  formation  of  that  body  was  told  ;is  briefly  as  possible, 
and  then  the  banquet  and  oratory  came  to  an  end. 

THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT  TO   ERIE. 

Over  the  tracks  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  the  special  train  left  Buffalo  at  8  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October  15.  Two  hours  and  a 
<  1 1  larter  later  and  it  drew  up  at  the  station  at  Erie,  Pa.  The 
major  portion  of  the  population  was  in  waiting,  and  things 
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generally  had  a  holiday  appearance.  An  energetic  com- 
mittee of  citizens  proved  speedily  that  the  welcome  was 
an  earnest  one.  Carriages  were  provided,  and  the  entire 
party  enjoyed  a  ride  in  the  purest  of  fresh  air.  The  busy 
town  was  inspected  and  admired,  without  any  stops  being 
made,  until  11.30,  western  time,  when,  with  a  parting 
cheer  from  the  crowds  and  a  combined  effort  from  every 
steam- whistle  and  bell  in  the  place,  the  train  proceeded  on 
its  way  to  Cleveland.  The  souvenirs  from  Erie  were  large 
illustrated  works  in  which  the  local  industries  were  fully 
described,  miniature  steam-whistles  from  the  Jarecki  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  and  little  brass  anvils  on  which  was 
stamped  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  date  of  the  visit. 

From  the  time  the  train  left  Buffalo  the  delegates  had 
been  practically  taken  possession  of  by  representatives  of 
Cleveland.  The  gentlemen  who  did  escort  duty  were 
Mayor  Gardner  and  W.  M.  Day,  secretary  of  the  general 
committee  on  reception  and  entertainment.  At  Paines- 
ville  more  of  the  Cleveland  committee  men  got  on  the 
train,  the  new  arrivals  being  J.  B.  Perkins,  Amos  Towns- 
end,  Dan.  P.  Eells,  S.  A.  Fallor,  and  John  C.  Covert. 
The  brief  stop  at  Painesville  gave  the  people  of  that  place 
an  opportunity  to  cheer  loudly  and  frequently  for  the 
nation's  guests;  the  opportunity  was  not  neglected. 

There  were  more  committee-men  at  the  Union  depot  at 
Cleveland,  but  there  was  no  ceremonious  greeting.  The 
train  was  at  once  switched  off  to  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh Railway  Company's  tracks  and  run  out  to  Newburg. 
While  this  was  being  done  the  programme  of  the  pleasures 
arranged  by  the  city  of  Cleveland — a  beautiful  souvenir — 
was  distributed  to  every  one  of  the  visitors. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  apparent  along  the  route,  work- 
men at  the  various  manufacturing  establishments  fre- 
quently sending  up  cheers  as  the  train  passed  on.  The 
Glidden  &  Joy  Varnish  Company  erected  an  arch  near 
their  works  and  on  it  was  the  inscription:  "  Welcome  all 
Americans." 

The  train  stopped  on  the  side-track  in  front  of  the 
Northern  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  there  the  vis- 
itors and  committees  got  out.  Headed  by  a  band  the  del- 
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egates  and  their  escorts  marched  up  to  the  asylum  Imild- 
ing,  the  roadway  heing  fringed  by  about  five  hundred  of 
the  patients  whose  insanity  was  of  a  mild  or  harmless  type, 

Superintendent  Jainiu  Strong  took  charge  of  the  party  and 
conducted  it  through  the  various  buildings.  Governor 
Koraker  arrived  before  the  tour  was  completed  and  held 

an  impromptu  reception  in  one  of  the  halls.  A  collation 
had  been  prepared  for  the  visitors  hut  none  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  party  could  part. -ike  because  there 
were  other  places  to  visit  before  the  return  was  made  to 
Cleveland,  and  the  time  allotted  to  the  asylum  had  ex- 
pired. 

THE  VISIT  TO  CLEVELAND. 

The  great  establishment  of  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill 
Company  at  Newburg  were  inspected,  and  the  various 
interesting  processes  closely  watched  by  those  who  had 
never  seen  a  rolling-mill  before.  The  Emma  Blast  Fur- 
nace was  also  visited. 

At  the  Willson  Avenue  station  in  Cleveland  the  party 
alighted  and  was  conveyed  in  two  three-car  trains — electric 
motors — to  Euclid  avenue  and  Erie  street,  from  which 
point  they  walked  to  the  Stillman  House,  where  the  mem- 
bers were  assigned  to  rooms. 

The  banquet  was  at  the  Stillman  House  and  was  attended 
by  all  the  excursionists  and  by  the  following  local  gentle- 
men: D.  A.  Dangler,  Thomas  Joplin,  H.  R.  Groff,  S.  C. 
Ford,  F.  N.  Reed,  H.  B.  Childs,  George  W.  Cady,  H.  W. 
A  very,  A.  T.  Hubbard,  C.  M.  Sturtevant,  J.  C.  Weide- 
man,  H.  W.  White,  C.  W.  Schofield,  E.  T.  Scovill,  D.  B. 
Chambers,  F.  O.  Spencer,  C.  Morris,  C.  L.  Pack,  W.  P. 
Rice,  S.  M.  Strong,  J.  D.  Selzer,  John  Walker,  Kdwin 
Cowles,  Dan  P.  Eells,  R.  H.  Jenks,  Maj.  W.  W.  Arm- 
Btrong,  S.  P.  Ely,  Col.  William  Edwards,  Maj.  W.  C. 
Overman,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieutenant  Pettitt,  U.  S.  A. ;  E.  H. 
Perdue,  W.  M.  Day,  James  F.  Rhodes,  A.  S.  Upson,  S. 
H.  Chisholm,  S.  S.  Bloom,  George  W.  Short,  H.  O.  Beck, 
Lewis  Miller,  Col.  John  Hay,  Fayette  Brown,  W.  J.  Mc- 
Kinnie,  J.  F.  Whitelaw,  F.  F.  Hickox,  S.  A.  Fuller,  S. 
C.  Smith,  D.  E.  Cole,  J.  F.  Pankhurst,  John  Thomas 
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Luther  Allen,  M.  T.  Herrick,  L.  H.  Severance,  Benson 
Foraker,  J.  B.  Perkins,  Senator  H.  B.  Payne,  Amos  Town- 
send,  Hermon  Bronson,  C.  C.  Burnett,  Col.  James  Pickands, 
Capt.  H.  S.  Wetmore,  Gov.  J.  B.  Foraker,  Senator  Sher- 
man, M.  A.  Haima,  William  Bingham,  Charles  F.  Brush, 
Leander  McBride,  Gen.  James  Barnett,  George  W.  Gard- 
ner, Rev.  S.  P.  Sprecher,  D.  D. ;  Judge  A.  J.  Ricks,  J.  H. 
Hoyt,  William  Chisholm,  P.  G.  Boeder,  Martin  A.  Foran, 
Col.  R.  C.  Parsons,  Judge  S.  Burke,  John  Newell,  Dr.  G. 
C.  Ashmun,  J.  C.  Covert,  A.  T.  Brinsmade,  Col.  T.  H. 
Anderson,  George  W.  Stockley,  H.  P.  Lillibridge,  W.  G. 
Pollock,  J.  H.  King,  J.  H.  Dalliba,  O.  B.  Myer,  Daniel 
Myers,  John  Tod,  Ralph  D.  Williams,  C.  B.  Williams, 
John  T.  Bourke,  Felix  Rosenberg,  M.  L.  Smyser,  E.  R. 
Perkins,  W.  H.  Parkin,  A.  C.  Hoard,  J.  L.  Hudson,  Guy 
Gray,  M.  B.  Schawb,  F.  Muhlhauser,  Joseph  Black,  G.  H. 
•Burt,  N.  P.  Bowler,  N.  D.  Fisher,  F.  H.  Glidden,  George 
Duckett,  J.  I\  Isham,  C.  Jaster,  J.  H.  Herrick,  J.  S.  Dickie, 
M.  B.  Clark,  H.  R.  Hatch,  F.  A.  Sterling,  O.  M.  Bourke, 
George  Deming,  J.  G.  Hower,  and  T.  H.  White. 

The  banqueters  stood  behind  their  chairs  while  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sprecher,  of  the  Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
invoked  the  divine  blessing,  and  when  that  was  concluded 
took  their  seats  and  discussed  the  menu  until  Senator 
Payne,  who  presided,  arose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  The  purpose  of  this  Congress,  so  called,  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  it,  the  motives  which  inspired  it,  were  all  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  the  address  of  Secretary  Elaine  to  the  Congress  on  its  first 
meeting  in  Washington,  that  it  renders  unnecessary  any  explanation  of 
its  purpose  by  me.  It  is  declared  by  the  President  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  the  object  of  this  excursion  is  to  enable  the  members 
of  the  Congress  from  the  othe'r  American  states  to  study  and  to  learn 
the  condition  of  our  Government  and  of  our  people.  A  secondary  pur- 
pose named  by  the  Secretary  is  that  we  at  our  homes,  American  citi- 
zens, might  have  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  entertaining  these 
gentlemen  as  guests  and  becoming  acquainted  with  them.  So  far  as 
furnishing  facilities  for  studying  our  condition  is  concerned,  there  is 
certainly  no  concealment  and  no  desire  to  conceal  anything  from  the 
view  of  these  intelligent  gentlemen.  They  are  statesmen,  familiar  with 
what  indicates  the  resources  and  greatness  of  a  country;  and  they 
come  for  the  express  purpose  of  learning  whether  we  are  worthy  in  the 
future  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  them  in  their  Government. 
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We  invite  the  mo>t  thorough  and  critical  examination  <if  \vliatcvrr  we 
possess.  Speaking  for  the  city  of  (  Me  vela  i  id.  its  industries  and  its  men 
of  enterprise,  and  saying  what  indeed  can  lie  said  for  the  whole  Ameri- 
can )K-ople,  we  liid  them  welcome.  Enter  our  shops,  our  manufactories, 
come  to  our  arms  and  our  hearts  examine  everything  thai  we  have, 
and  if  you  tind  we  are  not  worthy  of  that  association  which  is  contem- 
plated. !M'  kind  enough  to  say  so  and  leave  us  alone.  I  will  not  there- 
fore detain  you  by  any  further  remarks  of  my  own.  The  time  is  so 
short  that  the  addresses  of  others  must  necessarily  he  very  hrief.  and  I 
am  de>ired  by  the  committee  to  >o  express  it  to  those  who  are  to  take 
part  in  them.  The  first  address  will  be  by  Hon.  (Jeorge  W.Gardner, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Mayor  Gardner,  arising,  addressed  the  assemblage  as 
follows: 

My  Brother  Americans:  Because  I  know  that  you  have  heen  con- 
tinuously feasted  and  have  not  been  permitted  to  fast ,  and  because  I 
know  that  you  have  heen  continuously  kept  on  the  wing  and  not  per- 
mitted to  rest.  I  shall  address  you  very  briefly  now,  and  Igivethatasa 
hint  to  the  other  speakers.  It  has  been  with  the  liveliest  interest  that 
our  citizens  have  kept  themselves  informed  of  the  formation  of  the  Inter- 
national American  Congress — the  first  gathering  at  Washington  of  the 
delegates,  the  preparations  for  an  extensive  journey;  and  \\hen  it  was 
announced  that  Cleveland  stood  prominent  in  the  itinerary  there  came  at 
once  an  expression  of  delight  that  we  were  to  be  favored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  distinguished  men  representing  so  importantly  so 
many  American  republics  and  the  Empire  of  Brazil;  a  gathering 
such  as  never  before  have  we  had  and  such  as  will  he  a  memorable  oc- 
casion in  the  history  of  our  city.  And  now  that  you  have  safely  am  vei  1 , 
it  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  we  meet  and  greet  you  as  our  guests. 
Since  we  know  that  we  shall  regret  your  final  departure,  so  do  we  re- 
gret that  your  visit  with  us,  in  our  beautiful  city  of  (  leveland,  is  to  he 
of  such  short  duration  that  time  will  not  ix'rmit  us  to  do  as  we  would 
like  in  extending  hospitality  or  showing  the  extent  and  importance  of 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  enterprising  cities  of  North  America. 

Fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  value 
of  the  impressions  yon  may  receive  from -view ing  and  in  reviewing  in 
debate,  we  are  desirous  of  doing  our  part  in  the  exhibit  of  material 
matter  so  mutually  interesting  to  all  good  people.  As  you  journey  on 
you  may  possibly  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  wonderful 
industrial  development,  the  harmonious  social  and  political  s\>tem.  tin- 
public  benefits  and  the  manner  of  living  in  this  North  America  of  ours. 
That  we  may  add  to  a  favorable  impression  we  desire  that  you  should 
know  that  there  is  scarcely  another  city  in  the  Union  that  contains 
within  its  municipal  limits  so  varied  and  so  many  industrial  interests. 
whi»i-.|M-<ipl(>  are  more  energetic,  enterprising  and  progressive,  or  \\ho 
more  thoroughly  believe  in  the  conservation  of  the  general  welfare  of 
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all  the  American  States.  It  is  but  little  more  than  fifty  years  since 
Cleveland's  birth  as  a  city,  and  less  than  forty  years  since  that  great 
aid  to  progress — the  first  railroad — gave  us  an  impetus,  and  now,  with 
a  population  verging  on  to  300,000  and  a  territory  of  thirty  square 
miles,  we  are  the  home  of  the  electric  light  and  appliances,  and  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  whose  president  thirty  years  ago  was  an  em- 
ploye here.  We  are  constructing  annually  more  tonnage  in  iron,  steel, 
and  wooden  ships  than  any  other  city  inland  or  coastwise  ;  ships  that 
for  beauty  and  stability  of  lines,  relative  carrying  capacity  and  speed, 
are  the  equals  of  any  built  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  are  the  sellers,  receivers,  and  shippers  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  ore  and  coal  annually.  We  have  immense 
forge  and  blast  works,  extensive"  manufactories  of  sewing  machines, 
tools,  drills,  and  agricultural  implements,  not  excelled  ;  manufactories 
of  steel  screws  and  steel  shovels;  street  railway  cable  and  electric  motor 
systems ;  manufactories  of  every  manner  of  railroad  construction  sup- 
plies, and  vast  steel  and  iron  products  of  every  description  ;  of  scientific 
appliances,  in  one  of  which  was  constructed  but  recently  the  largest 
telescope  in  the  world  ;  and  other  manufacturing  interests  that  at  the 
moment  I  can  not  recall,  whose  products  are  all  of  a  superior*  quality. 
I  might  mention  right  here  that  our  young  ladies  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  one,  because  it  is  one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  chewing 
gum  in  the  country.  Whether  Para  gum  is  a  prominent  ingredient  or 
not  I  am  not  informed,  but  it  is  certain  that  Yucatan  is  the  favorite 
brand,  and  that  the  ladies  prefer  it,  as  does  the  proprietor,  who  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  has  accumulated  an  independent  fortune  from  its 
sale. 

We  have  thousands  of  happy  homes  in  dwellings  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, owned  as  they  are  and  occupied  by  contented  mechanics  and 
laborers,  for  whose  children  are  provided  the  best  school  advantages, 
including  manualt  raining.  To  such  a  city  we  give  you  a  hearty  welcome. 

We  enjoy  the  feeling  that  social  and  commercial  relations  are  most 
desirable  with  all  America,  and  that  it  is  not  by  forcible  conquest  that 
we  would  secure  this,  but  by  relations  of  the  most  friendly  character. 
We  know  that  your  natural  resources  are  very  great,  that  your  ambi- 
tion is  to  keep  pace  with  this  progressive  world,  and  we  desire  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  you  for  our  mutual  benefit.  The  opportunity  is  now 
a  common  one,  and  we  have  the  liveliest  anticipation,  impressing  us 
with  a  belief  that  something  permanent  of  the  greatest  value  to  all 
will  result  from  the  conference  in  which  you  are  soon  to  be  engaged. 
May  the  highest  expectations  of  the  possibilities  of  future  greatness  to 
the  three  Americas  be  fully  realized,  so  that  a  bond  of  sympathy  may 
unite  them  in  one  grand,  harmonious  sisterhood  of  nations !  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.    There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
what  we  are  here  for.     If  there  is  any  one  present  who 
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can  answer  that  question  it  is  certainly  our  friend  and 
former  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 
Mr.  Curtis  said : 

Perhaps  it  has  not  occurred  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
that  uiuli-r  the  folds  of  these  dainty  flags  sit  the  representatives  of  six- 
teen imleitendeiit  nations;  the  representatives  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  fairest  women  and  the  bravest  men  on  earth  ! 

And  what  are  they  here  for?     What  brings  them  together? 

Sympathy !    Brotherhood  ! 

There  are  no  quarrels  to  settle  :  there  are  no  injuries  to  repair  ;  but 
every  man  has  a  common  purpose  and  that  purpose  the  common  good. 

The  world  never  saw  an  assemblage  like  this  before  ;  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  world  should  see  it  here,  on  the  soil  of  the  greatest  of 
republics,  the  home  of  the  oldest  of  the  group.  I  thank  you,  sir,  and 
the  people  among  whom  my  boyhood  days  were  passed,  for  your  splen- 
did hospitality  and  the  welcome  you  have  given  these  distinguished 
gentlemen. 

They  come  from  nations  founded  upon  the  same  idea  that  caused  ours 
to  exist.  Men  of  their  race  fought  with  our  fathers  for  the  freedom  of 
this  land,  and  before  Simon  Bolivar  entered  upon  his  matchless  career 
he — the  founder  of  five  republics  who  are  represented  here  to-night — 
visited  the  tomb  of  Washington  and  there  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty.  [Applause.] 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  friends  have  furnished  MS  examples  also. 
Many  years  before  the  emancipation  proclamation  was  signed  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  every  slave  in  our  sister  republics  was  free  ;  and  within 
the  present  year  the  Empire  of  Brazil  has  released  the  last  bondsman 
on  this  hemisphere.  [Applause.]  And  it  was  they  who  inspired  this 
Congress.  Before  you  were  born,  Mr.  Chairman,  Bolivar  proposed  it, 
but  the  consummation  of  the  purpose  was  left  for  Mr.  Elaine.  [Great 
applause.] 

Thus,  to-day  we  and  our  sister  nations  stand  bound  by  every  tie  but 
that  of  trade.  The  fifty  millions  of  people  south  of  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Rio  Grande  are  engaged  in  a  commerce  that  reaches  a  thousand 
million  dollars  annually,  and  has  increased  43  per  cent,  since  1870,  but 
of  this  vast  expansion  the  United  States  has  had  but  a  trifling  share. 

Our  own  growth  has  been  amazing.  Our  population  has  almost 
doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  products  of  our  manufactories 
have  leaped  from  four  to  eight  billions  of  dollars,  and  our  national 
wealth  from  thirty  to  fifty-six  billions.  But  amid  this  prodigious  de- 
velopment our  export  trade  to  Latin  America  has'  stood  almost  still. 
It  has  increased  but  seventeen  millions  from  1868  to  1888,  and  the 
greatest  gain  has  been  within  the  last  two  years.  Our  import  trade 
has  grown  more  rapidly,  until  last  year  we  bought  35  per  cent,  of  what 
the  other  American  nations  had  to  sell,  but  sold  them  only  15  per  cent, 
of  what  they  purchased.  This  phenomenon  is  not  new  and  it  need  not 
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be  surprising.  It  has  been  exhibited  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  since  the  close  of  our  late  war  we  have  paid  these  friendly 
neighbors  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  a  sum  in  cash  greater  than  the 
principal  of  our  public  debt. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  balance  against  us  in  our  trade 
with  Latin  America  has  been  nearly  three  thousand  million  dollars, 
which  we  have  paid  in  gold.  And  they  have  spent  the  money  in  Eu- 
rope for  merchandise,  70  per  cent,  of  which  might  have  been  purchased 
here  of  better  quality  and  at  similar  prices.  Take  our  trade  with  Bra- 
zil as  an  illustration.  During  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  purchased 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  her  produce  and  have  sold  to  her 
but  $216,000.000  worth  of  ours,  and  have  paid  in  cash  to  settle  this 
balance,  the  enormous  sum  of  $798,000,000,  almost  every  penny  of 
which  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  English  merchants  and  manufact- 
urers. Nor  is  this  all.  During  these  years  we  have  paid  British  ship- 
owners, at  the  rate  of  $10  a  ton,  $24,000,000  for  carrying  this  produce, 
and  the  bankers  of  London  more  than  $8,000,000  more  as  exchange. 

Brazil  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it.  It  is  our  own  fault.  She  wants  to 
trade  with  us,  but  we  refuse  to  furnish  her  the  facilities.  The  British 
and  German  manufacturers  have  to  forge  our  trade-marks  to  sell 
their  goods  in  Brazil,  and  she  gives  liberal  subsidies  to  our  ships  to 
which  we  refuse  even  the  meager  compensation  that  is  paid  the  flat- 
boats  upon  the  Ohio  River.  But  for  the  broad-minded  policy  of  that 
grand  old  Emperor,  whose  true  throne  is  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  we 
could  send  no  mail  to  Brazil.  It  was  his  enterprise  that  established 
the  present  line  of  American  steam-ships,  and  his  generosity  that  keeps 
them  afloat.  [A.ppluse.]  He  paid  them  $100,000  as  a  subsidy  last 
year.  The  United  States  Government  offered  them  $11,000— $1,000 
less  than  was  paid  to  the  little  steam-boat  that  plies  six  months  in  the 
year  between  Wood's  Holl  and  Nantucket  [laughter],  but  they  declined 
it,  and  said  they  would  rather  carry  the  mails  for  nothing  than  accept 
such  paltry  pay. 

To  this  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  part  of  our  Congress,  i-  due  the 
condition  of  our  foreign  trade.  We  do  everything  to  facilitate  commerce 
upon  land,  but  nothing  to  encourage  commerce  upon  the  ocean.  We 
leave  the  ocean  freights  to  the  ship-owners  of  other  nations,  and  pay 
them  $300,000,000  a  year  for  our  folly.  Years  ago  our  Government 
did  something  to  encourage  its  merchant  marine.  In  1858  71  percent, 
of  our  foreign  commerce  was  carried  in  our  own  ships.  Last  year  they 
carried  14  per  cent.  In  1858  the  total  cost  of  our  mail  service  was 
$5,000,000,  and  of  this  sum  $1,589,000  was  paid  the  ships  that  carried 
our  mails  and  our  flag  to  Latin  America.  In  1888  the  total  cost  of 
our  mail  service  was  $56,000,000,  of  which  the  sum  of  $48,966,  was  ex- 
pended to  maintain  communication  with  all  the  foreign  ports  on  this 
hemisphere,  or  within  a  few  dollars  of  the  amount  paid  for  special 
mail  service  between  Weldon,  N.  C.,  and  Florence,  S.  C.,  and  yet  we 
wonder  why  we  have  no  trade.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
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Until  wo  resume  our  former  policy;  until  we  do  as  other  nations  do; 
until  we  afford  t Ursa im-  facilitir<  fur  reaching  foreign  markets  to  our 
inrn-hants  that  tin1  merchants  of  other  nations  enjoy,  it  is  absurd  for 
us  to  expect  any  different  conditions  or  to  attempt  the  extension  of  our 
trade.  Every  little  hamlet  that  is  born  in  the  West  is  given  a  post- 
office  and  a  mail  by  rail  or  stage-coach  as  soon  as  it  is  christened,  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  but  the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to  send  a 
mail  to  these  markets  south  of  us,  with  a  commerce  of  a  thousand  mill- 
ions a  year,  somebody  gets  up  and  cries  "  subsidy! "  and  our  cowardly 
Congress  runs. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  the  only  i>eople  on  earth 
that  are  afraid  of  that  word  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  United  States  is 
the  only  nation  that  is  ashamed  to  pay  its  ships  decent  compensation? 
Do  you  know  what  other  nations  pay  ?  Here  is  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  money  paid  last  year  (1888)  by  the  several  nations  of  the 
world  as  bounties,  subsidies,  and  other  forms  of  mail  compensation  to 
the  ships  that  carrry  their  flags  and  products  upon  the  sea: 

France,  $6,792,778;  England,  $4,269,874;  Italy,  $3,503,000;  Germany, 
$3,131,000;  the  Argentine  Republic,  $3,000.000  [applause] ;  Brazil, 
$1,700,000  [applause];  Spam,  $1,700,000;  the  Netherlands,  $775,000; 
Mexico,  $758,000  [applause]:  Canada,  $730,000;  Japan,  $500,000;  Rus- 
sia, $454,000;  Belgium,  $430,000;  Austria,  $363,000;  the  Australian  col- 
onies, $280,000;  Chili,  $225,000  [applause];  Portugal,  $108,000;  the  little 
island  of  Trinidad,  $98,000;  the  little  island  of  Barbadoes,  $90,000;  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  $72,000;  the  other  West  India  Islands,  $72,000;  New 
Zealand,  $56,000;  Norway  and  Sweden,  $41,000;  Guatemala,  $34,000 
[applause];  the  little  island  of  Tobago,  $25,000;  San  Salvador,  $24,000 
[applause];  the  Bahama  Islands,  $18,500;  Nicaragua,  $16,000  [applause]; 
Honduras,  $12,500  [applause];  Costa  Rica  ,  $12,000  [applause];  British 
Honduras,  $7,500;  and  the  United  States,  $48,000!  [Groans  and  deri- 
sive cries.] 

I  will  not  tax  your  patience  longer  than  to  say  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  shipping  question  will  not  be  so  deeply  involved  in  our 
commerce  with  Central  and  South  America  as  it  is  to-day.  The  time 
will  come — we  may  not  see  it,  but  our  children  will — when  a  rolling 
hotel,  like  that  which  brought  us  here,  will  pass  through  Cleveland 
daily  for  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  with  branch  lines  to  other 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  either  sea,  and  find  its  destination  at  a  little  city 
called  Punta  Arenas,,  that  lies  like  a  lonely  hermit  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

And  that  is  what  we  are  here  for!  [Prolonged  and  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause.] 

Tho  CHAIRMAN  :  The  entertainment  will  be  diversified 
by  a  little  music.  "  The  Miller's  Song  "  will  be  rendered 
by  the  Arion  Quartette. 
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After  the  song  was  concluded  and  had  been  applauded 
Senator  Payne  continued  : 

On  every  occasion  of  this  kind  it  is  proper  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  remembered.  The  next  toast  is ' '  The  President 
of  the  United  States."  We  have  here  to-night  one  of  his  appointees 
to  the  Federal  judiciary,  Hon.  A.  J.  Ricks,  who  will  respond  to  this 
toast. 

Judge  Ricks  spoke  as  follows  : 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  have  heretofore  existed  as  to 
the  best  form  of  government  for  men  to  adopt,  the  tendency  of  the 
last  century  has  all  been  toward  self-government.  As  education  be- 
comes more  general,  the  people  contend  for  greater  personal  rights, 
and  as  rapidly  as  time  and  circumstances  permit,  the  changes  are  all 
in  the  direction  of  enlarging  those  rights  and  making  the  authority  of 
the  rulers  less  and  less  arbitrary.  In  responding  to  the  toast  assigned 
me  to-night,  "  The  President  of  the  United  States,"  I  speak  of  an  office 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  representing  the  greatest  number 
who  have  ever  for  so  long  a  period  demonstrated  the  success  of  a 
government  "of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

If  I  were  to  assume  for  our  distinguished  guests  all  the  knowledge 
usually  possessed  by  the  most  intelligent  strangers,  as  to  the  extent  of 
our  territory,  the  thrift  and  prosperity  of  our  people,  the  value  and 
diversity  of  our  productions,  and  the  contentment  and  comforts  of  our 
homes,  I  would  nevertheless  be  safe  in  supposing  that  they  have 
already  found  their  expectations  realized  and  are  now  prepared  for 
future  revelations  that  will  bring  surprises  and  we  may  hope  even 
amazement.  If  I  am  correct  in  this,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  not  won- 
der if  I  presume  to  respond  to  this  toast  in  the  usual  spirit  of  self-satis- 
faction and  pride  characteristic  of  the  American  citizen  when  called 
upon  to  express  his  opinion  of  the  dignity,  honor,  and  power  that  be- 
long to  the  office  of  our  Chief  Executive.  These  attributes  are  the 
more  readily  conceded,  because  the  office  is  within  the  proper  ambition 
and  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen,  and  is  the  pinnacle  to  which  the 
young  are  continually  directed  as  representing  the  sum  of  all  their  hope 
and  ambition.  You  have  been  invited  to  meet  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  confer  as  to  the  treaties  and  regulations  that 
may  be  found  necessary  to  more  perfectly  facilitate  our  commercial  re- 
lations. You  have  been  shown  our  varied  industries,  the  skill  of  our 
artisans,  and  the  enterprise  of  our  producers,  and  all  the  advantages  of 
the  American  markets  will  be  put  before  you  in  the  most  attractive 
way.  But  we  all,  I  know,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  with  the  nation 
as  with  the  citizen  there  should  be  an  aspiration  higher  than  to  multi- 
ply riches  and  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  A  nation  may 
control  the  money  transactions  of  a  continent  and  its  commerce  may 
whiten  every  sea,  and  yet  the  streets  of  its  chief  cities  may  be  crowded 
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with  idle  workingmen  and  thousands  of  its  homes  filled  with  squalor. 
We  hope  you  will  find  here  the  indications  of  a  better  national  policy. 
We  hope  that  your  deliberations  may  result  in  such  legislation  and 
treaties  as  will  prove  of  mutual  good  and  the  upbuilding  in  this  con- 
tinent of  a  better  civilization  than  the  world  ever  before  en  joyed.  We 
liojK'  for  such  relations  and  intercourse  between  us  as  will  build  happy 
homes  in  North  and  South  America,  where  want  to  the  honest  laborer 
shall  never  lx>  known,  and  where  the  development  of  thriving  indus- 
tries shall  keep  pace  with  the  blazing  firesides  around  which  gather  a 
contented,  educated,  and  christianized  people.  We  hope  the  light  from 
these  homes,  stretching  from  the  fro/en  shores  of  British  America  to 
the  southernmost  shores  of  Patagonia,  will  l>e  so  radiant  as  to  be  a 
beacon  to  all  the  down-trodden  people  of  all  nations,  towards  which 
all  may  look  who  strive  for  happy  homes,  well-compensated  labor,  and 
sel  f -government. 

To  attain  such  grand  results  is  worthy  the  effort  and  ambition  of  a 
great  people;  and  we  know  enough  of  the  past  life  and  high  purpose  of 
our  present  Chief  Executive  to  know  that  he  would  promote  such  aims 
with  all  the  power  and  influence  of  his  high  office.  And  how  much 
influence  for  good  a  great  and  wise  man  in  the  executive  office  can  exert 
was  illustrated  during  the  war,  when  one  of  the  noblest  and  Uist  rulers 
of  all  times,  during  seasons  of  distress  and  mistrust,  led  his  people 
through  the  valleys  of  tribulation  to  the  mount  of  hope  and  lofty  pa- 
triotism, where  the  fiat  of  emancipation  by  the  pen  and  sword  was  given 
vitality;  where  a  race  was  liberated  from  servitude,  and  nation  delivered 
from  the  perils  of  rebellion.  Our  political  parties  make  vigorous  and 
aggressive  contests  for  control  of  the  Government  at  the  stated  election 
periods,  and  the  partisan  controversy  is  often  heated  and  passes  the 
Ixmnds  of  proper  decorum.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  exercised  with 
so  much  license  that  the  private  lives  of  candidates  are  put  under  a  cal- 
cium light  that  brings  to  the  surface  all  the  actual  shortcomings  that 
ever  existed  and  makes  defects  where  none  were  ever  suspected.  But 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  the  candidates  pass,  and  when  the  struggle  is 
ended  and  the  successful  contestant  conies  to  assume  the  duties  of  office 
the  people  accord  to  him  the  sup}M>rt  and  loyal  obedience  which  the  law 
prescribes  and  the  respect  which  his  conduct  merits.  And  I  believe  I 
can  truthfully  say  to-night  that  no  personally  corrupt  and  profligate 
man  lias  ever  been  called  by  the  people  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
[Applause].  No  barter  and  sale'of  Presidential  favors  has  ever  been 
made  in  the  White  House,  and  no  American  citizen  has  ever  been 
humiliated  at  the  thought  that  the  channels  of  executive  patronage 
have  been  polluted  and  the  President  made  a  beneficiary  thereby. 
[Applause].  What  people  can  recall  the  rulers  of  a  century  and  say  so 
much  ?  What  country  can  boast  of  a  succession  of  kings,  or  queens,  or 
emperors,  whose  personal  characters  would  l>ear  the  test  of  personal 
criticism  to  which  an  American  President  is  subjected? 

I  go  further,  and  say  that  no  President  personally  corrupt  would  ever 
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be  permitted  to  serve  his  constitutional  term.  With  daily  papers  in 
every  community,  leveling  the  electric  kodak  upon  him,  no  man  whose 
daily  life  was  polluted  could  withstand  the  storm  of  censure,  rebuke, 
and  indignation  that  would  be  showered  upon  him  and  survive.  He 
would  call  upon  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  him  and  bury  him  from 
public  view.  The  White  House  would  be  worse  than  Hades  and  an 
uninsulated  electric  wire  would  not  carry  death  to  him  fast  enough  to 
relieve  him  from  the  fury  of  an  outraged  public.  We  have  had  Presi- 
dents whose;  political  policy  lias  been  the  subject  of  severe  censure  and 
public  trial — one  whose  failure  to  enforce  the  constitution  and  laws 
precipitated  secession;  but  severely  as  history  has  condemned  his  want 
of  courage,  no  one  ever  assailed  his  personal  integrity  or  his  personal 
conduct  in  the  White  House.  A  hundred  years  of  executive  rule,  and 
yet  not  one  established  instance  of  personal  corruption  or  profligacy  in 
our  Presidential  successions!  This  is  a  reflection  in  which  we  may 
justly  feel  proud.  I  point  you  to  it  with  gratification  to-night,  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  long  line  of  Presidents  yet  to  come,  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, no  one  will  be  chosen  who  will  break  this  uninterrupted  line 
of  honorable  conduct.  I  need  not  invoke  the  charity  of  partisan  criti- 
cism in  unqualified  praise  of  the  personal  honor,  ability,  or  patriotism 
of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Presidential  chair.  This  is  not  the 
time  or  place  for  praise  of  his  official  record.  But  I  can  safely  claim 
for  him  all  I  have  said  of  his  predecessors,  and  feel  sure  in  predicting 
that  whenever  he  may  lay  aside  the  duties  of  his  high  office  he  will  re- 
tire with  the  undiminished  admiration  and  respect  of  the  American 
people  for  the  purity  of  his  private  life  and  for  the  dignity,  ability,  and 
honor  with  which  he  will  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  great  t  ust. 
This  much  I  might  say  if  I  differed  from  him  in  political  sentiment. 
To  say  more  than  men  of  such  belief  can  concede  would  trench  upon 
the  proprieties  of  the  occasion. 

I  beg,  therefore,  to  say  in  conclusion,  and  to  propose  as  the  sentiment 
of  all  assembled:  "  The  Presidents  of  the  United  States — a  line  of  rulers 
whose  private  and  official  lives  have  thus  far  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
the  American  people  in  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  Chief  Executive." 

The  chairman  then  said: 

We  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the  programme  where  it  is  very 
proper  for  this  company  to  express  their  opinion  of  what  we  are  here 
for.  It  is  to  meet  the  distinguished  and  eminent  men  who  represent 
our  sister  republic.  The  next  toast,  "  Our  Sister  Republics,"  will  be 
responded  to  by  the  eminent  ex-President  of  Ecuador,  Senor  Jose  M. 
Placido  Caamano,  and  will  be  interpreted  by  Mr.  Pierra. 

Senor  Caamano  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Being  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation, 
I  take  the  liberty,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  to  address  you  with  words 
in  my  own  language,  for  although  with  some  effort  I  might  express 
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myself  in  English,  I  do  not  wish  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  subordinate 
my  heart  to  my  head,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  allow  my  ideas  to  flow 
freely  and  without  obstruction. 

Moreover,  I  speak  in  the  language  common  to  forty  millions  of  in- 
habitants, most  brilliantly  represented  here,  and  among  whom  arc 
comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  illustrious  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  and  Brazil.  It  is  only  recently  that  I 
joined  this  body  of  gentlemen  from  the  Three  Americas,  but  neverthe- 
less I  have  already  had  the  opportunity  to  measure  the  virility  of  this 
nation,  whose  power  is  beyond  encomium.  The  restless  and  amazing 
activity,  the  spirit  of  continual  labor,  her  great  common  sense  trans- 
lated into  the  love  of  liberty  and  respect  for  her  institutions;  her  enter- 
prising genius,  her  manufactures,  her  charitable  institutions,  her 
schools,  her  inventions,  her  agriculture — all  these  impress  and  rouse 
the  enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
contemplate  them.  There  is  no  limit,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  to  the 
carrying  out  of  her  aspirations,  and  while  satisfying  them  ever  extend- 
ing them  to  remoter  horizons.  [Applause.] 

It  seems  as  if  she  is  ever  attempting  to  possess  herself  of  all  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  aspiring  to  realize  impossibilities.  This  charming 
excursion  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  value  of  time  prop- 
erly distributed  and  scientifically  improved,  and  will  furnish  us  with 
facts  which  will  be  factors  not  to  be  forgotten  by  us  when  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  bring  us  to  this  sister  republic, 
whose  generous  and  courteous  welcome  is  fully  appreciated  by  all  the 
representatives  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  I  desire  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  them  all,  because  of  having  been  selected  to  ad  dross 
you  on  the  occasion  of  this  magnificent  banquet  offered  to  us  by  this 
flourishing  city.  [Applause.] 

The  Arion  Quartet  then  sang  "  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," the  entire  assemblage  taking  up  the  chorus.  After 
the  applause  had  subsided,  Senator  Payne  introduced  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman,  as  follows: 

Wherever  veterans  of  the  late  war  or  members  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  meet,  there  is  a  cheer  and  a  hurrah  for  "  Tecumseh," 
the  General.  So,  wherever  American  civilians  are  found  in  any  part 
of  our  country  there  is  a  welcome  and  an  acclaim  for  John  Sherman, 
the  Senator.  No  person  in  the  executive  or  congressional  departments 
of  our  Government  understands  our  foreign  relations  more  perfectly 
than  Senator  Sherman.  He  has  been  for  years  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tions extend  he  has  never  made  a  mistake.  You  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  Senator  Sherman.  [Great  applause.  ] 

~ Senator  Sherman's  address  was  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  called  upon  to  respond 
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to  the  toast  which  my  colleague  has  failed  to  read  to  you,  but  which  I 
will  read,  and  that  is,  "The  Congress  of  the  American  States."  This 
toast  is  but  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  has  been  entertained  by  many 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  United  States  ever  since  the  other 
American  States  renounced  their  allegiance  to  foreign  powers.  We 
have  not,  however,  always  kept  to  that  faith  or  to  that  hope.  Henry 
Clay,  as  early  as  1818,  when  favoring  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  States,  declared  that  the  time  would  come  when  these  States 
of  the  American  continents  would  be  bound  together  by  ties  enduring 
forever  and  forever.  President  Monroe  early  in  our  history  declared 
that  the  United  States  would  never  permit  a  European  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  autonomy  or  management  of  any  American  State.  But 
we  have  not  lived  up  to  that  dogma  ;  and  I  must  confess  now,  in  the 
face  of  the  statement  made  by  my  young  friend  here  [Mr.  Curtis],  that 
the  United  States  has  not  done  its  duty  by  the  sister  American  States. 
We  have  failed  to  perform  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  them  as  the 
elder  sister.  There  is  no  question  upon  the  statistics  that  he  has  given 
that  this  is  true.  But  gentlemen  from  abroad  as  well  as  those  at  home 
must  remember  we  have  had  our  troubles  here  in  America.  We  have 
had  our  differences  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  our  Government  and 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Government.  We  also  have 
had  of  late  years  an  unpleasantness  that  I  do  not  care  to  allude  to ; 
but  if  it  had  happened  to  be  settled  differently  from  what  it  was  settled, 
these  United  States  would  have  been  very  uncomfortable  neighbors  to 
the  South  American  States  and  of  no  use  to  them.  But  thank  God 
and  the  courage  of  our  people,  that  time  has  now  passed.  [Applause.] 
All  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house  are  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the 
ocean  buried,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  first  of  this  sister- 
hood of  nations,  is  now  strong  and  powerful  and  free,  so  that  both 
North  and  South  now  unite  together  ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
all  who  hear  me,  that  now,  without  any  division  of  parties,  without 
any  division  of  sections,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  Senate  and 
House,  we  have  invited  you  here  to  consider  and  confer  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done  for  all  the  American  States.  [Applause.]  And  we 
have  arrived  at  that  condition  where  we  are  determined  to  do  our  part 
to  reverse  the  record  that  has  been  here  read  against  us.  And  I  assure 
you  that  from  this  time  forward  the  United  States  of  America  will  be 
willing  and  anxious,  without  division  of  party  or  section,  to  do  its  full 
part  to  bring  about  the  sisterhood  of  States  we  have  been  talking  about. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  Conference  that  is  about  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton is  in  my  judgment  the  most  important  political  event  that  has  hap- 
pened on  our  continent  since  the  declaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. I  look  upon  this  Conference  as  bearing  the  same  relations  to 
the  future  of  America  as  the  conference  of  1774  of  the  delegates  from 
the  thirteen  British  colonies  of  America  bore  to  American  Indepen- 
dence. That  conference  led  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  it 
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led  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  it  led  to  American  inde- 
pendence in  all  the  South  American  States.  But  this  Conference  is 
more  important  than  the  conference  of  1774,  because  now  it  affects  the 
interests  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  that  only 
affected  the  interests  of  three  millions  of  people.  This  Conference 
alfeets  the  interests,  not  of  thirteen  scattered  colonies — a  small  portion 
of  the  Atlantic  coast — but  the  interests  of  three  continents  with  sixteen 
Republics  and  one  Empire,  all  of  whom  are  now  bound  by  ties  which 
will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  time  goes  forward!  [Applause.] 
And  I  say  to  the  members  of  this  Conference  that  if  they  perform  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  if  they  are  equal  to  the  occasion,  they  will 
confer  more  blessings  upon  the  people  of  these  continents  than  any 
meeting  that  has  e\ vr  been  held  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Now,  what  are  the  objects  of  this  Conference  ?  First,  we  wish  to 
establish  the  principle  of  pacific  arbitration  of  all  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  any  of  these  American  states ;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  glorious  things  that  could  happen.  That  is  the  way  to  disband 
armies,  to  convert  naval  warfare  into  pacific  commerce.  That  is  the 
means  by  which  on  this  continent  we  may  set  an  example  not  only  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  but  to  the  nations  of  all  future  ages  in  all  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe,  that  all  controversies  whatever  between  nations 
need  not  be  settled  by  standing  armies,  but  may  be  settled  by  the  pacific 
arbitration  of  each  with  the  other,  and  by  kindly  settlements  without 
uar  and  without  armies. 

Another  thing  that  they  propose  to  accomplish  by  this  Conference  is 
to  increase  our  commerce  by  land  and  by  sea.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
American  people,  in  speaking  of  the  whole  continent  of  America,  that 
we  have  to  depend  upon  Europe  to  carry  the  produce  of  Brazil  to  the 
United  States  and  the  produce  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil.  We  are 
able  to  do  this  duty  ourselves,  and  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  Con- 
ference is  to  promote  that  free  and  direct  commerce  by  American  ves- 
sels on  American  waters  from  every  part  of  this  continent  of  ours  to 
every  other  part.  That  is  one  great  object. 

Another  is  to  remove  all  restrictions  upon  commerce,  every  impedi- 
ment that  will  impede  the  free  transportation  of  goods  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  except  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
revenue  laws  of  each,  and  to  make  those  as  liberal  as  possible.  And  I 
am  almost  willing  to  support  the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  when  that 
free  trade  is  confined  to  American  States.  [Applause.] 

And  that  is  not  all.  I  want  to  see  not  only  a  commercial  union  be- 
tween these  sister  States,  but  I  want  to  see  a  union  of  hearts,  a  union 
of  hands,  and  a  union  forever  between  the  s'ster  Republics,  so  that 
peace  and  plenty  and  prosperity  may  prevail,  and  each  working  in 
friendly  rivalry  may  contribute  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  tin- 
other.  Why,  my  friends,  you  gentlemen  who  compose  this  Conference, 
if  you  equal  the  opportunity  that  is  now  presented  you  will  light  a  torch 
that  will  illumine  the  whole  world,  and  confer  untold  bhssings  upon 
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mankind.  You  will  make  of  American  waters  an  American  sea,  not 
exclusive,  not  forbidding  European  vessels  to  come  upon  them,  but 
you  will  make  our  trade  so  intimate  and  our  relations  so  constant,  that 
none  but  American  means  will  be  used. 

Now  what  can  be  accomplished  ?  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  all  this 
is  a  dream,  and  that  we  are  walking  in  darkness,  seeking  the  light 
vainly.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ing all  this  are  far  less  than  were  accomplished  by  the  United  States 
alone  in  the  building  of  our  railroads  after  the  civil  war.  One  thing 
we  want  is  a  railroad  from  New  York  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Let  us  con- 
nect the  Argentine  Republic  with  the  American  Republic.  Now,  this 
is  a  far  less  difficult  task  than  was  done  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
because  the  links  of  this  chain  have  already  been  largely  forged.  A 
railroad  runs  now  to  Mexico,  and  lines  are  already  forming  in  South 
America.  And  whether  done  as  a  complete  system  or  by  connecting 
links,  whenever  that  chain  is  completed  we  will  then  have  transporta- 
tion by  rail  from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  north  and 
south,  binding  all  these  nations  together,  reaching  by  branch  lines  to 
the  capital  of  every  country.  And  I  say  to  you,  upon  the  statement  of 
an  eminent  engineer,  that  the  difficulties  in  accomplishing  this  wot  k 
from  Mexico  south  through  Central  America  and  right  on  down,  will 
be  easily  overcome  by  the  energy,  the  money  and  the  united  efforts  of 
these  American  States,  and  it  will  cost  less  money  and  less  physical 
labor  than  the  work  we  have  already  accomplished  in  twenty  years  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

There  is  another  thing  we  want;  we  want  the  construction  of  the  Nicar- 
agua Canal,  or  some  other  canal.  Nature  has  planted  in  the  Peninsula 
of  Central  America  a  fresh  water  lake,  and  it  is  connected  by  rivers,  one 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  by  a  natural  depression  made  for  the  very  purpose 
of  a  canal  from  Nicaragua  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  American 
enterprise  is  now  involved  in  building  that  canal;  and  I  say  to  you  that 
I  know  that  that  canal  will  be  built,  if  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  will 
do  their  part  toward  the  enterprise.  If  there  are  any  other  modes  of 
transportation  across  Central  America  which  are  feasible,  let  them  be 
executed.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Panama  Canal  can  -not  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  the  original  scheme,  but  let  us  put  our  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  and  do  whatever  can  be  accomplished.  This  Conference, 
although  so  modest  and  simple  now,  appears  to  me  more  like  a  grand 
Amphictyonic  council  of  the  ancient  Grecians.  Theirs  was  a  confer- 
ence to  harmonize  the  interests  of  a  few  small  nations;  but  this  council 
is  to  cement  the  harmony  between  great  and  powerful  nations,  which 
twenty  or  fifty  years  from  this  time  may  contain  from  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  millions  of  the  freest  and  happiest  people  in  the  world. 
[Applause.] 

Now,  my  countrymen,  there  is  every  reason  in  the  world  why  we  in 
the  United  States  and  why  the  people  of  these  countries  should  carry 
out  and  carry  on  this  magnificent  and  noble  scheme.  Our  institutions 
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are  alike.  We  all  have  free  institutions,  including  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  an  intelligent  and  able  and  popular  ruler.  Our 
interests  are  of  the  same  basis  and  the  same  plan.  The  difference  in 
language  is  less  on  our  continent  than  in  any  other;  in  Europe  they 
have  a  do/en  languages;  in  this  country  we  have  three,  and  I  think  we 
will  melt  them  all  into  one  grand  American  language  before  we  get 
through  with  them.  [Applause.] 

We  have  no  old  feuds  to  quarrel  over,  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
where  they  stand  with  millions  of  men  in  arms  ready  to  destroy  each 
other;  we  have  no  such  desire  and  no  such  intent.  In  the  United 
States,  where  we  have  more  population  and  wealth  than  the  rest  of  the 
American  States,  we  have  no  desire  to  acquire  any  portions  of  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  country  in  America;  we  are  satisfied  with  our  own. 
All  we  want  is  to  help  you  and  to  secure  the  autonomy  of  your  own  coun- 
tries, so  that  every  nation  in  America  may  be  sure  that  it  has  home 
rule  for  itself  and  non-interference  from  abroad!  [Applause.]  Now, 
I  express  the  hope  that  this  Conference — not  a  congress  in  itself,  be- 
cause I  do  not  call  this  a  congress—but  that  this  Conference  may  lead 
to  a  Congress  of  American  States,  where  chosen  representatives  from 
all  the  nations  of  America  may  meet  together,  take  up  these  various 
questions,  and  decide  upon  them  as  we  do  in  Congress  upon  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When  that 
good  time  comes,  then  America  will  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  land- 
mark and  a  light  for  future  generations,  an  example  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world;  when  sixteen  Republics  and  one  Empire  may  sleep  to- 
gether in  peace  and  safety,  without  armies  or  war  vessels,  but  only 
with  the  aims  of  modern  civilization.  [Long  and  enthusiastic  applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  Mr.  F.  G.  Pierra  as  the  translator  of  another's  thoughts. 
We  will  now  listen  to  him  in  his  own  right,  on  the  mer- 
cantile interests  of  the  Spanish- American  nations. 

Mr.  Pierra  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen:  It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure,  and 
it  is  an  honor  that  I  fully  appreciate,  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of 
addressing  this  audience  on  this  subject  But  as  the  hour  is  so  late 
and  I  am  fatigued  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  to-night,  and  to-morrow 
I  think  I  will  be  able  to  state  to  you  more  clearly  and  intelligently  than 
I  could  do  now  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Spanish-American  Com- 
mercial Union.  Meanwhile  I  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  offer  this  senti- 
ment instead  of  the  toast  to  which  I  was  to  respond :  The  flag  which  has 
no  lion,  no  eagle,  no  beast  of  prey,  but  stars  which  illumine  and  stripes 
emblematic  of  the  horizon  of  hope,  freedom,  and  peace — such  a  flag  as 
we  hope  we  shall  soon  see  waving  in  all  parts  of  Spanish-America  and 
Brazil.  [Applause.] 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  governor  of  the  State  has  courte- 
ously consented  to  be  present  to-night  and  address  us 
upon  the  subject:  "The  State  of  Ohio — its  resources  and 
institutions. " 

Governor  Foraker,  on  rising,  was  greeted  with  enthu- 
siastic applause.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  like  following  the  example  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  immediately  preceded  me.  The  hour  is  so  late 
and  we  have  heard  so  many  excellent  speeches  that  it  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible that  I  can  detain  you  longer  with  either  interest  or  profit.  [Cries 
of  "  Go  on."]  I  have  a  hesitation  in  going  on  for  another  reason.  You 
are  about  to  see  Ohio;  you  are  about  to  learn  by  looking  at  Ohio  of  her 
resources  and  her  interests.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  way  you  are 
soon  to  learn  better  than  I  can  express  to  you  what  Ohio  has  to  offer  in 
these  particulars.  And  yet,  if  I  must  go  on  for  the  five  minutes  allotted 
to  me,  allow  me  to  commence  by  reminding  our  distinguished  guests  of 
the  evening  that  Ohio  is  the  newest  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  they 
may  have  yet  visited.  We  are  younger  than  the  New  England  States, 
than  New  York,  than  Pennsylvania.  We  are  just  one  hundred  years 
old.  Two  hundred  years  or  three  hundred  years  after  South  America 
was  pretty  well  settled,  Ohio  was  yet  but  a  wilderness.  A  century  ago 
our  40,000  square  miles  of  area  were  inhabited  only  by  Indians  and 
wild  beasts.  We  had  here  then  no  great  cities,  no  railroads,  no  tele- 
graphs, no  newspapers,  no  schools,  no  colleges,  no  evidences  or  monu- 
ments of  civilization  of  any  kind  whatsover.  We  had  here  no  law,  no 
civilization.  In  the  short  space  of  one  hundred  years,  however,  we 
have  come  from  that  state  to  the  state  in  which  you  find  us  to-day. 
Where  one  hundred  years  ago  we  had  only  40,000  square  miles  of 
wilderness,  we  have  to-day  40,000  square  miles  of  area,  every  acre  of 
which  blossoms  like  the  rose.  Where  one  hundred  years  ago  we  had 
no  population,  we  to-day  have  4,000,000  of  happy,  prosperous,  content- 
ed, law-abiding,  patriotic  and  liberty -loving  American  citizens.  Where 
one  hundred  years  ago  we  had  no  schools,  we  to-day  have  13,000  school- 
houses.  Where  a  hundred  years  ago  we  had  no  wealth,  we  to-day  have 
five-thousand  millions  of  wealth,  not  all  of  it  on  the  tax  duplicate,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  but  we  have  it  all  the  same.  Where  we  had  no  industries 
we  to-day  have  industries  of  every  kind,  of  every  character  and  of 
every  description  known  in  this  great  country. 

We  have  more  than  20,000  manufacturing  establishments  of  various 
kinds,  in  which  the  people  of  this  State  have  invested  more  than  $300,- 
000,000  of  capital— manufacturing  establishments  that  produce  an- 
nually more  than  $400,000,000  worth  of  products,  most  of  which,  owing 
to  the  beneficent  system  pursued  in  this  country,  we  sell  at  home  in  our 
own  markets,  but  a  liberal  portion  of  which  we  send  out  in  all  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  and  commerce,  some  to  South  America,  as  well  as  to  other 
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portions  of  the  world.  In  the  short  space  of  one  hundred  years  there 
has  been  wrought  here  th<-  greatest  transformation  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  has  been  due  hi  large  degree  to  many  for- 
tuitous circumstances,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word  in  this  connection.  In 
the  tirst  place,  if  you  gentlemen  who  are  now  visiting  here  for  the  first 
Unit'  will  hut  take  the  map  of  the  United  States  and  study  it,  you  will 
find  that  Ohio  is  placed  at  the  very  center  of  the  great  business  States 
of  the  American  Union.  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
lie  to  the  east  of  us,  while  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  mighty  "West  are 
on  the  otherside.  And  not  only  that  ;  we  have  this  beautiful  and  great 
lake  on  the  north  and  450  miles  of  beautiful  Ohio  river  front  on  the 
south.  The  lake  lets  us  out  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the  river  points  us 
down  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Gulf,  to  Mexico,  to  the  Central  and  South 
American  States.  We  have  an  agreeable  climate — not  always  quite  as 
pleasant  as  you  found  it  to-day — but  it  is  as  good  a  climate  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  within  the  temperate  zone.  We  have  a  fertile  soil, 
almost  inexhaustible  mineral  resources,  and  this  beautiful  city  of  Cleve- 
land is  only  one  of  scores  and  scores  of  beautiful  and  great  cities  in  Ohio. 
But,  my  fellow-citizens — I  have  been  addressing  political  meetings 
lately;  I  mean  to  say  our  distinguished  guests  of  the  evening — I  would 
not  do  justice  to  Ohio  unless  I  should  say  to  you  that  Ohio  has  been 
more  fortunate  in  other  respects.  Much  as  she  has  been  favored  with 
location,  with  fertility  of  soil,  with  great  fields  and  rich  valleys  and 
mineral  resources,  she  has  been  more  favored  in  her  jropulation  than 
anything  else.  We  have  the  best  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
I  say  that  without  fear  of  giving  offense  to  any  representative  of  any 
other  people;  for  the  people  of  Ohio  contain  among  themselves  the' 
representatives  of  every  other  people  on  the  civilized  globe.  We  were 
so  favored  from  the  very  beginning.  When  Ohio  came  to  have  her 
first  settlement  we  had  here  in  the  Western  Reserve  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut; immediately  south,  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
what  we  call  the  seven  ranges;  and  at  Marietta,  where  the  Ohio  com- 
pany made  its  first  permanent  settlement,  we  had  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  who  brought  with  them  the  ordinance  of  1787,  our  first  organic 
law,  an  ordinance  that  declared  as  essential  to  good  government  that 
we  should  have  religion  .^morality,  and  knowledge,  a  standard  that  has 
ever  Iteen  upheld;  and  I  perhaps  ought  to  say,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  here  to-night,  an  ordinance  that  contained  another  provis- 
ion— the  provision  that  forever  consecrated  this  and  all  the  Northwest 
Territory  to  human  freedom.  Going  a  little  farther  down  the  Ohio 
Kiver  we  had  our  French  settlements,  and  a  little  farther  down  the 
military  reservation  made  for  Virginia,  and  settled  by  some  of  tin- 
best  families  of  Virginia;  and  a  little  bit  farther  south,  at  Cincinnati. 
we  had  the  New  Jersey  people,  who  came  with  .luhn  ( 'leeves  Siinms. 
So  at  the  very  beginning  we  had  the  best  repreM-ntatives  of  the  best 
sections  and  the  best  people  of  all  the  United  States  at  that  time.  And 
as  they  widened  and  broadened  and  ran  into  each  other  there  came  to 
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this  State  a  mass  of  the  representatives  of  the  best  countries  in  the 
whole  civilized  world.  And  so  I  say  we  have  the  best  people,  because 
the  best  commingling  of  people  to  be  found  in  any  State  of  this  union 
or  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  a  people  who  have 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  this  country  and  the  possibilities  not 
only  of  North  America,  but  the  possibilities  of  South  America  also ; 
they  are  a  people  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  future  between  the  North  American  and  Soutli 
American  States  closer  relations  of  friendship  and  business  than  have 
ever  heretofore  been  enjoyed. 

The  people  of  Ohio  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  twenty -five  years  since  Ohio 
had  any  fear  of  that  word  "  subsidy  "  that  we  heard  expressed  here  to- 
night. For  twenty-five  years  the  people  of  Ohio,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  have  believed  in  the  protection  of  our  steam-ship  and 
ocean  commerce,  as  they  have  believed  in  the  protection  of  our  indus- 
tries. Therefore  it  is  that  the  people  of  Ohio,  without  regard  to  po- 
litical differences  or  differences  of  any  other  kind,  hailed  with  delight 
your  coming  among  us  at  this  time.  They  appreciate  the  nature  of 
your  visit  and  the  possibilities  of  good  that  are  to  come  from  it.  They 
trust  that  you  will  enjoy  your  visit  to  Ohio  ;  they  are  ready  to  meet 
you  with  open  arms,  to  extend  to  you  every  hospitality  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  one  people  to  extend  to  another.  We  trust  that  your  journey 
may  be  a  safe  one  and  attended  only  with  delights  and  enjoyments, 
and  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  closer  and  more  sympathetic  re- 
lations in  a  friendly  way,  and  closer  and  more  sympathetic  and  more 
prosperous  relations  in  a  business  way.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  company  is  so  much  interested  in 
any  address  made  to  us  by  these  distinguished  foreigners 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  their  indulgence  to  listen 
to  another  brief  address  by  Mr.  Zelaya,  of  Honduras, 
Central  America. 

Senor  Zelaya  spoke  as  follows: 

The  delegates  who  have  come  to  this  country  have  left  their  homes 
to  come  here  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  and  stupendous  progress 
arid  the  marvelous  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Moral 
greatness  predominates  here,  and  the  nation  extends  to  all  its  citizens 
its  bounties  and  its  goodness  through  her  institutions  of  learning,  of 
charity,  and  all  those  institutions  that  can  contribute  in  any  way  to 
the  well-being  of  all.  Intellectual  greatness  also  appears  brilliantly 
in  this  country  and  flourishes  all  over  the  whole  area  of  the  nation. 
Here  also  we  see  the  material  greatness,  because  man,  making  him- 
self superior  to  nature,  dominates  it  to  satisfy  his  wants  and  his  needs. 
Here  also  is  seen  the  political  greatness,  because  of  the  generous  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  and  because  here  dominates  the  principle  of 
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equality,  and  because  there  is  a  wide  field  for  all  the  aspirations  of 
man.  Here  also  appears  the  greatness  of  generosity,  because  a  nat  i<  >n 
that  suffices  to  itself,  yet  offers  a  generous  hand  to  all  those  that  sur- 
round her,  and  invites  them  to  partake  in  her  well-being  and  prosperity. 
[  Applause.]  Let  us  hope  that  in  practice  the  International  American 
Congress  may  be  what  it  ought  to  be— the  bond  of  union  through 
affection  and  through  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  convenience.  We, 
the  delegates  of  Spanish  America  and  Brazil,  should  proclaim  that  the 
United  States  are  not  only  the  glory  of  North  America,  but  the  glory 
of  all  the  continents  of  America.  [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  present  with  us  an  ex-Con- 
gressman of  the  United  States,  Hon.  M.  A.  Foran,  who 
will  respond  to  the  toast,  "  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Foran  said : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  I  thus  address  you  because  this  is  a  popular  assembly— 
the  popular  branch  of  the  International  Congress.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  composed  of  two  co-ordinate  branches— in  the 
Senate  the  rules  are  not  so  stringent  as  in  the  House,  the  popular  branch, 
and  as  I  was  a  member  of  the  House  I  will  conform  to  its  rules.  In 
fact  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  do  so.  I  will  assume,  therefore,  that 
we  are  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  that  general  debate  being  closed, 
we  are  under  the  five  minute  rule.  I  will  not,  I  assure  you,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  time  or  ask  for  leave  to  print.  [Laughter.] 

"  The  Congress  of  the  United  States ''  is  too  vast  a  subject  to  be  intel- 
ligently discussed  in  five  minutes.  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  more  than 
to  refer  incidentally  to  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  the  greatest 
representative  body  on  this  earth— a  body  that  legislates  for,  shapes. 
and  controls  the  destinies  of  sixty  million  of  freemen — it  is  distinct- 
ively a  representative  body  ;  it  feels  the  t  mch  of  public  sentiment  and 
responds  to  the  command  of  the  popular  will  more  sensitively  and  more 
quickly  than  does  any  representative  body  in  the  civilized  world.  It 
comes  fresh  from  the  people  every  two  years  and  clearly  understands 
tlic  wishes  and  desires  of  its  constituency.  If  what  Mr.  Curtis  has 
just  said  is  true,  that  Congress  runs  whenever  it  hears  the  word  "  sub- 
sidy," it  is  because  the  people  run,  for  Congress  only  runs  in  the  direction 
a  majority  of  the  people  point  out.  Our  distinguished  and  brilliant 
governor  has  just  said  that  Ohio  was  twenty  years  in  advance  of  Con- 
gress. This  cannot  be  true,  for  Ohio  Congressmen  represent  the  pres- 
ent, actual  sentiment  of  the  Ohio  people,  and  the  native  modesty  of 
the  Ohio  member  would,  if  the  facts  did  not,  prevent  him  from  claim 
ing  such  superiority  over  his  fellows.  Whenever  the  people  of  the 
United  States  desire  free  trade  or  reciprocity  of  trade  with  our  sister 
republics  the  Congress  will  quickly  act.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
subsidies  or  any  other  policy  the  people  demand,  for  no  body  of  men 
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that  I  know  of  are  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion  than  members  of 
Congress.  The  member  of  the  lower  House,  or  the  Senator,  almost 
invariably  represents  the  sentiment  of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives 
and  to  whose  suffrages  he  owes  his  position  in  Congress.  Being  thus 
essentially  representative,  and  coming,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
fresh  from  the  people  every  two  years,  the  Congress  not  only  reflects 
the  opinion  and  the  sentiment  of  the  citizens  whose  suffrages  are  sought 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  in  almost  every  instance,  being  desirous 
of  being  returned,  he  keeps  fully  abreast  with  the  constantly  changing 
and  fluctuating  public  sentiment  of  the  country. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  the  real  dominating,  governing 
power  of  the  country.  It  has  encroached  in  years  past  and  will  con- 
tinue to  encroach  upon  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Executive  ; 
but  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  it  will  go  no  further  than  the  power 
behind  it — the  people— will  permit  or  demand. 

This  wonderful  body  provides  for  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
over  $350,000,000  annually  of  the  people's  money.  Not  an  officer  of 
the  Government  can  be  paid  a  cent  of  salary  without  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  the  Congress ;  the  acts  and  policies  of  every  department 
of  the  Government,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Executive  itself,  is  open  to 
the  inspection  and  criticism  of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason  the  mere 
routine  clerk,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  division,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, cabinet  officers,  and  the  President  himself,  all  bow  before  the 
power  and  authority  of  this  great  representative  body.  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  differs  from  all  other  representative  bodies.  It 
derives  its  power  and  authority  from  the  Constitution,  it  is  true,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  rules  and  regulations  of  Congress  that  are  based 
upon  immemorial  custom  and  usage  and  are  as  binding  upon  that  body 
as  the  authority  it  receives  from  the  organic  law  itself. 

The  stranger  looking  from  the  gallery  upon  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Congress,  sees  and  hears  nothing  but  confusion  worse  confounded, 
and  wonders  how  anything  in  the  shape  of  legislation  can  be  trans- 
acted in  so  noisy  and  apparently  so  disorganized  an  assembly.  Yet 
beneath  all  this  noise  and  confusion  those  great  and  powerful  organs 
of  the  Congress,  the  standing  committees,  are  working  out  the  will  of 
the  American  people  as  accurately  as  an  astronomer  predicts  the  move- 
ments of  planets.  It  is  at  once  the  most  tyrannical  as  well  as  the  most 
liberal  representative  body  in  the  world.  By  virtue  of  the  closure  rule 
or  the  "  previous  question  "  its  cuts  off  debate  at  any  time,  and  by  so 
doing  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  power.  At  the  same  time  any 
respectable  minority  of  the  Congress,  by  virtue  of  its  rules,  which  are 
founded  upon  immemorial  custom,  can  exercise  and  frequently  has 
exercised  a  veto  power  upon  the  majority.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
is  invested  with  almost  absolute  power,  it  is  true,  and  yet  there  have 
arisen  not  more  than  two  or  three  occasions  during  the  century  when 
this  great  power  has  been  abused  by  the  Speaker  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. And  this  is  because  the  Speaker  as  well  as  the  individual  mem- 
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IKT  is  fully  aware  ami  alive  to  the  fact  that  eacli  :nnl  every  act  of  his 
i-  Mil-jected  to  the  crucial  analvsis  of  public  opinion.  The  ( 'ongress  is 
most  jealous  of  its  powers  and  its  prerogatives. 

K\er  since  .lelFersoii.  in  1801.  sent  his  menage  to  the  Congress  in 
writing.  n<>  President  has  attempted  to  speak  Wore  that  Itody  in  per- 
soii.  Kver  since  Hamilton,  the  I irst  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  a>ked 
the  Congress  whether  it  would  receive  his  report  or  message  in  person 
or  iu  writing— and  the  Congress  elected  to  receive  the  message  in  writ- 
ing — that  precedent  has  been  strictly  followed.  The  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  is  never  seen  UJMIII  the  Hoor  of  either  house  of  the  Congress. 
Cabinet  ministers  never  speak  before  the  Congress,  and  their  recom- 
mendations are  followed  or  rejected  as  the  Congress  sees  lit.  A  great 
many  prominent  newspapers,  and  especially  periodicals  occasionally 
contend  that  the  Congress  of  the  I'nited  States  does  not  represent  the 
most  intelligent  or  educated  class  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  mem- 
U-rs  of  Congress  are  not  always  professors  of  colleges  or  college 
graduates;  yet  Congress  represents  the  highest,  the  brightest,  the  most 
progressive,  and  the  sharpest  practical  intellect  of  the  country:  and  we 
can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  brightest  men  of  whom 
America  is  proud,  graduated  in  this  great  representative  school— such 
men  as  Calhoun,  Randolph,  Webster,  Clay,  Hayne,  Stephens,  and  Sum- 
ner  in  the  past,  and  in  the  present,  such  men  as  Breckenridge,  Carlisle, 
Randall,  Reed,  and  the  brilliant  McKinley  of  our  own  State,  are  mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate — a  conservative  body,  it  is  true — there  are  many  giant 
intellects,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  are 
present  with  us  here  this  evening,  Senators  Payne  and  Sherman.  [Ap- 
plause.] One  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  has  just  addressed  you. 
Though  a  Democrat  myself,  yet  I  desire  candidly  and  freely  to  say  that 
if  it  is  our  misfortune  in  the  future  to  have  another  Republican  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  one  I  would  like  to  see  in  that  position  so  well  as  the 
distinguished  and  talented  statesman  who  represents,  in  connection 
with  your  distinguished  chairman  here  this  evening,  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  [Cheers  for  Senator  Sherman  and  loud 
applause.] 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  true  that  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  intel- 
lectual Americans  do  not  go  to  Congress.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  tin- 
fact  that  the  disappointments,  vexations  and  ardo.is  duties  of  the  mem- 
IMT  of  Congress  far  outweigh  the  attractions  of  Congressional  life  and 
the  meager  salary  attached  thereto.  [Laughter  and  applause.  |  How- 
ever the  people  should  not  complain  in  this  respect,  because  Congress 
is  their  creation,  and  whatever  it  is  is  due  directly  to  them;  and  if  they 
would  raise  or  elevate  its  general  tone,  they  can  do  so  by  taking  a  more 
active  interest  in  the  contest  by  which  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  elected.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  great  repre- 
sentative assembly  is  not  alone  doing  the  work  of  the  present,  but 
that  of  the  future  as  well.  A  century  from  now  it  will  be  shaping 
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the  destinies  and  legislating  for  one-half  the  people  of  the  civilized 
world.  What  mighty  intellectual  struggles,  what  interesting  debates, 
what  momentous  and  far-reaching  thought  will  be  displayed  in  the 
Congress,  when  the  parliaments  of  the  old  world  will  have  either  sunk 
into  insignificance  or  crumbled  into  dust!  When  that  time  comes  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  every  American  Congress,  or  the  Con- 
gress of  every  Republic  upon  these  two  continents,  will,  by  their  wisdom, 
their  power  and  their  prudence,  demonstrate  that  republican  and 
democratic  institutions  are  the  only  ones  under  which  liberty  and 
equality  can  thrive,  and  under  which  all  men  can  in  reality  be  free  and 
equal  before  the  law!  [Great  applause.] 

Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the 
toast  "Brazil,  "  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  regret  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  answer  to  this  toast  this  evening.  I  well  remember 
that  great  Empire  of  Brazil,  lying  south  of  the  equator,  with  its 
3,000,000  square  miles  of  area,  large  enough  to  make  seventy  States  as 
large  as  Ohio.  The  gentlemen  may  well  be  proud  of  their  country. 
It  is  a  land  of  blue  skies  and  perpetual  summer,  a  garden  of  tropical 
magnificence.  It  is  a  land  of  stately  palm-trees,  of  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  of  birds  and  flowers  that  put  to  shame  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow. It  has  one  of  the  most  delicious  climates  on  the  globe,  and  a  soil 
unrivaled  in  fertility.  It  is  a  land  of  picturesque  mountains  and  val- 
leys, and  great  rivers.  There  is  the  mighty  Amazon,  180  miles  wide 
at  its  mouth,  draining  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  having  within  itself  and  its  tributaries  more  than  20,000  miles  of 
deep-water  navigation.  A  voyage  up  the  river  discloses  nature  revel- 
ing in  the  most  boundless  profusion.  At  the  Expositio  Nationale  at 
Rio  in  1861,  there  were  exhibited  over  500  different  kinds  of  wood  of 
remarkable  beauty  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon.  So  prolific  is  the 
soil,  so  dense  the  growth  of  vegetation,  that  in  places  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  the  smallest  animal  to  penetrate.  The  woods  are  filled  with 
parrots  and  birds,  whose  plumage  is  resplendent  in  scarlet  and  gold. 
The  monkeys  chatter  in  the  branches  and  discuss  their  own  state 
affairs  without  interruption,  while  here  and  there,  winding  its  folds 
around  the  trunk  of  some  tree,  is  the  great  boa-constrictor,  waiting  for 
its  prey.  All  writers  upon  Brazil  believe  that  the  time  will  come  when 
this  vast  silent  valley  will  be  the  home  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
people. 

Brazil  is  the  land  of  promising  cities — of  Para,  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  harbor  of  Rio  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  As  the 
voyager  enters  this  spacious  enclosure  he  finds  the  sugar-loaf  mountain 
towering  upon  his  left,  the  White  Fort  on  his  right,  before  him  a  basin 
30  miles  in  length,  surrounded  by  the  Organ  mountains,  which  protect 
it  from  all  dangerous  winds.  Here  all  the  vessels  of  the  world  could 
meet  and  ride  in  safety. 
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Bnizil  is  tin-  land  of  the  Southern  Cross.  At  night,  when  the  stars 
sparkle  low  in  the  sky.  may  be  seen  this  matchless  constellation,  shin- 
ing and  glittering  in  unrivaled  luster,  every  star  a  world,  fastened  by 
the  Almighty  hand  ui>on  the  l>osom  of  the  universe. 

Brazil  is  the  home  of  free  men  and  free  women.  In  all  the  length 
of  North  and  South  America  there  is  no  room  for  the  footsteps  of  a 
slave.  |  Applause.] 

Brazil  is  the  home  of  l)om  IVdro.  the  profound  scholar,  the  wise 
ruler,  the  humane  magistrate:  among  the  very  ablest  as  well  as  the 
most  democratic  sovereigns  in  all  the  world.  [Applause.] 

Senores "from  Brazil  and  South  America,  ••('urn  Ksta."  1  bid  you  a 
cordial  welcome  to  our  city.  While  acting  as  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Rio  in  1861,  under  President  Lincoln,  I  came  to  know  that 
city  well.  I  remember  Botafoga,  St.  Christophel,  the  Rue  d'Ouvidior, 
Tajuca  Petn>ix>lis.  I  l>ecame  greatly  interested  in  the  comment'  of 
your  country,  and  anxious  that  the  United  States  should  en  joy*n  larger 
share  of  its  growing  importance.  We  want  more  of  your  coffee,  and 
sugar,  and  hides,  and  gold,  and  diamonds.  Yon  want  more  of  our 
manufactures  and  cereals,  and  both  of  us  need  the  other.  Some  years 
after  my  return  home  I  drafted  a  bill  to  establish  steam  communica- 
tion between  this  country  and  your  own,  carried  it  through  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  President  signed  it.  and  it  became  a  law. 
Under  it  for  years  Commodore  (Jarrison  maintained  a  line  of  steamers, 
but  finally  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

Gentlemen,  North  and  South  America  cover  a  vast  continent.  They 
are  girdled  on  either  shore  by  the  same  mighty  oceans,  and  connected  by 
natural  ties,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  worl  1  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  there  will  be  railroad  communication  directly  from  New  York  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  to  our  sister  Republic.  Imagination  can  only  unroll  the 
map  of  the  future  and  see  these  great  countries  populated  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  thriving,  intelligent,  industrious  freemen.  We  are  yet  in 
our  infancy  as  nations.  But  the  history  of  the  past  gives  splendid  hopes 
for  the  future.  I  trust  we  shall  learn  to  know  each  other  better  and 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  advancing  civilization  one  in  interest  and  one 
in  fraternal  feeling.  Senores  from  South  America,  I  give  you  a  toast : 
"  Your  fair  countrywomen  !  Their  velvet  eyes  shine  like  the  dews  of 
the  morning,  their  cheeks  put  to  shame  the  pomegranates  that  grow  on 
the  garden  wall,  and  their  attractions  rival  those  of  their  own  tropical 
and  beautiful  country  !  "  [Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Mr.  John  C.  Covert,  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  will  respond  to  the  toast  "  A  Free  Press." 
Mr.  Covert  said  : 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  gentlemen  of  the  three  Americas:  It  is  cer- 
tainly appropriate  that  the  toast  "A  Free  Press"  should  receive  some 
consideration  from  the  members  of  a  congress  assembled  in  the  interests 
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of  peace  and  to  promote  the  greater  development  of  tho  arts  and  indus- 
tries of  a  hemisphere.  That  the  press  IKM  wielded  a  mighty  power  in 
creating  the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
That  a  free  press  extends  a  potent  influence  in  shaping  the  laws  and 
customs  of  a  people  is  also  beyond  dispute.  A  great  British  statesman, 
Sheridan,  once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "Give  me  but  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  and  I  will  give  to  the  minister  a  venal  House  of  Peers, 
I  will  give  him  a  corrupt  and  servile  House  of  Commons,  I  will  give  him 
the  full  sway  of  the  patronage  of  office,  I  will  give  him  the  whole  host 
of  ministerial  influence,  I  will  give  him  all  the  power  that  place  can 
confer  upon  him  to  purchase  up  submission  and  overawe  resistance  ; 
and  yet,  armed  with  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I  will  go  forth  to  meet  him 
undismayed.  I  will  attack  the  mighty  fabric  he  has  reared  with  that 
mightier  engine  ;  I  will  shake  down  from  its  height  corruption  and 
bury  it  amid  the  ruins  it  was  meant  to  shelter." 

A  free  press  is  the  slow  growth  of  time.  Mephistopheles,  while  parad- 
ing under  the  mantle  of  Faust,  tells  the  student  that  "  our  laws,  like 
our  diseases,  are  inherited."  The  conditions  surrounding,  influencing, 
governinsr  the  press,  are  inherited,  but  they  are  constantly  undergoing 
rapid  modifications  by  the  opportunities  which  the  press  gives  the 
human  mind  to  freely  exercise  its  aspirations  for  a  higher  degree  of 
equality  and  freedom. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of  tyranny  upon  the  press  can  be 
found  than  in  the  publications  of  the  Moniteur  Officiel  of  Paris,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  First  Empire.  When  Napoleon  left  Elba  the 
Moniteur  declared  that  "the  tyrant  has  escaped."  When  he  reached 
France  it  said:  "The  despot  has  landed  on  our  shores."  As  he  marched 
toward  the  capital  it  shrieked:  "  The  tiger  is  coming  to  seize  his  prey." 
The  day  after  he  entered  Paris  it  announced:  "  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  France  is  at  the  Tuileries." 

But  fie  steady,  unquenchable  aspirations  for  freedom  which  find 
their  fullest  expression  through  the  press  must  at  last  break  through 
the  strongest  power  that  despotism  can  rear.  The  tyrannical  customs 
handed  down  by  Napoleon  the  Greedy  were  active  after  the  restoration 
and  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  le  Petit.  But  Constant.  Emile  de  Gir- 
ardin,  Louis  Jourdain,  Prevost  Paradol  and  other  great  editors,  kept  up  a 
persistent  assault  upon  the  strongholds  of  despotism,  and  in  the  face  of 
frequent  imprisonments,  under  the  bayonets  of  their  tyrant,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  present  grand  Republic  of  France.  So  must 
despotism  everywhere  finally  bow  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  this  country  the  press  has  been  absolutely  free  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  Federal  Government.  Even  during  the  terrible  struggle 
of  the  rebellion  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  never  suspended  for  a  day. 
Two  or  three  editors  were  imprisoned  and  one  issue  of  their  papers 
seized,  for  publishing  forged  proclamations  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  for  advocating  armed  opposition  to  the  federal  authorities. 
The  full  freedom  accorded  to  the  most  opposite  opinions  of  the  war 
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seemed  only  to  strengthen  and  to  intensify  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 
As  a  riiK-  the  press  of  both  parties  was  loyal  to  the  Union.  It  gave 
daily  public  utterance  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people,  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  the  Government  and  creating  a  public  sentiment  that 
il ••nianded  a  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
Standing  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  progress,  with  nothing  but  the  nimble 
lightning  l»et\veen  them  and  the  birth  of  events,  the  editors  of  this 
country  have  advocated,  if  they  did  not  originate,  every  humane  policy. 
every  wise  law  which  lias  occupied  the  thoughts  of  our  people  .since  the 
organization  of  our  Government. 

The  ftrst  paper  printed  on  this  continent  was  called  Publick  Occur- 
rences, bearing  the  date  of  September  •->."»,  1690.  Number  2  of  this  paper 
has  not  yet  appeared.  The  press  censors  declared  its  publication  wicked . 
nu necessary,  and  contrary  to  public  good.  At  that  time  press  censors 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  colonies,  an  office  brought  to  this  continent 
from  the  old  world.  During  the  war  of  independence,  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  press  was  absolutely  free  to  support  the  patriot 
army.  A  printing  press  was  carried  around  with  the  army,  and  a  paper 
issued  as  often  as  possible,  encouraging  the  soldiers  in  their  struggle. 

During  the  last  century  newspapers  have  multiplied  with  the  growth 
of  the  country,  and  now  there  are  not  less  than  16,000  papers  and  peri- 
odicals published  in  the  United  States.  Almost  every  town  of  400  or 
500  inhabitants  has  its  home  journal.  If  the  people  are  notable  to 
maintain  a  whole  paper,  half  of  it  is  printed  in  some  large  city.  Such 
sheets  are,  called  home  organs  with  foreign  bowels.  In  our  large  cities 
the  papers  usually  vary  in  size  from  four  to  eight  pages,  their  extra 
editions  frequently  running  up  to  16,  24,  and  48  pages.  If  the 
whole  yearly  issue  of  one  of  our  great  New  York  dailies  were  fastened 
together  in  one  long  sheet  and  stretched  out,  it  would  go  three  times 
around  the  globe.  It  is  calculated  by  a  curious  statistician  that  if  all 
the  papers  printed  in  this  country  in  one  year  were  put  together  on  a 
ten-acre  lot,  they  would  make  a  pile  higher  than  any  mountain  on  the 
earth.  Our  newsgathers  are  everywhere,  and  like  the  English  drum- 
beat, they  follow  the  sun  around  the  world.  They  often  manage  to 
get  ahead  of  the  sun;  for  example,  if  an  important  event  has  happened 
in  London  or  Paris  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon,  it  would  have  been  duly 
chronicled  in  all  our  papers  at  about  11  o'clock  this  morning.  This,  of 
course,  is  due  to  the  superior  enterprise  of  American  editors,  and  not 
to  the  difference  in  time.  I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  result  in  bring- 
ing the  Three  Americas  so  closely  together  in  so  improving  the  means 
of  intercommunication,  that  we  will  have  daily  reports  of  all  the  im- 
portant events  in  the  great  nations  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  affords  a  powerful  agency  for  binding  a 
people  together  and  strengthening  the  spirit  of  nationality.  Besides 
giving  all  the  news  of  the  day  it  must  inevitably  reflect  the  best  senti- 
ment of  a  people,  and  tend  to  direct  that  sentiment  in  the  best  channels. 
It  is  the  mirror  in  which  the  people  can  see  themselves,  the  guide  to 
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direct  their  political  actions,  the  volume  to  which  they  can  look  for  a 
record  of  current  history.  The  tendency  of  a  free  press  is  opposite  to 
war  and  violence.  It  aims  to  secure  the  sublime  victories  of  peace. 
Its  influence  reaches  out  in  every  direction,  penetrating  every  home, 
leaving  its  impress  upon  every  mind.  The  freedom  of  the  press  has 
done  much  for  this  Republic;  may  it  be  equally  potent  in  uniting  the 
people  of  the  Three  Americas  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood ! 
[Applause.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Mr.  James  H.  Hoyt,  of  the  Cleveland 
bar,  will  respond  to  the  toast,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the 
banquet?" 

Mr.  Hoyt's  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  both  saddened  and  glad- 
dened by  what  has  been  said  here  to-night  by  one  of  the  very  best 
governors  the  "best  people  of  Ohio"  have  ever  had.  Saddened,  be- 
cause when  he  referred  to  the  mineral  resources  of  this  State  I  was 
forcibly  reminde  1  that  I  myself  had  lately  been  connected  with  the  en- 
terprise for  the  development  of  those  mineral  resources,  and  that  we 
failed  to  find  any;  gladdened,  because  his  statement  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  Ohio  was  a  wilderness  reminds  me  of  a  story  which  aptly 
illustrates  my  own  feelings  in  being  thus  somewhat  unexpectedly  called 
upon,  and  so  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  something  to  say;  but  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  I  am  not  the  first  person  to  whom  Governor  Foraker  has 
suggested  ideas.  The  hero  of  this  story  was  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
selected  as  the  orator  at  ceremonies  celebrating  the  completion  of  a 
town-hall  in  one  of  the  villages  of  Ohio.  He  had  carefully  prepared 
himself  for  the  occasion  and  had  committed  his  oration  to  memory. 
He  began  with  this  sonorous  sentence:  "Fellow-citizens  of  this  most 
magnificent  village,  of  this  most  magnificent  State,  where  this  imposing 

edifice  now  stands  was  once  a  howling  wilderness "    Here  words 

failed  him  and  he  ran  rp  against  an  aching  void.  After  a  frantic  ap 
plication  of  the  spur  to  his  reluctant  memory  he  began  again:  "  Allow 
me  to  repeat,  fellow-citizens  of  this  most  magnificent  village,  of  this 
most  magnificent  State,  where  this  most  imposing  edifice  now  stands 
was  once  a  howling  wilderness —  "  Then  another  pause,  and  his  treach- 
erous memory  still  refusing  to  respond,  with  a  dry  grating  in  his  parched 
throat,  and  with  stars  dancing  before  his  staring  eyes,  he  despairingly 
repeated:  "I  can  not  sufficiently  emphasize  this  momentous  fact,  fel- 
low-citizens; allow  me  to  again  call  it  to  your  attention:  Fellow-citizens 
of  this  most  magnificent  village,  of  this  most  magnificent  State,  where 

this  imposing  edifice  now  stands  was  once  a  howling  wilderness " 

and  then  after  a  ghastly  pause,  the  ideas  still  refusing  to  come,  lie  des- 
perately added  this  impromptu  but  realistic  peroration:  "And  I  wish 
to  Heaven  it  were  a  howling  wilderness  now  !"  [Laughter.] 

I  have  been  asked  by  your  toast-master  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  ban- 
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quet  we  have  been  having  here  to-night.  Now,  as  the  body  without 
the  soul  does  not  make  a  man.  so  viands,  however  bountiful  and  tooth- 
some, do  not  make  a  banquet  without  the  people  who  partake  of  them. 
The  material  elements  going  to  make  up  this  banquet  you  have  already 
discussed.  No  words  of  mine  can  aid  your  digestion  of  them  or  your 
appreciation  of  them.  In  its  material  aspect  the  banquet  has  been  mag- 
nificent, but  it  is  also  magnificent  and  indeed  unique  by  reason  of  those 
who  have  attended  it,  and  it  is  of  these,  with  your  kind  permission,  t  hat 
I  will  speak.  It  has  been  suggested  here  that  we  who  have  met  to- 
gether to-night  are  representatives  of  different  nations.  Tliis  of  course 
is  true ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  in  a  very  broad  sense  and  in  a  very  real 
sense  that,  representing  different  nations  as  we  do.  we  also  represent 
one  common  country.  There  are  differences  between  us,  to  be  sure. 
Some  have  been  born  under  the  brilliant  skies,  in  the  fragrant  atmos- 
phere, and  amidst  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics  ;  others  in  colder 
regions,  less  fertile  perhaps,  and  where  nature  is  less  bounteous;  others 
still  on  the  bleak  hill-sides  farther  North,  in  New  England,  for  example, 
where  vegetation  is  so  meager,  that,  if  rumor  be  correct,  those  who 
dwell  there  are  obliged  to  file  down  the  noses  of  the  sheep  even,  in 
order  that  they  may  pick  out  the  scanty  blades  of  grass  struggling  for 
light  and  ah-  between  the  granite  bowlders.  Some  come  from  the  land 
of  Montezuma,  some  from  the  land  of  Peru,  the  treasure  lands  of  the 
world,  rich  in  exhaustless  gold  and  silver  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a 
Peruvian  gentleman  sitting  beside  me),  but  richer  still  in  memories  of 
gorgeous  civilizations  passed  away,  and  yet  brightened  with  rapidly-ma- 
turing promises  of  grander  civilizations  coming  and  to  come  ;  while 
others  still  have  come  from  virgin  regions,  the  wealth  and  development 
of  which  are  prospective,  the  history  of  which  is  told  only  by  the  solemn 
whisperings  of  the  forest  primeval ;  written  only  on  the  scarred  faces  of 
the  mountain  and  upon  the  swelling  bosoms  of  the  trackless  plains. 
Some  live  under  warm,  some  under  neutral,  some  under  cold  skies  ; 
some  in  climates  equable,  constant,  and  favorable  ;  others  in  climates 
capricious,  inconstant,  like  that  of  Cleveland  here  ;  for  when  the  gov- 
ernor of  this  Commonwealth  praised  the  climate  of  Ohio,  it  was  be- 
cause he  has  not  lived  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

What  he  said  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  climate  of  Columbus  or  of 
Cincinnati,-  but  not  of  Cleveland.  Why  here  the  climate  so  coquets 
with  the  thermometer  that  it  tries  to  freeze  the  mercury  one  minute 
and  boil  it  the  next ;  of  course  it  does  not  succeed,  but  that  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  climate  ;  it  tries  hard  enough,  and  we  who  live  here  know 
that  it  is  capable  of  blowing  both  hot  and  cold  in  the  same  breath. 
Some  are  governed  by  Presidents,  and  some  by  the  most  sagacious  and 
intelligent  of  Emperors.  Some  are  Catholic,  and  some  are  Protestant. 
One  speaks  in  vivacious  Frem-h:  another  in  liquid  Portuguese;  another 
in  the  musical  Spanish,  and  yet  another  in  harsh  but  vigorous  English. 
Tillers  of  the  soil ;  delvers  in  miin-s  :  workers  in  mills  and  in  factories, 
all  the  various  pursuits  of  life,  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  are 
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represented  here.  Yes,  there  are  truly  differences  between  us ;  but 
these  very  differences  so  marked,  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  government,  of 
religion,  of  language,  of  pursuit,  do  not  tend  to  divide  or  separate  us, 
but  to  unite  us  the  more  closely  rather  ;  since  they  all  help  us  to  realize 
the  vastness  of  our  common  domain,  the  grandeur  of  a  common  pres- 
ent, the  dazzling  possibilities  of  a  common  future.  They  but  empha- 
size the  solemn  and  significant  fact  that  we  who  are  assembled  here 
and  those  whom  we  represent  are  joint  heirs  of  half  a  globe.  To 
paraphrase  a  familiar  quotation  a  little — 

No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers 
But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours, 

except,  of  course,  that  comparatively  inconsiderable  portion  lying  to 
the  north  of  us,  concerning  the  manifest  destiny  of  which  it  would  not 
be  diplomatic  to.  speak.  But  not  only  are  we,  who  are  assembled  at 
this  banquet,  united  by  marked  differences,  but  marked  similarities 
bind  us  closely  together  as  well.  Whether  we  come  from  the  South, 
the  Center,  the  East,  the  West  or  the  North  of  our  common  domain ; 
by  whatever  designation  we  may  be  known,  we  are  all,  thank  God, 
Americans.  [Applause.]  We  are  mutually  interested  in  making  the 
name  of  all  America  great  and  respected  throughout  the  globe.  And 
so,  as  we  are  children  of  a  common  mother,  the  success  of  any  one 
member  of  our  great  family  redounds  to  the  credit  and  swells  the  hon- 
est pride  of  all.  We  of  the  North  need  you  of  the  South  and  Center ; 
you  of  the  South  and  Center  need  us  of  the  North.  Our  destinies  are 
inextricably  linked  together  ;  our  sympathies  are  common  sympathies. 
When  one  great  American,  Abraham  Lincoln,  struck  the  shackles  from 
the  slave,  the  shouts  of  joy  that  greeted  that  grand  achievement 
sounded  not  only  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  but  sounded 
on  the  shores  of  the  mighty  Amazon  as  well ;  and  when  that  other 
great  American,  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  issued  the  edict  of 
freedom,  the  snow-crowned  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  joined  in 
the  glad  acclaim.  Yes,  in  no  small  measure  do  the  prosperity,  the 
happiness,  the  welfare  of  each  depend  upon  the  prosperity,  the  happi- 
ness, the  welfare  of  all. 

But  another  thought  suggests  itself  to  me  in  thinking  of  this  memora- 
ble banquet — thank  God,  none  but  Christian  nations  are  represented 
here.  We  differ  in  creeds,  in  the  forms  of  worship,  to  be  sure;  but  with 
reverence  I  say,  we  all  believe  in  "God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord;"  we  all, 
wondering,  worshiping,  adoring,  humbly  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

And  now  one  other  thought  about  this  banquet,  and  I  am  done.  The 
welcome  which  we  of  the  United  States  are  here  extending  to  our  honored 
guests  is  somehow  different  from  any  which  we  would  extend,  or  could 
extend  to  visitors  from  across  the  seas.  Warm  and  hearty  as  such  a 
welcome  would  be,  this  welcome  is,  somehow,  warmer  and  heartier. 
Brothers  are  welcoming  brothers  to-night.  We  are  entertaining  at 
this  banquet  members  of  a  common  family,  not  strangers  or  aliens. 
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Americans  are  greeting  Americans;  and  with  no  unkind  feelings 
toward  other  nations,  and  with  no  desire  to  disturb  proper  existing 
relations,  can  we  not,  nevertheless,  unitedly  rejoice  in  the  inspiring 
thought  that  in  ivrtain  emergencies  and  under  certain  conditions,  our 
pulses  would  IK-  quickened,  our  enthusiasm  fired,  our  arms  nerved,  to 
united  action  for  all  America  against  the  world.  [Applause.] 


FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

THE   VISIT   TO   CLEVELAND— Continued. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a 
large  crowd  in  front  of  the  Stillman  House,  every  person 
composing  it  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distin- 
guished visitors.  At  9  o'clock  several  of  the  guests  ap- 
peared and  then  about  one-half  of  the  city  police  force, 
commanded  by  Deputy  McMahon,  assisted  by  Captains 
Hoehn,  Madigan,  and  Hutchinson,  gave  an  exhibition  drill. 
The  police  were  followed  by  the  firemen,  under  Chief 
Dickinson  and  Assistant  Chief  Rebbeck.  While  the  fire 
department  exhibition  was  going  on  a  salute  was  fired  from 
two  Gardner  guns  which  were  on  the  hotel  lawn.  After 
breakfast  the  visitors  were  escorted  to  carriages  and,  with 
Mayor  Gardner  and  Jacob  B.  Perkins  as  guides,  com- 
menced a  tour  of  the  city.  The  iron-ore  docks  were  vis- 
ited, as  were  also  the  yards  of  the  Globe  Ship-Building 
Company.  At  the  latter  place  several  large  steel  boats 
were  on  the  stocks  and  the  inquiries  of  the  delegates  were 
answered  by  J.  F.  Pankhurst.  There  was  a  brief  stop  at 
Engine  House  No.  6,  where  an  alarm  showed  the  agility 
of  men  and  horses.  The  works  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany were  then  visited.  L.  H.  Severance  acting  as  cicer- 
one. The  products  of  the  crude  paraffine,  which  include 
candles  and  chewing  gum,  were  shown  and  some  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  were  explained. 

There  was  luncheon  at  the  Stillman  House  at  1  o'clock, 
and  just  one  hour  later  saw  the  visitors  once  more  in  car- 
riages, driving,  this  time  out  Euclid  avenue.  The  drive 
was  continued  out  to  Lake  View  Cemetery,  where  the  Gar- 
field  Monument  was  thoroughly  seen  and  admired.  The 
route  back  to  the  city  was  taken  through  Wade  Park.  T  wo 
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fine  specimens  of  Ohio  homes — the  residences  of  S.  T.  Ev- 
erett and  Charles  F.  Brush — were  thrown  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  party.  A  brief  halt  was  made  at  each 
place,  and  the  visitors  were  shown  every  possible  attention. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brush  received  their  guests  in  the  parlors 
and  granted  them  the  freedom  of  the  entire  house — license 
that  was  accepted  and  appreciated.  It  was  6  o'clock  when 
the  Stillman  House  was  reached.  Dinner  was  served  at  7. 
At  8  the  reception  commenced.  Before  the  delegates  and 
attaches  left  the  dinner-table,  however,  they  received  a 
huge  box  of  boutonnieres,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Sibley  Public  School.  Cheers  greeted  the  announcement 
of  this  pleasant  gift. 

When  the  reception  began.  Special  Agent  William  E. 
Curtis  introduced  the  visitors  to  S.  A.  Fuller,  Amos  Town- 
send,  and  Wilson  M.  Day,  who  in  turn  presented  them  to 
fellow-committeemen  and  to  the  large  number  of  Cleve- 
land's best  people  who  were  present.  A  fine  musical  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  during  the  evening,  the  performers 
and  vocalists  being  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ford,  F.  Norman  Adams,  M. 
J.  Marquardt,  Homer  A.  Moore,  and  a  male  quartet.  The 
reception  closed  at  10  o'clock,  when  the  guests  were  driven 
to  their  train.  They  left  at  once  for  Detroit. 

The  general  committee  of  arrangements  at  Cleveland 
was  constituted  as  follows: 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Gardner,  chairman;  Dan  P.  Eells,  treas- 
urer; Wilson  M.  Day,  secretary;  Jacob  B.  Perkins,  chief 
of  escort. 

From  the  municipal  government. — Hon.  Geo.  W.  Gard- 
ner, mayor;  Dr.  George  C.  Ashmun,  health  officer;  Hon. 
A.  T.  Brinsmade,  city  solicitor;  W.  P.  Rice,  city  civil  en- 
gineer; F.  O.  Spencer,  president  city  council. 

From  the  board  of  industry  and  improvement. — General 
James  Barriett,  president  First  National  Bank,  etc. ;  S.  A. 
Fuller,  esq.,  treasurer  and  manager  Union  Rolling  Mill 
Company;  Hon.  John  C.  Covert,  managing  editor  Cleve- 
land Leader;  Wilson  M.  Day,  esq.,  president  Cleveland 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company;  George  W.  Stockly, 
esq.,  manager,  etc.,  Brush  Electric  Company;  L.  E.  Hoi- 
den,  esq.,  proprietor  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  etc. ;  Frederick 
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Muhlhauser.  esq.,  manager  Northern  Ohio  Woolen  Mills; 
Hon.  C.  C.  Burnett,  president  Sturtevant  Lumber  Com- 
pany: William  Chisholm,  esq.,  president  Clevand  Rolling 
Mill  Company;  Hon.  Amos  Townsend,  Ex-Member  of  Con- 
gress; J.  S.  Dickie,  esq.,  manager  J.  L.  Hudson,  Excelsior 
Clothier;  Leander  McBride,  esq.,  Root  &  McBride  Bros. , 
wholesale  dry  goods. 

From  fin  board  of  trade. — H.  R.  Groff,  esq.,  Childs, 
Groff  &  Co.,  wholesale  boots  and  shoes;  Dan  P.  Eells,  esq., 
president  Commercial  National  Bank;  J.  B.  Perkins,  esq., 
president  Walker  Manufacturing  Company,  etc. ;  H.  W. 
Avery,  esq.,  president  Avery  Stamping  Company;  J.  K. 
Bole,  esq.,  secretary  Otis  Iron  and  Steel  Company;  R.  H. 
Jenks,  esq.,  Woods,  Jenks&  Co.,  lumber  dealers;  Thomas 
H.  White,  esq.,  president  White  Sewing  Machine  Com- 
pany; William  Edwards,  esq.,  William  Edwards  &  Com- 
pany, wholesale  grocers;  M.  B.  Clark,  esq.,  M.  B.  Clark  & 
Son,  Union  Elevator,  etc.;  J.  F.  Pankhurst,  esq.,  general 
manager  Globe  Ship  Building  Company;  Sheldon  Sickles, 
esq. ,  secretary  Union  Steel  Screw  Company;  Hon.  D.  A. 
Dangler,  president  Dangler  Vapor  Stove  andRefining  Com- 
pany, and  president  Standard  Carbon  Company;  N.  D. 
Fisher,  esq.,  president-Fisher-Wilson  Lumber  Company. 

At  large. — John  Tod,  esq.,  Tod,  Stambaugh  &  Co.,  coal 
and  iron;  Capt.  H.  S.  Wetmore,  retired  (formerly  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro);  L.  H.  Severance,  esq.,  treasurer  Standard 
Oil  Company;  Dr.  Jamin  Strong,  superintendent  Cleveland 
Asylum  for  the  Insane;  Frank  Rockefeller,  esq.,  vice-presi- 
dent Standard  Oil  Company. 

FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT   TO  DETROIT. 

The  special  train  steamed  slowly  into  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral depot  on  Thursday  morning  at  7.45  o'clock.  At  8 
o'clock  the  reception  committee — consisting  of  J.  Logan 
Cliipinan,  Senator  Btockbridge,  George  H.  Barbour, 
George  H.  Russel,  William  R.  Farrand,  John  N.  Bagley, 
Charles  Wright,  Capt.  Joseph  Nicholson,  and  Charles 
Moore — made  its  appearance  and  \\asaloncc  introduced  to 
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the  members  of  the  party.  Breakfast  was  disposed  of  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  then,  at  about  9  o'clock,  Senator 
James  McMillan  arrived.  As  chairman  of  the  committee 
he  at  once  took  charge  of  the  guests,  and  at  once  led  the 
way  to  the  foot  of  Third  street,  where  the  steam-yachts 
Truant,  Idler,  Lily,  and  Pastime,  clean  as  new  pins  and 
decorated  with  bunting,  awaited  the  distinguished  passen- 
gers. The  yachts  were,  respectively,  the  property  of  Tru- 
man Newberry,  Senator  McMillan,  Alfred  Brush,  and 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons;  they  were  commanded,  as  a  fleet, 
by  Commodore  Truman  Newberry.  The  fleet  steamed  at 
once  toward  Lake  St.  Clair  and  was  saluted  by  a  number 
of  vessels  and  factories,  among  the  former  being  the  U. 
S.  revenue-cutter  Fessenden.  Belle  Isle  Park  marked 
the  boundary  of  the  voyage  in  that  direction,  and  then  the 
return  was  made,  the  trip  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  river 
front  as  far  as  the  exposition  building.  A  landing  was 
made  at  the  foot  of  Third  street,  carriages  were  taken, 
and  a  short  tour  of  the  city  made.  At  the  High  School 
the  students,  out  at  recess,  acknowledged  the  passing  of 
the  delegates  by  cheers  and  by  the  waving  of  flags  and 
handkerchiefs.  Many  of  the  business  houses  and  private 
residences  were  the  subjects  of  elaborate  decoration. 

The  drive  came  to  a  conclusion  at  the  residence  of  Sena- 
tor McMillan,  where  a  reception  was  in  store  for  the  dele- 
gates. The  guests  were  received  by  the  Senator,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  were  introduced  to  a  large  number  of 
the  more  prominent  people  of  Michigan,  among  them  be- 
ing Mrs.  F.  O.  Davenport,  Mrs.  John  H.  Wendell,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Chittenden,  Mrs.  Truman  H.  Newberry,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Bagley,  Mrs.  Zachariah  Chandler,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Willis,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Russell,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Butler,  Mrs.  William  C.  Will- 
iams, Mrs.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Harry  Shelden,  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Wetmore,  Mrs.  Major  Lydecker,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  Mrs.  Ducharme,  Miss  Ducharrne,  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Ledyard,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Moran,  Mrs.  Deming  Jarves,  Miss 
Newland,  Miss  Stanton,  Mrs.  Clarence  Carpenter,  Miss 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Brush,  Mrs.  Sherman,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Dufneld,  Mrs.  John  N.  Bagley,  Mrs.  James  F.  Joy,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Wells,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Anderson,  Mrs.  G.  V.  N.  Loth- 
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rop,  Mrs.  Wight,  Miss  Wight,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Farm  IK  I,  Mrs. 
Cyrus  E.  Lothrop,  Mrs.  Luther  S.  Trowbridge,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Lyster,  Mrs.  (Jeo.  H.  Barbour  and  Miss  Florine  Harbour. 
D.  M.  Ferry,  S.  M.  Cutcheon,  F.  W.  Hayes,  Alfred  Rus-. 
sell,  G.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  Emory  Wendell,  T.  H.  Hinchman, 
William  E.  Quinby,  William  H.  Brearley,  Willia  C.  Col- 
burn,  F.  E.  Driggs,  R.  W.  Gillett,  General  L.  S.  Trow- 
bridge, D.  B.  Duffield,  E.  T.  Hance,  General  O.  M.  Poe, 
W.  K.  Muir,  Dr.  W.   Radcliffe,  William  H.  Wells,  Fred 
K.  Stearns,  J.  H.  Hough,  Jerome  Croul,  Alanson  Sheley, 
R.  Gillis,  E.  P.  Allen,  James  O'Donnell,  Herman  Freund, 
Dr.  Riopelle,  W.  K.  Anderson,  C.  C.  Bowen,  L.  T.  Ives, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Dickie,  E.  H.  Butler,  Magnus  Butzel,  C.  A. 
Kent,  Otto  Kirchner,  J.  H.  Halm,  R.  E.  Plumb,  R.  H. 
Fyfe,  H.  M.  Campbell,  C.  B.  Hull,  David  Carter,  E.  O. 
Durfee,  W.  W.  Leggett,  J.  W.  Hine,  George  H.  Russel, 
John  N.  Bagley,  Charles  Wright,  Charles  Moore,  A.  E.  F. 
White,  D.  J.  Campau,  Jay  Hubbell,  E.  S.  Barbour,  F.  F. 
Palms,  J.  V.  Moran,  H.  Russel,  Mayor  Pridgeon,  R.  Storrs 
Willis,  C.  H.  Buhl,  J.  H.  Stone,  J.  L.  Hudson,  William 
Livingstone,  jr.,  Hugh  McMillan,  M.  W.  O'Brien,  E.  W. 
Cottrell,  B.  Goodfellow,  J.   E.  Clough,  Colonel  H.  M. 
Duffield,  Alexander  Lewis,  F.  O.  Davenport,  William  C. 
Mayberry,   Bishop  Foley,   Dr.   J.    T.    Plunkett,    Bryan 
Walker,   W.    C.    Williams,   J.    B.    Moore,    William    A. 
Moore,  W.  J.  Chittenden,  Senator  Stockbridge,  Mark  S. 
Brewer,  Professor  H.  C.  Adams,  Hugh  Capper,  Judge  F. 
H.  Chambers,  Rev.  D.  M.  Cooper,  Hibbard  Baker,  Levi 
L.    Barbour,    Rev.    Howard    Duffield,   A.    G.    Boynton, 
Thomas  Calvert,  J.  Finney,  Jeremiah  Dwyer,  Ford  Star- 
ing, S.  B.  Grummond,  Harry  Shelden,  Allen  H.  Frazer, 
E.  Y.   Swift,   Harry  C.   Tillman,  Colonel  F.   W.   Swift. 
Waldo  M.  Johnson,  J.  Logan  Chipman,  William  R.  Far- 
rand,  George  H.  Barbour,  Joseph  Nicholson,  S.  D.  Miller, 
J.  F.  Joy,  George  S.  Davis,  George  B.  Hill,  J.  Burl  en - 
shaw,   W.    A.    McGraw,   Cleveland    Hunt.     The   ushers 
were  William  F.  Jarvis,  C.  E.  Lothrop,  T.  H.  Newberry, 
Arthur  Parker,  William  Aikman,  jr.,  Howard  Meredith, 
W.  P.  Stewart,  John  H.  Bissell,  and  N.  Williams,  jr. 
Luncheon  and  orchestral  music  were  features  of  the  re- 
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ception.  The  reception  finished  shortly  before  3  o'clock 
and  the  members  of  the  traveling  party  were  taken  in  car- 
riages to  the  Michigan  Central  depot.  The  train  left  pre- 
cisely at  3  o'clock  but  not  before  the  members  of  the  recep- 
tion committee  had  seen  that  every  one  of  the  strangers 
had  been  provided  with  a  copy  of  Detroit's  souvenir,  a 
nicely  bound  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  city. 

AT  ANN  ARBOR. 

Michigan's  University  city  was  reached  at  4  o'clock  amid 
such  a  storm  of  vocal  enthusiasm  as  had  not  previously 
greeted  the  nation's  guests  at  any  stopping  place.  Every- 
where there  was  an  enormous  throng  of  people  and  every- 
body seemed  to  be  either  cheering  or  waving  flags  or 
handkerchiefs.  Ranged  along  the  road  side  and  stretching 
from  the  depot  up  into  the  town  were  the  male  students, 
more  than  two  thousand  of  them  and  making  noise  enough 
for  twice  their  number.  Escorted  by  these,  the  visitors, 
first  introduced  to  President  Angell  and  the  deans  of  the 
various  departments,  rode  in  carriages  to  the  University. 
Class  cries  and  'varsity  yells  filled  the  air  until  the  big 
building  was  reached  and  then  the  noise  was  transferred 
to  the  chapel.  The  faculty  and  the  delegates  were  pro- 
vided with  seats  upon  the  platform  and  from  that  point 
watched  the  students  as  they  made  boisterous  entrance. 
To  the  front  and  on  one  side  of  the  platform  were  the 
female  students — the  "co-eds" — and  these  greeted  the 
strangers  with  a  waving  of  handkerchiefs  that  must  have 
involved  no  little  muscular  exertion;  there  were  about 
three  hundred  of  the  ladies.  It  was  in  response  to  one  of 
these  handkerchief  salutes  that  Mariano  Velarde,  son  of 
the  Bolivian  delegate,  drew  from  an  inner  pocket  one  of 
the  silk  flags  given  as  souvenirs  at  the  Cheney  Mills;  this 
he  waved  and  in  doing  so  gave  every  lung  in  the  great  hall 
another  excuse  for  straining  itself.  The  applause  lasted  for 
several  minutes  and  would  probably  have  lasted  much 
longer  had  not  President  Angell  stilled  the  complimentary 
tumult  with  a  single  motion  of  his  right  hand. 

Then  he  delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome  which  he 
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commenced  by  saying,  that  if  any  of  the  Southern  dele- 
gates had  assumed  tliat  weak  lungs  were  the  heritage  of 
this  northern  climate  the  assumption  must  have  been  dis- 
pelled. He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  visit  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Central  and  South  America  would  conduce 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
their  countries  and  the  United  States  and  also  the  ties  of 
intellectual  brotherhood  which  stood  above  commercial 
relations  and  which  were  divided  by  no  national  barriers. 

Whatever  obstacles  [said  Dr.  Angell]  there  may  be  to  the  exchange 
of  the  material  products  of  your  countries  and  our  country,  there  is  no 
olistai-lr  to  tin-  exchange  of  thought.  [Applause.]  If  I  may  draw  an 
illustration  from  your  own  sphere  of  diplomatic  literature,  I  may  say 
that  your  Bello  and  Gaudo  and  Albertini  and  Alcorta  and  Itajuba  and 
i'ulv<>  are  as  truly  ours  as  yours,  while  our  Kent  and  Wheaton  and 
Lawrence  and  Dana  and  Woolsey  are  as  truly  yours  as  ours.  So,  too, 
you  and  we  are  one  in  the  common  inheritance  of  the  literature  of  our 
fathers  beyond  the  sea.  Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega  and  Camoens 
are  ours  as  truly  as  yours,  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  and  Burke  are 
as  truly  yours  as  ours.  [Applause.  ]  And  the  ancient  classic  literatures 
are  the  common  treasure  of  all  the  world.  As  joint  possessors  of  the 
rich  intellectual  treasures  of  each  other,  and  of  our  great  literary  in- 
heritance from  the  Old  World,  are  we  not  members  of  one  great  intel- 
lectual household  ?  We  clasp  hands  as  brothers,  and  we  trust  that 
your  visit  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  our  intellectual 
brotherhood.  [  Applause.  ] 

Delegate  Zegarra,  of  Peru,  responded.     He  said: 

We  have  been  received  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence — by  your 
great,  good,  prosperous,  and  happy  people — of  which  any  monarch 
might  be  proud,  during  our  tour  through  your  great  country.  We  have 
seen  great  cities,  great  factories,  great  industries,  and  great  people. 
But  we  everywhere  found  the  educational  influence  as  the  source  of 
all  the  glory  of  the  land.  The  brain  leads  all.  [Applause.  ] 

Between  and  after  the  speeches  a  glee  club,  conducted 
by  Professor  Stanley,  gave  admirably  renditions  of  appro- 
priate vocal  selections. 

A  song  closed  the  excercises  and  then  the  delegates  and 
attache's  were  divided  up  in  three  parties  and  conducted 
to  the  residences,  respectively,  cf  President  Angell  and 
Professors  Cooley  and  Eogers.  When  dinner  had  been 
disposed  of  the  visitors  went  all  through  the  more  inter- 
esting rooms  in  the  university  and  then  assembled  in  the 
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rotunda  of  the  library  building  where  a  reception  had  been 
arranged.  This  was  a  largely  attended  affair  and  in 
addition  to  the  Ann  Arbor  people  who  were  present  there 
were  several  celebrities  from  a  distance,  among  them  be- 
ing ex-Governor  Alpheus  Felch,  Circuit  Judge  Kinney, 
Mayor  Beakes,  R.  P.  Williams  of  Detroit,  and  ex-regents 
Grosvenor  of  Jonesville,  and  Samuel  Walker. 

The  reception  closed  at  9  o'clock  and  the  party  was 
driven  to  the  train,  followed  in  a  little  while  by  a  company 
of  students  clad  in  white  robes  and  hoods  and  bearing 
torches  and  Roman  candles  in  their  hands.  Some  weird 
music  and  eccentric  maneuvering  was  exhibited  and  after 
two  or  three  of  the  attache's  had  delivered  themselves  of 
speeches  of  thanks  the  train,  at  10  p.  m.,  left  for  Grand 
Rapids. 

SIXTEENTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT  TO   GRAND   RAPIDS. 

Four  hours  of  a  run  completed  the  132  miles  which  sep- 
arate Ann  Arbor  and  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  train  was 
sidetracked  at  the  latter  place.  .  It  was  8  o'clock  when  the 
reception  committee  called  at  the  train  and  was  introduced 
to  the  members  of  the  party.  The  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  gentlemen:  George  W.  Gay,  J.  P.  Creque, 
E.  H.  Foote,  C.  H.  Leonard,  R.  W.  Merrill,  I.  C.  Smith, 
H.  Widdicornb,  E.  Crofton  Fox,  F.  B.  Wallin,  Julius  House- 
man, T.  Stewart  White,  Edward  H.  Stein,  William  H. 
Jones,  A.  S.  Musselman,  C.  C.  Comstock,  A.  J.  Bowne, 
D.  H.  Waters,  W.  T.  McGurrin,  W.  A.  Berkey,  G.  K 
Davis,  C.  B.  Judd,  J.  G.  MacBride,  G.W.  Perkins,  Charles 
R.  Sligh,  John  Widdicomb,  J.  D.  Lacey,  E.  F.  Uhl,  J. 
Patton,  jr.,  A.  E.  Worden,  W.  H.  Stokes,  D.  J.  Leathers, 
H.W.  Long,  J.W.  Champlin,  E.  B.  Dikeman,  W.  H.  Pow- 
ers, C.  H.  Rose,  John  A.  Covode,  W.  S.  Earle,  A.  B.  Knowl- 
son,  Elias  Matter,  L.  C.  Stow,  L.  J.  Rindge,  C.  E.  Belknap, 
M.  H.  Ford,  J.  B.  Griswold,  O.  A.  Ball,  L.  L.  Launiere, 
H.  F.  Hastings,  H.  F.  Severns,  D.  A.  Blodgett,  C.  W. 
Watkins,  L.  E.  Hawkins,  E.  B.  Fisher,  E.  D.  Conger,  F. 
W.  Ball,  W.  B.  Weston. 

The  committee  and  an  artillery  salute  of  sixteens  gun 
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arrived  simultaneously,  and  before  the  echoes  of  the  last 
discharge  had  died  away  the  excursionists  were  being 
escorted  to  the  Morton  House,  where  breakfast  had  been 
prepared. 

After  the  meal  had  been  eaten  the  committees — headed 
by  Moreau  S.  Crosby,  the  president  of  the  day,  and  H.  D. 
C.  Van  Asmus  and  C.  B.  Morgan,  marshals — went  with 
their  guests  to  the  carriages  which  were  ready  for  a  tour 
of  the  city.  The  first  place  visited  was  the  big  furniture 
warehouse  of  Berkey  &  Gay.  Next  was  the  furniture  fac- 
tory of  the  Widdicomb  Company,  and  there  the  delegates 
saw  the  triumph  of  machinery,  not  even  the  carving  being 
done  by  hand. 

Six  hundred  school-children  then  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  excursionists.  Professor  Morehead,  Principal 
Barnhart,  and  a  corps  of  teachers  were  with  the  little  ones. 
They  were  all  in  front  of  the  Union  School  building,  and 
they  sang  two  verses  of  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  with 
pleasing  effect.  Several  of  the  delegates  who  were  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  England  than  with  the  United 
States  wanted  to  know  why  the  little  ones  were  singing 
"God  Save  the  Queen."  The  situation  was  explained  to 
them  and  they  bowed  again  and  again  to  the  children, 
who  were  then  giving  utterance  to  a  succession  of  cheers 
for  the  Conference  and  for  the  delegates  from  the  South- 
land. As  the  long  procession  moved  away  the  children 
rendered  another  chorus. 

The  Bissell  Carpet-Sweeper  Company's  factory  was  then 
inspected,  officers  of  the  company  acting  as  guides.  In 
the  company's  office  the  visitors  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Bissell  and  Mrs.  Judd.  Each  of  the  excursionists  was  pre- 
sented with  a  carpet-sweeper  as  a  souvenir  of  the  visit. 

Nelson,  Matter  &  Co.'s  mammoth  furniture  warercxmi.s' 
was  the  next  place  on  the  programme  and  there  the  delega  i  •  s 
spent  as  much  time  as  possible,  examining  the  beautiful 
specimens  of  furniture  which  were  so  attractively  dis- 
played. Refreshments  were  served  on  one  of  the  upper 
floors.  A  visit  was  also  paid  to  the  salesrooms  of  the  P 1 1  <  i  •  - 
nix  Furniture  Company,  where  the  display  of  artistic 
furniture  was  much  admired. 
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From  the  Phoenix  warerooms  a  drive  was  taken  to  the 
bluffs  overlooking  the  city  and  then  rapid  return  was  made 
to  Campau  Place  where  another  section  of  the  day's  pro- 
gramme was  to  be  given.  The  decorations  in  this  vicinity 
were  especially  fine,  the  houses  without  exception  being 
literally  covered  with  bunting;  many  of  them  displayed 
complete  sets  of  the  flags  of  the  countries  represented  in 
the  Conference. 

The  parade  consisted  of  police,  militia,  fire  department, 
and  the  Grand  Eapids  Bicycle  Club,  several  members  of 
the  later  being  ladies.  When  the  procession  had  passed, 
an  exhibition  drill  was  given  by  Company  I,  Michigan 
State  Troops. 

Luncheon  at  the  Morton  House  was  followed  by  a  drive 
to  the  fair  grounds,  where  there  were  races  both  running 
and  trotting.  Several  members  of  the  party  did  not  go  to 
the  fair  grounds,  being  the  guests  of  Ex-Representative 
Milburn  H.  Ford  at  the  Peninsular  Club,  afterwards  driv- 
ing out  with  him. 

Dinner  was  served  at  Sweet's  Hotel,  followed  by  a  pub- 
lic reception  at  the  City  Hall.  The  committeemen  pre- 
viously mentioned  with  I.  M.  Turner,  E.  H.  Donnally,  F. 
A.  Rodgers,  J.  A.  S.  Verdier,  and  A.  G.  Hodenpyl,  com- 
mittee on  banquet,  and  the  carriage  providers,  E.  G.  Stud- 
ley  and  Fred.  Saunders,  did  everything  possible  to  make 
the  visit  a  pleasant  one,  and  when  10  o'clock  arrived  accom- 
panied the  party  to  the  train  which  a  few  minutes  later 
pulled  out  for  South  Bend. 

SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT  TO   SOUTH  BEND. 

Mayor  Longley  and  the  members  of  the  South  Bend  re- 
ception committee  were  at  the  Michigan  Central  depot  at 
8  o'clock.  The  train  had  been  there  several  hours  but  the 
hospitable  people  made  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  sleepers 
until  the  arrival  of  the  appointed  time.  The  committee, 
composed  of  the  following,  was  presented  to  the  delegates: 
Alex.  Coquillard,  J.  M.  Studebaker,  Joseph  D.  Oliver,  J. 
Ben.  Birdsell,  Leighton  Pine,  A.  Eberhart,  C.  B.  Van 
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Pelt,  E.  S.  Reynolds,  George  W.  Baker,  Rev.  Father  Zahm, 
George  M.  Stud.-huker,  J.  B.  Stoll,  Alf.  B.  Miller,  John 
R.  Haughton,  Schuyler  Colfax,  George  Ford,  P.  O'Brien, 
D.  S.  Marsh,  and  L.  R.  Skerritt.  The  waiting  carriages 
were  speedily  filled,  one  committeeman  taking  charge  of 
three  visitors.  The  huge  strain  whistle  of  the  Singer 
works  gave  the  signal  that  the  procession  had  started  and 
then  every  whistle  and  bell  in  the  town  was  turned  loose 
for  about  five  minutes — an  ear-nuinbing  din. 

The  first  halt  was  made  at  the  Studebaker  carriage  re- 
pository, which  had  been  transformed  into  a  temporary  ex- 
position building.  The  following  firms  were  represented 
in  the  display  of  what  South  Bend  does  for  a  living  : 
South  Bend  Woolen  Company ;  A.  C.  Staley  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  knit-goods;  Wilson  Bros.,  shirts;  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  Company,  machine  cases ;  Roper  Furni- 
ture Company,  of  Mishawaka  ;  A.  Coquillard,  buggies  and 
carriages ;  South  Bend  Cement  Works;  South  Bend  Seeder 
Company,  seeders  and  potato-pickers;  John  Chockelt, 
wagons  and  carriages;  Boyd  &  Hillier,  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds;  Charles  Steele,  harness;  C.  Liphart,  furniture; 
O'Brien  Varnish  Works;  N.  P.  Bowsher,  combination  feed- 
mills,  speed  indicator,  etc. ;  Sibley  &  Ware,  drill-presses 
and  combination  pulleys;  E.  S.  Reynolds,  paper-pulp  and 
paper;  Stephenson  Bros.,  wooden  pumps  and  turned- wood 
work;  Mishawaka  Knit-Boot  Company;  South  Bend  Toy 
Company;  Mishawaka  Pulp  Company;  A.  Russworm  & 
Sons,  leather  goods;  A.  Wells  &  Son,  sliding  blinds;  Am- 
ber Bone  Company,  dress-stays;  Birdsell  Manufacturing 
Company,  wagons,  carriages,  and  clover-hullers;  South 
Bend  Medicine  Company,  Dr.  Whitehall,  and  Dr.  Miles 
exhibited  patent  medicines,  while  Flora  A.  Jones  put  up 
a  display  of  complexion  reviver. 

Outside  the  building  were  exhibits  by  the  Perkins  Wind- 
mill Company,  of  Mishawaka,  the  Bissell  Chilled  Plow 
Company,  the  South  Bend  Chilled  Plow  Company,  the 
Economist  Plow  Company,  and  the  St.  Joseph  Manufact- 
uring Company,  of  Misha  waka.  Berger  &  Sousley  showed 
a  patent  cultivator,  while  Westervelt's  factory  was  repre- 
sented by  a  riding- plow,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  goats. 
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In  succession  were  visited  the  establishments  of  the 
Messrs.  Birdsell,  Studebaker  Bros.,  Wilson  Bros.'  shirt 
factory,  and  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works. 

Luncheon  was  provided  at  Tippecanoe  Place,  the  home 
of  Delegate  Studebaker.  The  havoc  caused  by  the  fire  was 
plainly  visible  all  over  the  mansion,  most  of  the  rooms  in 
which  were  blackened  by  flame  and  smoke.  Enough  re- 
pairing had,  however,  been  done  to  make  the  place  habit- 
able and  the  guests  were  received  in  the  entrance  hall. 
They  were  presented  to  Miss  Studebaker,  Mesdames 
George  M.,  P.E.,  J.  M.,  and  J.  F.  Studebaker,  and  Miss 
Milburn,  by  Special  Agent  Curtis.  Then  came  the  intro- 
ductions to  the  Chicago  committee,  which  was  composed 
of  Senator  Farwell,  Mayor  Cregier,  J.  M.  Clark,  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
reception;  Lambert  Tree,  Potter  Palmer,  Andre  Matteson, 
George  F.  Bissell,  president  of  the  Union  League  Club; 
General  R.  J.  Smith,  president  of  the  Iroquois  Club;  W. 
Penn  Nixon,  George  M.  Gray,  E.  E.  Wood,  W.  K.  Sulli- 
van, Representative  Adams,  General  George  B.  Crook,  A. 
S.  Gage,  Col.  H.  C.  Corbin,  and  Capt.  Philip  Reade,  of 
General  Crook's  staff;  A.  A.  Sprague,  John  J.  Glessner, 
president  of  the  Citizens'  Association;  Osborne  R.  Keith, 
D.  B.  Fisk,  E.  F.  Cragin,  Ben.  H.  Campbell,  W.  J.  Quan, 
H.  S.  Fitch,  George  M.  Stiles,  George  W.  Hoffman,  and 
C.  F.  Kimball. 

After  a  half  hour  of  chat  the  entire  party  was  notified 
that  lunch  was  ready  in  the  dining-rooms  and  to  these 
apartments  everybody  repaired. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lunch  Delegate  Studebaker  arose 
and  said: 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  my  home  and  to  South  Bend.  As  perhaps  most 
of  you  know,  my  position  is  full  of  embarrassment  and  perplexity  by 
reason  of  the  fire  which  nine  days  ago,  while  I  was  absent  traveling 
about  the  country  with  you,  destroyed  the  better  part  of  this  house. 
But  I  have  done  the  best  I  could,  and  I  hope  that  the  heartiness  of  our 
welcome  will  lose  nothing  in  the  insufficiency  of  our  accommodations. 
To  leave  this  not  altogether  pleasant  subject,  I  feel  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  tour  of 
observation  that  you  are  making  are  so  well  known,  both  to  you  and  to 
the  people  of  this  country,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to 
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do  is  to  promote  international  amity  and  to  foster  international  trade. 
And  in  o  mmvtion  with  this  subject  I  must  add  that  if  Central  or  South 
America  want  anything  in  the  wagon  or  carriage  line  all  they  have  got 
to  do  is  to  forward  their  orders  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  care 
of  the  Studebaker  Brothers'  Manufacturing  Company.  [Laughter.] 
But,  seriously,  I  hope  you  will  like  South  Bend  and  find  it  attractive, 
and  I  trust  that  if  you  ever  return  to  the  United  Stateif  you  will  want 
to  pay  South  Bend  a  second  and  more  comprehensive  visit.  And  if  you 
should  I  want  you  to  remember  that  my  latch-string  is  always  hanging 
out,  and  that  my  doors  will  always  open  to  you.  [Applause.] 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  W.  H.  Longley ,  mayor 
of  South  Bend. 

Mr.  Longley  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  Congress:  On  behalf  of  the  citizens 
of  South  Bend  I  give  you  welcome  to  our  borders.  This  city  is  not  re- 
markable for  its  size,  possessing  as  it  does,  no  more  than  26,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  diversity  of  its  manufact- 
uring interests.  Besides  wagons  and  carriages,  we  make  yearly  thou- 
sands of  articles  with  an  account  of  which  I  will  not  tire  you,  and  the 
name  of  South  Bend  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  You 
are  about  to  see,  this  afternoon,  some  of  our  products  in  course  of 
manufacture,  and  I  am  convinced  that  when  you  have  finished  your 
tour  of  inspection  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  very  few  cities 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  compare  in  many  respects  with  that 
city,  to  which,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  bid  you  welcome. 

Delegate  Trescot  proposed  a  toast  to  Mr.  Studebaker, 
who  typified  the  American  idea  of  a  man  who  could  not 
only  bear  misfortunes  but  overcome  them,  and  the  toast 
was  drunk  in  cold  water  to  show,  as  Mr.  Trescot  said,  the 
sympathy  of  the  visitors  with  that  element  as  opposed  to 
fire. 

In  carriages  the  visitors  were,  after  lunch,  taken  to  the 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Works  and  from  thence  went  on 
to  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  where  they  were  wel- 
comed by  President  Walsh,  Father  Sorin,  founder  of  the 
university,  and  a  great  crowd  of  strong-lunged  boys.  The 
interior  of  the  building  was  inspected  and  then  the  party 
returned  to  the  front  of  the  university,  where  the  Hayne 
Cadets,  nearly  one  hundred  strong,  were  drawn  up  in  line. 
The  priests  and  the  guests  of  the  occasion  assembled  on 
the  portico,  the  cadets  presented  arms,  and  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Walsh  made  the  following  address:  , 
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He  said: 

Gentlemen,  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  bid  you  a  cordial  welcome. 
With  the  object  which  your  Congress  has  in  view,  and  which  we  are 
assured  it  will  realize,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  in  fullest  sym- 
pathy. Whatever  tends  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  prevent  men 
or  nations  from  having  and  appreciating  one  another  is  a  force  that 
makes  for  progress;  whatever  tends  to  draw  together  more  closely  the 
nations  of  the  hemisphere  is  something  to  which  no  American,  whether 
liis  home  be  north  or  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  can  afford  to  be 
indifferent. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  represent  foreign  nations,  we  trust  that  the 
visit  with  which  you  honor  us  to-day  will  not  be  devoid  of  features  of 
special  interest.  You  have  seen  on  all  sides  during  the  past  month 
proofs  of  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  our  Republic;  this  afternoon  it 
will  be  our  privilege  to  present  one  of  the  many  illustrations  that  might 
be  given  of  the  happy  results  effected  during  the  course  of  a  single 
generation  by  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  your  fathers,  independent  of 
State  patronage  and  unhampered  by  State  interference.  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  institutions  like  ours,  and  the  confidence  which  they 
enjoy,  we  look  upon  as  standing  proofs  that  whatever  may  be  said  or 
imagined  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  hostility,  no  incompatibility  be- 
tween the  old  church,  whose  cardinal  principal  is  authority,  and  those 
modern  institutions  based  on  the  widest  individual  liberty.  Our  aim 
is  to  show  to  the  world  that  true  patriotism  and  religion  go  always 
hand  in  hand;  the  task  which  we  strive  to  fulfill  is  to  prepare  a  genera- 
tion of  citizens  who  will  know  how  to  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's  without  forgetting  to  render  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,  and  our  proudest  boast  is  that  the  nation  counts  no  sons  more 
loyal,  none  more  jealous  of  her  honor  or  more  devoted  to  her  interests, 
than  those  who  go  forth  from  these  walls. 

Gentlemen,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  gallant  Spain,  you 
will  observe  in  passing  through  these  college  halls  that  we  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  America  owes  to  the 
land  of  your  fathers.  Isabella  and  other  glories  of  your  race  are  en- 
shrined in  the  heart  of  every  American;  the  veneration  which  their 
memory  inspires  is  hemmed  in  by  no  geographical  limits;  and  from  the 
places  of  honor  which  we  have  assigned  them  and  in  which  we  aim  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  services  and  sacrifices,  they  will  to- 
day add  their  welcome  to  ours. 

The  flags  that  float  above  your  heads  and  the  pictured  scenes  that 
will  greet  you  will,  we  trust,  pleasurably  remind  you  that  you  have  no 
reason  to  consider  yourselves  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  and  our  high- 
est ambition  will  be  realized  if  we  can  flatter  ourselves  that  your  visit 
to  Notre  Dame  has  not  been  the  least  interesting  feature  of  a  trip  des- 
tined, no  doubt,  to  remain  memorable  in  the  annals  of  many  peoples, 
and  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  international  peace,  union, 
and  prosperity.  Once  more  we  bid  you  welcome  to  Notre  Dame 
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Father  Walsh's  speech  was  loudly  cheered.  When  the 
applause  had  subsided,  Eusebio  Chacon,  a  resident  of 
Trinidad,  Colo.,  and  a  student  at  the  university,  delivered 
an  address  in  Spanish;  he,  too,  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  party  then  went  to  St.  Mary's  Academy,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  Mother  Superior  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty.  In  the  large  reception  were  the  lady 
students  and  these  rendered  a  chorus  of  welcome.  Miss 
Blanche  Hellman,  of  Omaha,  read  a  brief  and  flowery  ad- 
divss.  A  vocal  solo  was  rendered  by  Miss  Minnie  Leahey, 
of  Warsaw.  The  chapel  was  visited  and  from  thence  the 
conference  party  and  the  Chicago  committeemen  were 
driven  to  the  train. 

AT  CHICAGO. 

It  was  9  o'clock,  thirty  minutes  later  than  the  schedule, 
when  the  "special"  reached  the  Twenty-second  street 
depot  of  the  Michigan  Central  in  Chicago.  Here  the  citi- 
zens' committee  on  the  train  was  augmented  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  George  M.  Pullman,  Marshall  Field,  P.  D. 
Armour,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  C.  L.Hutchinson,  General  Stock- 
ton, G.  F.  Bissell,  E.  A.  Hamlin,  H.  Spaulding,  Paul  Mor- 
ton, A.  C.  Bartlett,  J.  H.  Bradley,  General  Strong,  A.  R. 
Adams,  T.  B.  Bryan,  A.  L.  §eeberger,  H.  J.  McFarland, 
Dr.  E.  J.  Gardner,  E.  E.  Ryer,  C.  H.  Schwab,  W.  E.  Strong, 
W.  A.  Fuller,  Representative  Abner  Taylor,  H.  J.  McFar- 
lund,  L.  R.  McCoy,  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  C.  L.  Raymond, 
John  B.  Drake,  General  O.  W.  Ruggles,  Charles  Deering, 
Martin  Hughitt,  Norman  Fraser,  and  H.  S.  Fitch. 

The  First  Regiment  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard, 
headed  by  a  band,  led  the  procession  down  Michigan  ave- 
nue, Battery  D  meanwhile  firing  an  artillery  salute.  The 
streets  from  Michigan  avenue  west  to  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  were  crowded  with  enthusiastic  residents  of  the  city 
who  frequently  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  cheers. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel  the  excursionists  gath- 
ered together  and  were  addressed  by  Mayor  Cregier  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Conference,  I  respond  to 
this  call  as  an  official  duty,  the  pursuance  of  which  I  desire  to  say 
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to  you,  as  our  guests,  is  also  a  sincere  pleasure.  I  am  aware  that, 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and  in  consideration  of  the  late  hour, 
lengthy  remarks  are  not  in  order.  In  an  informal  manner  I  therefore 
extend  greetings  to  you,  and  offer  you  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to 
the  metropolis  of  the  great  Northwest.  Let  me  say  hi  behalf  of  and  in 
the  name  of  Chicago  that  we  sincerely  trust  that  your  sojourn  here 
will  be  as  pleasant  to  you  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  to  Chicago.  Let 
me  say,  further,  that  the  day  some  of  our  citizens  spent  with  you  in 
another  city  was  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  I  know  this  to  be  true 
because  I  have  heard  no  other  comment  from  those  who  were  of  the 
party.  I  can  assure  you  that  wherever  you  have  been,  or  wherever  you 
may  go,  you  will  find  nowhere  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  in  this 
young  city  of  Chicago. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived, the  tired  excursionists  retired  to  their  several 
apartments. 

EIGHTEENTH  DAY. 

AT   CHICAGO. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  rested  until  a  late  hour  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  there  were  several  of  them  who  were 
up  sufficiently  early  to  attend  services  in  some  of  the 
churches.  These  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  to  meet  the 
other  members  of  the  party  at  luncheon  and  to  go  with 
them  on  a, visit  to  the  Armour  mission. 

The  hall  of  the  mission,  when  the  delegates  arrived,  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  hundreds  of  apparently 
interested  people  were  unable  to  secure  admittance.  Of 
the  congregation  of  more  than  two  thousand  about  one- 
half  were  children  of  the  school.  No  special  programme 
t  had  been  prepared  and  it  was  understood  that  there  should 
be  no  speeches.  The  design  was  that  the  delegates  should 
see  the  mission  work  in  operation  as  on  any  ordinary  oc- 
casion. Very  much  interested  were  they  in  the  vocal 
exercises  and  when  Master  Blatchford  Kavanagh  sang 
"With  Verdure  Clad"  they  laid  aside  conventionally 
Sabbatic  ideas  and  applauded  the  exquisite  performance 
heartily. 

Each  of  the  departments  of  the  great  mission  was  vis- 
ited, and  just  as  the  party  was  about  to  leave  a  committee- 
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man  found  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour  and  introduced  him  to  the 
visitors. 

From  the  Mission  the  party  drove  to  the  water- works 
and  thence  through  Lincoln  Park.  At  Chicago  avenue 
and  Clark  street  the  carriages  were  abandoned  and  the 
Cable-Cars  boarded;  the  committee  desired  the  strangers 
to  see  the  cable  system  and  the  tunnel. 

NINETEENTH  DAY. 

AT  CHICAGO. 

Before  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  a  train-load  of  del- 
egates, attache's,  and  Chicagoans  was  at  the  Union  Depot 
ready  for  a  day  of  sight-seeing.  J.  M.  Clark,  president  of 
the  reception  committee,  had  as  his  immediate  assistants 
the  following  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were  Army  offi- 
cers: Lieut.  Gov.  L.  B.  Ray,  D.  B.  Fisk,  C.  L.  Ray- 
mond, C.  H.  McCormick,  A.  R.  Dyer,  General  W.  E. 
Strong,  W.  K.  Sullivan,  Charles  Fargo,  J.  Irving  Pierce, 
Erskine  M.  Phelps,  George  M.  Gray,  J.  Stiles,  E.  P.  Wil- 
son, C.  A.  Garcelon,  P.  E.  Studebaker,  George  Ball,  S. 
A.  Maxwell,  General  Michael  R.  Morgan,  Col.  E.  T. 
Hyde,  Capt.  Cyrus  S.  Roberts,  Col.  H.  C.  Corbin,  W.  J. 
Quan,  A.  S.  Gage,  Capt.  Jacob  F.  Munson,  Capt.  Harry 
Reade,  Capt.  Charles  A.  A.  McCauley,  Lieut.  C.  E.  Dent- 
ler,  Lieut.  F.  G.  Townsend,  Lieut.  T.  F.  Taggart,  Lieut. 
Philip  Reade. 

The  first  stop  made  was  at  the  McCormick  Reaper 
Works.  Only  the  most  hurried  kind  of  an  inspection  was 
possible,  ten  minutes  being  the  period  alloted  it  in  the 
programme.  C.  H.  McCormick  used  every  moment  of  the- 
time  to  the  best  advantage  and  managed  to  show  the  vis- 
itors a  good  deal  that  was  interesting. 

Then  came  the  stock-yards  and  the  smells.  Every  de- 
scription of  stench  that  offends  the  nostrils  of  the  world 
and  a  few  unique  odors  not  known  outside  of  Chicago 
were  aggregated  for  the  occasion ;  but  every  member  of 
the  party  was  interested  in  the  business  which  was  being 
done,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  delicately  constructed 
allowed  themselves  stomachic  qualms. 
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The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  stock-yards 
committee :  W.  L.  Tombly,  Irus  Coy,  G.  T.  Williams, 
R.  Z.  Herrick,  David  Wagoner,  J.  S.  McFarland,  Isaac 
Waixel,  A.  D.  Lamb,  W.  J.  Hong,  C.  W.  Baker,  H.  L. 
Goodall,  J.  Rosenbaum,  M.  B.  Buell,  W.  M.  Darlington, 
W.  M.  Mcllhaney,  J.  E.  Wood,  A.  Gregory,  T.  Brown,  jr., 
L.  B.  Dowd,  M.  Cudahy,  G.  F.  Swift,  Nelson  Morris, 
R.  Sprahorn,  George  Adams,  J.  Striker,  W.  F.  Keenan, 
J.  H.  Wood,  S.  Waugh,  H.  P.  Mallory,  and  C.  Ingersen. 

Accompanied  by  the  majority  of  the  before-mentioned, 
but  under  the  especial  guidance  of  G.  F.  Swift,  Mr.  Swift's 
establishment  was  visited.  Some  very  rapid  beef-slaugh- 
tering was  done,  all  in  the  regular  routine  way ;  it  was  a 
slice  of  every-day  business. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby's  was  the  next  establishment 
visited,  and  there  the  mysteries  of  the  meat-canning  busi- 
ness were  made  plain  to  the  visitors. 

At  the  Fairbank  Canning  Company's  establishment 
there  was  a  series  of  object-lessons  in  the  manufacture  of 
cans,  and  when  these  had  been  glanced  at  the  crowd  walked 
over  to  Armour's.  Pig-sticking  as  a  high  art  was  the 
attractive  feature  of  the  immense  buildings,  and  several 
of  the  members  of  the  party  succeeded  in  losing  them- 
selves in  endeavors  to  see  all  the  interesting  and  extremely 
rapid  operations. 

The  carriages  were  in  waiting  when  the  party  emerged 
from  Armour's,  and  a  trip  was  made  over  the  yards. 
Some  of  the  fine  stock — horses  and  cattle — was  examined 
and  admired,  and  then  everybody  went  over  to  take  a 
peep  at  Swift's  retail  meat  market.  A  few  went  also  to 
the  Exchange  Building,  but  did  not  stay  long,  because  the 
train  was  waiting  to  take  them  to  Pullman. 

It  was  almost  1.30  when  the  train  arrived  at  Pullman. 
Luncheon  had  been  served  on  the  train,  so  every  one  was 
ready  to  step  out  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped.  There  was 
a  delegation  of  citizens  on  the  platform,  headed  by  George 
M.  Pullman,  Capt.  William  Sessions,  superintendent  of 
the  car-works,  and  W.  H.  Fenner,  president  of  the  Allen 
Paper  Car- Wheel  Company.  Under  the  personal  guidance 
of  Mr.  Pullman  and  Captain  Sessions  the  various  shops 
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were  visited  and  the  methods  of  car-construction  explained. 
Especially  interested  were  the  visitors  in  the  huge  Corliss 
engine — the  machine  that  furnished  the  power  at  the  Cen- 
tennial  Exhibition  of  1876.  Mr.  Pullman  directed  atten- 
tion to  tin-  water  and  sewage  systems,  and  on  those  sub- 
jects delivered  an  interesting  little  address.  Then  a  sj»t-cial 
train  over  the  Pullman  road  took  the  guests  to  the  street- 
car  shops,  and  on  that  short  trip  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  the  strangers  to  see  the  beauties  of  Lake  Calumet 
and  the  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  on  its  shores. 

When  the  train-load  had  returned  to  Pullman  a  visit 
was  made  to  the  Arcade  Building,  in  which  are  all  the  stores 
that  are  to  be  found  in  Pullman.  A  theater,  a  library, 
lodge-rooms,  and  offices  are  also  within  the  structure.  In 
the  former  the  first  speech-making  of  the  day  took  place. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Runnells,  attorney  for  the  Pullman  Company, 
introduced  Duane  Doty,  the  chief  engineer,  and  that  gen- 
tleman gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  town  of 
Pullman.  Delegate  Trescot  responded. 

Promptly  at  3.15  the  party  started  for  Chicago,  and 
twenty  minutes  later  the  visitors  had  left  the  train  at 
South  Park  and,  in  carriages,  had  started  for  a  drive 
through  the  city  parks. 

Before  the  hotel  was  entered  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
drive  Postmaster  Sexton  invited  the  delegates  to  inspect 
the  interior  of  the  city  post-office.  Several  accepted  and 
spent  a  few  minutes  in  two  or  three  of  the  more  interest- 
ing departments. 

The  social  feature  of  the  stay  of  the  delegates  in  Chicago 
was  the  reception  tendered  them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  in  their  magnificent  residence  on  the  lake  shore 
drive.  Shortly  before  9  p.  in.  the  delegates  drove  from 
the  hotel  and,  in  company  with  a  large  number  of  the 
more  distinguished  people  of  Chicago,  were  received  1  > y 
the  host  and  hostess.  The  great  circular  hall  was  used  as 
a  reception-room,  and  in  this  stood  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  McClurg,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Honore,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Harvey,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis.  Members  of  the 
International  party  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis.  When 
all  those  who  had  been  invited  had  arrived  the  scene  was 
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a  most  brilliant  one,  the  costumes  of  the  ladies  being  of 
more  than  ordinary  beauty  and  richness,  while  the  display 
of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  was  unexampled  in 
the  fashionable  history  of  Chicago. 

Among  those" present  were:  General  and  Mrs.  Crook,  J. 
G.  Shortall,  George  Mills  Rogers,  W.  W.  K.  Nixon,  Ernest 
Smith,  Judge  and.  Mrs.  Lambert  Tree,  General  Joseph 
Stockton,  Col.  H.  C.  Corbin,  Major  Kirkland,  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  N.  K.  Honore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman, 
F.  M.  Whitehouse,  General  George  W.  Smith,  Charles  P. 
Bryan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Volney  C.  Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
C.  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edmund  Norton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Dale,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Mason  B.  Loomis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Keep, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Owens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  jr. ; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Isham,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  McConnell,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hawes,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Ayer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Winston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Cobb,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  R.  Cable,  Mrs.  Henry  Mason,  Miss  Bryan,  Miss 
Seeberger,  Miss  Julia  Rogers,  Miss  Keep,  C.  N.  Fay, 
Marshall  Field,  General  A.  S.  Chetlain,  Dunlap  Smith, 
Perry  H.  Smith,  Arthur  Tree,  William  Penn  Nixon,  Prof. 
David  Swing,  A.  C.  Honore,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Cope 
Whitehouse,  M.  Bruwaert,  French  consul  at  Chicago; 
General  W.  E.  Strong,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Seeberger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  High, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Lamed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Root,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilmerding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Armour,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Young  Scammon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Nixon, 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Farwell,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Shepard,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Gary,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Potter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Runnells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erskine  M.  Phelps,  Miss  Walker, 
Miss  Grannis,  the  Misses  Fay,  Miss  Laura  Johnson,  the 
Misses  Odell,  Miss  Larrabee,  Miss  Kirkland,  Miss  Greggs, 
Miss  Hester  Kimball,  Mrs.  Starring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  K. 
Fairbank,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Egbert  Jamieson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Perry  H.  Smith,  jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  Smith, 
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TWENTIETH  DAY. 

AT  CHICAGO. 

The  great  wholesale  dry-goods  house  of  Marshall,  Field 
&  Co.  was  the  first  place  visited  by  the  excursionists  on 
Tuesday  after  leaving  the  hotel.  At  the  warehouse  the 
long  line  of  strangers  was  welcomed  by  Harlow  N.  Hig- 
inbotham,  the  manager  of  the  busy  institution,  and  his 
two  assistants,  D.  A.  Kimball  and  C.  C.  Lay.  These  gen- 
tlemen conducted  the  party  over  every  floor  of  the  im- 
mense structure. 

Then  came  the  ride  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  and 
a  volley  of  cheers  from  the  crowd  of  bystanders  that  had 
congregated  around  the  La  Salle  street  entrance.  In  the 
board  room  Special  Agent  Curtis  presented  the  deleg.-itrs 
to  President  W.  S.  Seaverns,  Vice-President  E.  W.  Bailey, 
Secretary  G.  F.  Stone,  and  Directors  F.  J.  Schuyler,  J.  C. 
Rogers,  B.  A.  Eckhart,  Adolph  Seckel,  R.  G.  Chandler, 
J.  T.  Rawleigh,  and  others.  Each  member  of  the  party 
was  presented  with  a  card  souvenir  on  which  was  printed, 
in  English  and  Spanish,  statements  of  interest  as  to  the 
great  commercial  business  done  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Secretary  Stone  then  took  the  party  on  the  "  floor,"  where 
an  immense  crowd  and  an  ear-splitting  board-of -trade  yell 
became  apparent  at  the  same  time.  Samples  of  grain  were 
examined  and  as  the  visitors  retired  the  assembly  sang  a 
verse  of  "  My  country,  'tis  of  thee."  For  some  little  time 
thereafter  the  delegates  looked  at  the  trading  from  the 
gallery. 

After  leaving  the  "  bulls  "  and  "  bears"  the  next  stop 
was  made  in  front  of  the  Adams  Express  building,  where 
Secretary  Cragin,  of  the  World's  Fair  Association,  gave 
each  one  a  beautiful  souvenir,  illustrating  the  features  of 
Chicago's  boulevard  system. 

In  response  to  a  request  made  by  Mayor  Cregier,  Dele- 
gate Romero,  of  Mexico,  turned  in  a  fire  alarm  at  Pano- 
rama place  and  Michigan  avenue.  Chief  Swenie  was  with 
the  party  and  saw  that  it  was  done  properly.  An  inter- 
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esting  exhibition  was  then  given  of  the  rate  of  speed  at 
which  the  Chicago  fire  department  can  and  does  work. 

A  few  minutes  later  and  the  delegation  stood  in  the  great 
Auditorium  building.  Ferd.  W.  Peck,  president  of  the 
Auditorium  Association,  and  Milward  Adams,  the  mana- 
ger, received  the  guests  at  the  main  entrance  and  con- 
ducted them  through  it. 

After  examining  the  beautiful  and  varied  stock  of  vehi- 
cles in  the  salesroom  of  the  Studebaker  Building  next  door, 
the  party  was  driven  to  the  Northwestern  Depot,  where  it 
took  a  special  train  for  Wayne,  to  visit  Mark  Dunham's 
stock  farm.  The  farm,  which  is  known  as  "Oaklawn,"  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped 
in  the  country.  The  guests  on  arriving  were  presented  to 
Mr.  Dunham  by  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke,  and  in  turn  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Dunham,  Mrs.  Lewis  Dunham,  of  Maquo- 
keta,  Iowa;  Miss  Von  Schrader,  of  Otturnwa,  Iowa;  Miss 
Cooley,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Waldron,  of  Elgin.  Among 
those  present  from  Elgin  were  Mayor  Price,  William  Claud- 
man,  George  Hunter,  Alderman  Bowles.  Captain  Wilcox, 
E.  Waldron,  and  William  Sherwood.  Aurora  was  repre- 
sented by  Judge  Wilder  Gates,  Postmaster  J.  F.  Hodder, 
Andrew  Welch,  and  F.  A.  DeWesa.  While  luncheon 
was  being  served  the  Elgin  Watch  Factory  band  rendered 
a  number  of  beautiful  selections. 

When  the  meal  was  over  the  entire  company  repaired 
to  the  stable  yards  where  a  magnificent  display  of  Per- 
cheron  and  other  horses  was  paraded.  The  return  to 
Chicago  was  made  on  schedule  time  and  the  travelers  en- 
joyed an  hour  or  more  of  rest  before  beginning  to  dress 
for  the  banquet. 

The  banquet  was  a  superlative  affair.  The  guests  began 
to  assemble  in  the  corridor  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Paci- 
fic's main  stairway  soon  after  7  o'clock  but  it  was  past  the 
hour  of  8  when  the  word  was  given  to  move  into  the  din- 
ing-room, Senator  Farwell  and  Delegate  Romero,  of  Mex- 
ico, leading  the  way.  Extremely  elaborate  were  the  floral 
decorations,  exceeding  in  beauty,  it  was  said,  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  before  attempted  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Every  one  of  the  twenty-three  windows  was  banked  with 
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cut  roses  and  ferns  and  in  front  of  every  mirror  was  a 
vase  filled  with  La  France  roses.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
was  an  American  shield  of  red  and  white  immortelles  and 
rape-Mowers  surrounded  by  the  Hags  of  the  sixteen  nations 
represented  in  the  Conference.  The  tla.^s  were  draped 
with  sniilax  and  illuminated  by  small  electric  lights.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  great  hall  was  a  floral  map  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  constructed  of  cape-flowers.  This  was 
bordered  with  roses  and  sniilax  and  illuminated  by  electric- 
ity. On  the  main  table  which  extended  the  entire  length 
of  the  hall  were  three  floral  pieces.  The  center  one  was  a 
1  »ank  of  American  beauty  roses,  one  thousand  fl<  >wers  of  the  ' 
most  perfect  description;  this  piece  was  20  feet  in  length. 
At  one  end  of  the  table  was  a  large  floral  ship;  at  the  other, 
a  floral  train. 

The  guests  stood  while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bristol  invoked  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  as  they  sat  down  the  numerous  elec- 
tric lights  in  the. decorations  were  suddenly  turned  on,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  was  materially  added  to. 

Exclusive  of  members  of  the  Conference  excursion  part  y 
the  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present : 

Senator  C.  B.  Farwell,  General  George  Crook,  U.  S.  A., 
Lambert  Tree,  Governor  Fifer,  J.  M.  Clark,  James  M. 
Arnold,  A.  B.  Adam,  J.  P.  Altgeld,  J.  E.  Adams,  E.  E. 
Ayer,  George  H.  Allen,  A.  J.  Averill,  G.  E.  Adams,  D.  H. 
Burnham,  A.  C.  Bartlett,  G.  M.  Bogue,  G.  F.  Bissell,  E. 
P.  Bailey,  W.  T.  Baker,  James  Barell,  G.  C.  Ball,  G.  It. 
Blanchard,  J.  H.  Dwight,  Charles  Deering,  C.  G.  Davis. 
G.  E.  P.  Dodge,  Arthur  Dixon,  George  R.  Davis,  W.  F. 
Donovan,  A.  R.  Dyer,  M.  W.  Dunham,  J.  R.  Doolittle, 
Henry  Dunbar,  J.  N.  Davis,  John  Evans,  J.  K.  Edsall,  F. 
S.  Eames,  H.  L.  Edwards,  J.  H.  Hamline,  John  Hitt,  O. 
H.  Horton,  George  W.  Hoffman,  Kirk  Hawes,  Wash, 
ng,  Dr.  L.  V.  Hulburt,  W.  F.  Henderson,  H.  J.  11  i-- 
ijins,  N.  G.  Inglehart,  F.  S.  James,  Rev.  J.  L.  Jones.  W. 
D.  Kerfoot,  W.  H.  Bradley,  L.  L.  Bond,  Cyrus  Pentley, 
N.  Botsford,  E.  K.  Butler,  M.  C.  Bullock,  Thomas  B.  Brya  n . 
James  C.  Brooks,  S.  B.  Barker,  T.  Brennan,  C.  E.  Bliven. 
J.  R.  Bensley,  F.  Biedler,  H.  M.  Bigelow,  O.  F.  Bane. 
Charles  Bent,  Rev.  F.  M.  Bristol,  Col.  R.  C.  Clowrey,  W. 
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J.  Campbell,  J.  R.  Ouster,  S.  B.  Fisk,  C.  C.  Fuller,  M. 
Fitzsimmons,  C.  Fitz-Simons,  Marshall  Field,  M.  Flower, 
E.  H.  Gary,  George  M.  Gray,  A.  M.  Gilbert,  H.  H.  Getty, 

E.  J.  Gardner,  E.  F.  Getchell,  H.  Greenebaum,  H.  F.  Grey, 
C.  F.  Gunther,  W.  P.  Keep,  C.  B.  Kelley,  O.  R.  Keith,  W. 

B.  Keeler,  L.  J.  Lamson,  George  Lyon,  Robert  Law,  J.  H. 
Long,  General  J.  B.  Leake,  E.  F.  Lawrence,  A.  M.  Lewis, 
Col.  E.  J.  Lister,  W.  C.  Larned,  Whitney  Mockridge,  C. 
H.  Morse,  T.  S.  Chard,  R.  S.  Critchell,  Irus  Coy,  Col.  H. 

C.  Corbin,  F.  W.  Clark,  John  M.  Clark,  R.  T.  Crame,  W. 
H.  Colvin,  B.  H.  Campbell,  J.  T.  Chumasero,  M.  Cudahy, 
Eugene  Gary,  A.  E.  Carothers,  E.  F.  Cragin,  D.  C.  Cregier, 

A.  J.  Caton,W.  A.  Giles,  J.  F.Gillette,  A.  S.  Gage,C.  F.Gill, 
G.  P.  Holmes,  M.  B.  Hull,  W.  G.  Hibbard,  H.  N.  Higgin- 
botham,  H.  M.  Higginbotham,  Dr.  G.  A.  Hall,  R.  C.  Han- 
nah, C.  Henrotin,  W.  H.    Harper,  J.  S.  Hannah,  C.  L. 
Hutchinson,  E.  A.  Hamill,  A.  J.  Harding,  T.  W.  Harvey,  R. 

B.  Martin,  S.  A.  Maxwell,  N.  W.  Munday,  R.  H.  McCor- 
mick,  J.  J.  Mitchell,  Levy  Mayer,  C.  H.  McCormick,  W.  H. 
Moore,  J.  H.  Moore,  D.  McWilliams,  F.  E.  Morse,  L.  Man- 
asse,  W.  J.  Manning.  A.  J.  Marble,  C.  B.  Macdonald,  E.  G. 
Kent,  R.  A.  Keyes,  C.  P.  Kimball,  S.  B.  Kimbark,  J.  W. 
Nye,  O.  W.  Norton,  Edwin  Norton,  W.  P.  Nixon,  Murray 
Nelson,  J.  T.  Noyes,  W.  Northrop,  D.  V.  Purington,  A. 
M.  Pence,  E.  M.  Phelps,  S.  A.  Patis,  W.  D.  Preston,  Ferd. 
W.  Peck,  P.  E.  Studebaker,  J.  M.  Studebaker,  A.  C.  Soper, 
J.   P.  Soper,  W.  R.  Sterling,  George  B.  Swift,  Joseph 
Stockton,  H.  A.  Spalding.  W.  S.  Seaverns,  General  W.  S. 
Smith,  W.  H.  Smith,  G.  F.  Swift,  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck,  E. 
B.  Sherman,  S.  T.  St.  Croix,  Col.  H.  L.  Turner,  David 
Kelley,  L.  W.  McConnell,  A.  Meeker,  E.  G.  Mason,  H.  J. 
MacFarland,  C.  F.  Pierce,  J.  Irving  Pearce,  G.  M.  Pull- 
man,  W.    D.    Porter,  C.   L.  Raymond,    M.  A  Ryerson, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Ray,  E.  Rose,  C.  D.  Roys,  J.  W. 
Root,  John  A.  Roche,  J.  S.  Runnells,  A.  R.  Russell,  S.  R. 
Raymond,  T.  P.  Robb,  O.  B.  Taft,  Dr.  C.  I.  Thatcher,  M. 

F.  Tuley,  James  Todd,  Arthur  Tree,  J.  Van  Inwagen,  E. 
H.  Valentine,  B.  R.  Wells,  M.  D.  Wells,  M.  J.  Wentworth, 

D.  Wallach,  G.  H.  Webster,  T.  H.  Montgomery,  J.  K. 
Robinson,  E.  H.  Schwab,  General  W.  E.  Strong,  W.  K. 
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Sullivan,  J.  H.  Swan,  G.  Schneider,  A.  A.  Sprain* -.  R.  J. 
Smith,  R.  Stone,  J.  G.  Shortall,  A.  F.  Seeberger,  J.  S. 
Sharp,  J.  C.  Stirling,  George  N.  Stiles,  G.  W.  Shannon, 
O.  J.  Shannon,  G.  F.  Brown,  Henry  Walker,  jr.,  James 
R.  Walker,  General  R.  Williams,  O.  D.  Wetherell,  James 
H.  Walker,  E.  Walker,  A.  F.  Walker,  J.  L.  Woodward, 
A.  S.  Wright,  L.  Wampold,  T.  S.  Walliu,  H.  E.  Weav.-r. 
W.  S.  Wallace,  W.  B.  Walker,  G.  S.  Willetts,  G.  T. 
Williams,  C.  T.  Yerkes,  H.  B.  Hurd. 

The  mot  u  was  an  elaborate  one,  and  between  the  courses 
instrumental  and  vocal  selections  were  rendered,  respect- 
ively, by  an  orchestra  and  by  quartets  from  the  Lotus, 
Buck,  Weber,  and  Zoellner  clubs.  One  of  the  vocal  selec- 
tions— "The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat" — was  composed 
especially  for  the  occasion  by  Reginald  De  Koven. 

Promptly  at  10  o'clock  Senator  Farwell  secured  silence 
and  said: 

Gentlemen:  Having,  I  trust,  satisfied  your  physical  wants,  I  now 
invite  you  to  a  repast  of  a  higher  order.  But  before  doing  so  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  hope  you  have  been  pleased  with  what  you  have  seen  in  our 
young  city  so  much  that  you  will  come  back  again;  that  you  will  come 
to  our  f ah",  which  is  to  be  held  here  in  1892  [laughter],  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  of  this  hemisphere  by  Columbus;  that  this  visit  will  be 
the  first  of  a  large  number  which  you  will  make  to  us.  It  signifies 
much  now,  and  I  hope  will  signify  more  for  the  future.  By  it  I  hope 
tliat  our  commercial  relations  will  be  greatly  improved  and  that  we 
shall  become  fast  friends. 

I  hope  that  your  Congress,  soon  to  assemble,  will  devise  means  which 
will  l>e  beneficial  to  us  all.  I  do  not  forget,  however,  that  much 
depends  upon  us.  We  must,  as  soon  as  possiblevestablish  steam-ship 
lines  to  your  countries  and  liberally  subsidize  them.  We  must  offer  to 
you  our  exports  as  cheaply  as  others  do,  and  to  that  end  I  shall  favor 
such  legislation  as  will  bring  about  this  result,  even  to  the  extent  of 
uninterrupted  trade  between  all  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  are  gathered  around 
this  table  the  representatives  of  seventeen  independent  nations.  Mini 
friends;  and  it  is  not  only  pro]x>r  hut  appropriate  that  I  should  propose 
the  health  of  the  Presidents  of  these  sixteen  American  Republics  and 
of  Dom  Pedro,  that  grand  old  Emperor  of  Brazil.  [Prolonged  ap- 
plause.] This  toast,  gentlemen,  we  will  drink  in  silence  and  standing. 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Farwell  said:  As  our  time  is  short,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted without  further  ceremony,  to  introduce  our  gov- 
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ernor  to  make  the  address  of  welcome.    Gentlemen,  I  have 
the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fifer, 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois.     [Great  applause.] 
Governor  Fifer  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Congress:  Four  hundred 
years  ago  the  first  bark  from  Christian  Europe,anchored  in  the  sea  of 
an  unknown  and  savage  hemisphere.  How  brief  in  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  man  is  the  little  span  of  civilized  America,  yet  how  marvelous 
in  the  retrospect  seem  the  triumphs  wrought  here  by  unshackled  man- 
hood in  the  four  centuries  since  Columbus  planted  the  cross  upon  San 
Salvador. 

Following  Columbus  came  the  conquering  Spaniard,  the  enterprising 
Portuguese,  the  acute  and  valorous  Frenchman,  the  devout  Puritan, 
the  haughty  cavalier,  until  at  length  all  nationalities  have  here  min- 
gled in  a  congress  greater  ev,en  than  yours — a  congress  of  hardship  en- 
dured together  and  courageous  effort  put  forth  in  the  transcendent 
cause  of  making  a  better  and  a  freer  home  for  mankind. 

At  the  shore  line  of  America  fell  the  broken  chain  of  feudalism. 
Despotism  had  its  short  day  with  most  of  us,  but  it,  too,  went  down 
before  the  march  of  constitutional  government,  for  which  the  con- 
ditions of  America  were  so  peculiarly  favorable.  Ceasing  to  learn  from 
authority  alone,  man  in  the  New  World  began  to  take  counsel  of  nature 
and  of  himself.  A  hemisphere  vast  in  extent,  formidable  in  some 
parts  by  the  very  exuberance  of  its  life  and  products,  was  subdued  to 
the  use  of  man;  and  here,  imbibing  the  spirit  of  toleration  from  the 
very  air,  man  first  ceased  to  burn,  and  learned  to  love,  his  brother.  In 
much  travail  we  broke  here  the  manacles  of  that  inherited  bondage 
which  from  the  dawn  of  history  had  in  every  land  festered  in  human 
limbs,  and  to-night,  thank  God,  there  reposes  no  slave  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  continents  discovered  by  Columbus. 

Industry  here  found  new  incentives;  enterprise  and  invention  found 
large  rewards;  head  and  heart  joined  alike  in  the  service  of  humanity, 
and  the  inanimate  forces  of  nature,  harnessed  by  the  devices  of  free 
thought  to  the  car  of  progress,  carry  to-day  the  burdens  once  borne  by 
unrequited  toil.  The  swift  interchange  of  thought  wherein,  as  by  the 
lighlning's  touch,  the  heart-throbs  of  the  nations  are  felt  in  pulses 
under  the  embracing  sea,  tends  to  make  brothers  of  all  mankind. 

Now,  after  four  eventful  centuries,  you,  gentlemen,  representing  the 
free  nations  which  embrace  the  vast  domain  of  the  Three  Americas, 
exponents  of  the  Christian  courage  and  character  which  formed  the 
civilization  of  a  new  world,  have  come  together  under  the  twin  stars 
of  fraternity  and  peace  to  hold  a  conference  looking  to  the  mutual 
helpfulness  and  common  good  of  all.  How  sublime  is  the  spectacle 
thus  presented,  where  enlightened  interest,  justice,  and  truth,  eschew- 
ing the  subterfuges  of  diplomacy,  seek  to  find  their  true  formula  in  the 
federation  of  friendly  powers. 
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is  not  the  task  to  advise,  but  to  welcome  you.  In  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Illinois,  whose  executive  head  I  happen  temporarily  to  be, 
I  hail  and  salute  the  delegates  of  the  Three  Americas.  Cordially  and 
heartily  I  give  you  welcome;  a  welcome  unimportant  as  coming  from 
me  personally,  but  all-important  as  coming  from  this  great  and  free 
Commonwealth,  which  gave  to  this  nation  in  Lincoln,  the  emancipator, 
its  greatest  statesman,  and  in  Grant,  the  preserver,  its  greatest  soldier 
since  the  era  of  American  independence.  To  that  Commonwealth  I  bid 
you  welcome:  and  in  this  city,  second  in  population  in  the  American 
Union,  second  in  nothing  except  population,  I  ask  you  to  study  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  of  industry,  and  of  commercial  thrift,  the  fruits  of 
which,  in  the  closer  industrial  relations  to  result  from  your  wise  coun 
sels,  it  is  our  hope  you  may  all  share. 

• 

Senator  FARWELL.  One  of  our  honored  guests  at  this 
table  to-night,  and  one  who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  not  a 
stranger  to  Chicago,  is  Mr.  Romero,  of  Mexico;  he  will 
respond  to  the  greeting  of  our  governor.  I  have  the  honor, 
gentlemen,  of  introducing  to  you  the  Hon.  Matias  Romero, 
delegate  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  [Great  applause.] 

Delegate  Romero,  speaking  in  English,  delivered  the 
following  response: 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  highly  honored  at  being  called 
upon  to  answer  the  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates  to  the  International 
American  Conference  extended  by  the  distinguished  governor  of  this 
great  State.  It  is  an  honor  which  I  fully  appreciate  to  be  permitted  to 
.-l>eak  before  such  a  distinguished  audience  as  is  congregated  here 
to-night,  and  it  is  also  an  honor  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  official 
representatives  of  all  the  independent  nations  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. I  have  seldom  regretted  as  much  as  I  now  do  that  my  deficiency 
in  the  English  language  should  prevent  me  from  doing  justice  to  this 
occasion. 

The  delegates  of  the  International  American  Conference  fully  ap- 
preciate your  thoughtful  courtesy  in  allowing  them  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  here  to-night  the  repr^  sentative  men  of  Chicago,  and  they 
tender  you  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kindness  and  consideration. 
They  understand  that  you  fully  sympathize  with  the  object  of  their 
mission,  and  I  hope  will  be  permitted  to  refrain  from  dwelling  upon  the 
subjects  that  this  conference  has  been  called  to  discuss,  as  that  would 
not  be  courteous  to  your  own  Federal  Government,  which  invited  the 
American  nations  to  hold  in  Washington  a  consultation  upon  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  them  all. 

Gentlemen,  you  certainly  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  your 
country,  your  State,  and  your  city.  Illinois  was,  when  admitted  to 
statehood,  some  seventy  years  ago  (1818),  so  far  as  population  is  con- 
cerned, the  last  State  in  the  .Union,  and  sixty  years  later  her  growth 
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had  been  so  large  that  in  the  census  of  1880  she  took  fourth  place 
among  the  States,  and  the  great  strides  she  has  made  during  the  last 
decade  will,  in  all  probability,  give  her  nearly  4,000,000  inhabitants, 
and  that  will  advance  her  to  the  third  place  among  her  sister  States. 

It  is  not  only  for  the  quantity  of  its  inhabitants  that  Illinois  is  a  great 
State,  but  for  their  quality  too.  Illinois  has  furnished  the  United  States 
with  some  of  its  most  extraordinary  men.  Of  the  three  greatest  men 
which  this  country  has  produced,  and  who  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  fathers  of  their  country,  two  came  from  Illinois— Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  statesman  and  patriot,  who  rid  his  country  of  the  curse  of 
slavery,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  the  warrior,  who  by  his  victories  re- 
stored the  Union.  There  are  a  great  many  other  distinguished  men 
who  have  been  and  are  proud  to  claim  this  State.as  their  home.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  the  great  statesman  and  orator,  was  a  resident  of  this  State 
and  of  your  city  ;  and  that  gallant  soldier  and  true  commoner,  John 
A.  Logan,  was  a  native  of  this  Commonwealth  and  a  near  neighbor  of 
many  of  those  now  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

Chicago,  when  it  was  first  settled  in  1832,  had  but  two  hundred  in- 
habitants ;  five  years  later,  as  an  incorporated  city,  her  population  was 
4,000.  This  rapid  growth  continued  until  it  was  regarded  as  a  wonder 
even  in  this  land  of  wonders.  For  thirty-four  years  there  was  a  steady 
increase,  but  in  1871,  when  300,000  people  resided  within  your  city 
limits,  disaster  came  and  a  terrible  conflagration  destroyed  practically 
the  entire  city. 

A  people  less  energetic  than  yourselves  would  at  least  have  been  dis- 
couraged in  the  face  of  such  a  calamity,  but  you  have  shown  no  signs 
of  it  in  the  eighteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  fire.  You  have 
rebuilt  your  city,  have  enlarged  it  considerably,  and  your  population 
has  almost  trebled,  making  Chicago,  in  all  probability,  the  second  city 
in  the  United  States. 

I  would  take  more  of  your  time  than  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  were  I 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  many  marvelous  features  of  your  city  ; 
you  know  them.  I  will  only  say  that  both  the  delegates  who  have  seen 
it  now  for  the  first  time  and  those  to  whom  it  is  somewhat  familiar  are 
so  much  astonished  at  your  wonderful  growth,  your  extraordinary 
energy,  your  public  spirit,  your  large  manufactories,  your  magnificent 
public  and  private  buildings,  and  your  extensive  parks  and  drives,  that 
if  we  had  not  seen  all  we  would  be  inclined  to  regard  your  history  as  a 
fairy  tale,  and  even  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  what  you  have  accom- 
plished. You  have  made  your  city  the  second  largest  commercial  center 
in  your  country,  notwithstanding  the  remoteness  from  the  coast;  but 
as  a  railroad  center  and  a  grain  and  stock  market  you  are  supreme. 

I  could  not,  gentlemen,  finish  my  remarks  without  expressing  to  you, 
in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  our  high  appreciation  of  your 
courtesy  to  us  and  our  sincere  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness  and 
prosperity  and  for  the  further  progress  of  the  welfare  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago. 


At  the  conclusion  of  Delegate  Romero's  speech,  Whitney 
Mockridge,  accompanied  by  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck,  sang 
"Only  a  son." 

Senator  FARWELL.  The  next  toast  upon  our  programme 
is  "Closer  friendly  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
American  states,"  which  will  be  given  by  the  Hon.  Lam- 
lirrt  Tnv.  ex-minister  of  the  United  States  to  Belgium  and 
Russia.  [Applause.] 

The  Hon.  Lambert  Tree  then  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  citizen  of  Chicago  when 
I  say  that  they  feel  proud  that  the  delegation  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Aim'riran  States  have  done  them  the  honor  to  visit  their  city, 
not  only  because  it  seems  to  evidence  the  desire  of  such  distinguished 
personages  to  witness  what  the  people  here  are  doing  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  metropolis  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  also  because,  by 
many  travelers  and  students  of  our  institutions,  this  city  is  regarded  as 
in  some  respects  typical  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  whole  country  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  present  century. 

Meel  confident  also  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  people  of  this  city  and  State  sympathize  deeply  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  International  Congress,  and  hope  that  the  questions  to  be 
considered  by  that  body  will  be  solved  in  such  manner  as  to  result  in 
closer  friendly  and  commercial  relations  between  the  states  of  North, 
South,  and  Central  America. 

Far  removed  from  the  surroundings  and  causes  which  endanger, 
from  time  to  time,  the  peace  of  European  nations,  unhampered  by  the 
traditions  and  customs  which  make  innovations  and  reforms  diflicult. 
it  would  seem  that  the  peoples  and  governments  of  your  countries  and 
ours  should  be  animated  by  the  common  purpose  of  extending  and  de- 
veloping the  advantages  which  situation  and  circumstance  have  given 
toiis.  In  the  execution  of  this  common  purpose  it  appears  evident 
that  these  advantages  would  l>e  immensely  enhanced  by  greater  facili- 
ties of  communication  by  laud  and  by  water  between  the  respective 
countries. 

I  think  the  honorable  delegates  from  Mexico  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  we  and  our  Mexican  friends  IK 'gin  to  understand  each  other 
better  by  reason  of  the  railroads  whieh  now  hind  the  two  countries  to- 
gether, and  the  more  familiar  business  ;md  friendly  associations  result- 
ing therefrom. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  principal  city  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  that  young  giant  of  the  south,  will  clasp  hands  with 
New  York  and  the  other  cities  on  our  seaboard  by  means  of  lines  of 
ocean  steamers.  The  rapid  progress  of  that  Republic,  whose  form  of 
government  is  modeled  after  our  own,  and  where  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are  received  in  their  courts  as  au- 
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thority  in  construing  constitutional  provisions,  has  no  more  ardent  or 
numerous  admirers  than  in  this  country.  Yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact 
that  until  now  there  is  no  regular  communication  and  no  commercial 
relations  to  any  extent  between  two  countries  having  so  much  in  com- 
mon of  sympathy  and  interest.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
finds  himself  in  Buenos  Ayres  to-day  and  desired  to  transmit  money  to 
New  York  or  Chicago  must  do  so  by  draft  on  London.  Paris,  or  Berlin; 
and  what  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the  Argentine  Republic  is  to  a 
great  extent  true  of  the  other  nations  lying  to  the  south  of  us.  Our 
commercial  relations  with  them  are  not  as  intimate  as  the  people  of 
this  country  wish  them  to  be,  or  as  intimate  as  those  which  France, 
England,  and  Germany  maintain  with  them. 

This  state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  American  nations  south  of  us  desire  that  it  should.  I 
believe  that  those  people  of  the  United  States  who  have  thought  about 
the  matter  are  mortified  that  such  is  the  case.  Candor  compels  me  to 
say,  however,  that  it  is  my  country  that  is  to  blame  for  it. 

It  is  time,  high  time,  that  Uncle  Sam  should  cease  the  mere  con- 
templation of  the  rooms  in  his  own  mansion  and  sometimes  look  out 
of  his  windows  to  see  what  is  going  on.  I  believe  that  he  should  com- 
mence to  get  better  acquainted  with  his  neighbors  by  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  regular  steam  communication  with  their  principal 
ports,  by  the  repeal  of  the  absurd  navigation  laws,  so  called,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  such  other  enlightened  legislation  as  will  make  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  our  neighbors  possible. 

The  countries  of  the  two  American  continents  are  bound  by  a  common 
destiny.  They  are  mutually  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of  cultivating 
the  arts  of  peace  and  developing  the  avenues  whereby  the  constantly 
multiplying  inhabitants  of  the  globe  may  acquire  greater  facilities  for 
a  comfortable  subsistence.  Possessing  every  variety  of  climate  and 
soil,  rich  in  precious  and  useful  ores,  penetrated  by  navigable  rivers, 
bathed  by  two  oceans,  and  capable  of  supporting  easily  hundreds  of 
millions  more  of  inhabitants  than  now  occupy  them,  who  will  deny 
that  the  three  Americas  constitute  the  country  of  the  future;  countries 
which  are  destined  to  exercise  a  most  important  influence  on  the  happi- 
ness and  peace  of  the  world  under  a  wise  governmental  and  commer- 
cial guidance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  conference  at  Washington  will  be  followed 
with  deep  interest  by  the  people  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world, 
and  it  will  have  performed  services  of  incalculable  value  to  mankind  if 
it  succeeds  in  arriving  at  some  basis  upon  which  the  friendly  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  states  of  the  three  Americas  can  be  drawn 
more  closely  together. 

Senator  FARWELL.  From  the  other  end  of  this  hemi- 
sphere is  the  representative  of  the  people  who  are  proud  to  be 
known  as  the  Yankees  of  South  America,  the  Hon.  Justice 
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Jose  Alfonso,  delegate  from  the  Republic  of  Chili,  who 
will  respond  to  the  toast  Judge  Tree  has  just  given. 

Delegate  Alfonso  then  delivered  an  address  in  Spanish, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

I  come,  gentlemen,  from  a  far-off  land  in  the  western  part  of  the 
South  American  continent  and  st  retching  to  the  south  as  far  as  it  goes  ; 
a  nation  young  ami  small,  but  rapidly  developing  and  imbued  with  tin- 
spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise.  With  these  common  points  of  resem- 
blance it  can  easily  be  comprehended  that  Cliili  contemplates  with  the. 
deepest  interest  the  career  of  the  United  States,  a  nation  that  has  pro- 
gressed with  gigantic  strides.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  the  measure  of 
prosperity  which  the  future  holds  in  store  for  her.  The  field  for  study 
is  interesting  from  its  variable  conditions.  The  plan  of  unity  and  fra- 
ternity which  has  been  initiated  by  the  Government  at  Washington  in 
bringing  together  the  International  American  congress  has  l« -en  a  very 
happy  one,  and  the  delegates  appreciate  the  offer  which  has  enabled 
them  to  contemplate  so  many  things,  and  among  others  this  great  city 
of  Chicago — the  most  incontestible  proof  of  the  great  results  that  can 
be  realized  by  the  labor,  energy  and  activity  of  man.  I  must,  with  entire 
sincerity  and  frankness,  confess  that  every  thing  that  we  have  seen 
demonstrates  that  the  reports  contained  in  books  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  reality.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge  that  many  causes  have  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  result.  Some  are  natural  causes.  An  Almighty  hand  lias 
treated  this  country  as  a  loving  mother  would  treat  her  child,  and  this 
shou'd  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  other  nations  that  seek  inspiration 
from  the  example  of  the  United  States,  for  when  circumstances  are 
dissimilar,  imitations  run  the  risk  of  being  illusory  and  ineffective,  if 
not  absolutely  dangerous. 

The  other  causes  have  their  origin  and  basis  in  the  honesty  and  good 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  toward  mankind,  and  to  them  is 
owing,  in  a  great  degree,  the  prosperity  which  seems  more  astonishing 
as  we  contemplate  it  more  closely.  Examining  the  subject  very  cl<  >sel y 
and  not  superficially,  my  attention  was  called  particularly  to  one  point 
which  I  consider  of  the  most  vital  importance.  I  refer  to  the  correct 
proceeding,  the  just  nature  of  all  compromises,  and  what  I  may  term 
the  respect  and  sympathy  for  a'l  humanity  shown  by  the  people.  This 
is  partly  evidenced  by  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  women  in  the 
United  States.  The  respect  and  homage  accorded  them  and  the  meas- 
ure of  distinction  which  they  reach  socially  is  an  unmistakable  sign  t  hat 
your  society  is  approaching  the  perfect  ideal. 

In  conclusion  I  propose  the  following  toast  which,  more  than  a  toast, 
expresses  the  real  insp  ration  of  my  soul :  "For  the  nation  that,  like 
this,  cements  its  prosperity  and  its  grandeur  by  proceeding  always  in  a 
righteous  and  honest  manner." 

When  the  octet  had  rendered  a  selection  Senator  Far- 
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well  said:  The  next  toast  is  "International  Reciprocity  in 
Trade. "  It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  announce  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh  who  was  to  respond  to 
this  toast.  He  is  unavoidably  detained;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  call  upon  Dr.  Alberto 
Nin,  of  Uruguay,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  speak. 
[Great  applause.] 
Delegate  Nin  addressed  the  assemblage  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen :  As  the  mountain  can  not  come  to- 
ward me  I  must  needs,  following  a  wise  saying,  go  toward  the 
mountain,  and  thus  it  is  that,  as  this  distinguished  audience  is  unable 
to  understand  my  language,  I  must  endeavor  to  express  myself  in  yours. 

In  the  event  of  my  mutilating  it  I  do  not  doubt  I  can  count  upon  your 
indulgence,  as  this  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  will  may  be 
taken  for  the  deed. 

And  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  the  mountain,  because  I  wish 
to  make  known  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  the  hospitable  and  cordial  manner  in  which  it  has  treated  me  since 
I  landed  on  these  shores. 

Possessing  no  merits  to  deserve  the  regard  and  consideration  with 
which  I  have  been  treated,  it  is  my  wish  and  duty  to  consider  these  as 
conferred  upon  my  country,  and  it  is  in  its  name,  and  as  a  citizen  of 
Uruguay,  that  I  express  my  deep  sentiment  of  gratitude. 

I  forward  regularly  to  my  country  all  the  speeches  that  have  been  made 
among  us  since  starting  upon  this  interesting  tour  across  the  United 
States,  and  also  cuttings  from  the  press  of  articles  relating  to  the  same, 
and  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  our  countrymen  know  that  this  people,  as 
one  man,  has  greeted  us  spontaneously,  enthusiastically,  and  cordially, 
and  feel  sure  I  interpret  my  fellow-citizens'  sentiments  by  affirming 
that  their  desire  is  for  an  opportunity  to  show  you  such  hospitality  as 
you  have  shown  us. 

More  from  what  I  have  seen  than  from  what  I  have  heard  I  have  been 
able  to  appreciate  the  great  strides  the  United  States  have  made  toward 
peace;  the  active,  intelligent,  and  laborious  spirit  of  its  sons,  and  its 
prosperity  in  general;  a  progress,  I  may  add,  which  is  well  known  to 
my  countrymen. 

It  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  fact,  and  with  the  object  that  the  evil  be 
remedied,  that  owing  to  few  and  deficient  means  of  communication, 
the  American  nations  are  not  known  among  each  other.  This  fact  is 
as  evident  as  natural,  because  hitherto  the  American  nations  have  de- 
voted themselves  almost  exclusively  to  internal  growth  and  develop- 
ment with  the  aid  of  the  vast  elements  of  capital  offered  by  Europe; 
that  continent  overflowing  with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries. 

As  regards  Uruguay,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  sister  nations  of  Amer- 
ica are  well  known  there,  and  we  cultivate  and  maintain  with  them 
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close  political,  comercial,  and  intellectual  relations.  Although  our 
principal  trade  is  with  Europe,  we  receive  products  and  manufactures 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  notwithstanding  our  small  population 
and  territory  \ve  are  the  people  that  trade  most,  produce  most,  and 
have  most  wealth  IHT  capita. 

With  a  population  of  800,000,  Uruguay,  having,  as  it  has,  the  first 
factories  of  prepared  beef  and  extract  of  meat  in  the  world,  such  as 
Liebig,  Cibils  and  others,  could  supply  Europe  for  years  and  years. 

I  would  like  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  Uruguay,  that  Montevideo,  its  capital,  by  poets  called  "  the  Pearl 
of  the  Plate."  and  which.  owing  to  its  geographical  situation,  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  l>eautiful  of  American  cities,  figures  among,  if 
not  at  the  head,  of  the  cities  of  Latin  America,  where  art,  science,  and 
literature  are  cultivated  most,  and  that  last  year  it  had  the  honor  of 
witnessing  the  assembly  of  brothers  of  the  south  in  an  International 
Conference.  To  the  wise  deliberations  of  this  Conference  are  due  the 
eight  treaties  tliat  constitute  a  code  of  public  law,  the  application  of 
which  will  give  results  the  more  transcendently  beneficent,  because 
the  nations  voluntarily  assumed  the  duty  of  abiding  by  this  legislation. 

The  republic  of  Uruguay,  anxious  to  realize  all  that  is  great  and 
beautiful,  is  open  to  all  men  of  generous  and  elevated  aspirations,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  wish  to  live  in  that  genial  climate  where  clear  air 
and  liberal  laws  and  institutions  prevail.  For  brains,  muscle,  and  capi- 
tal there  are  great  opportunities. 

It  were  not  venturesome  to  assert  that,  at  the  end  of  this  century, 
it>  population  doubled  or  trebled,  and  its  riches  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold. Uruguay  will  become  as  great  a  nation  as  its  sister  of  the  north 
is  at  the  present  day. 

Our  history  is  also  great  in  sacrifices  made  to  bring  about  our  inde- 
pendence and  establish  our  national  constitution,  a  constitution  that 
hardly  dates  back  to  the  year  "  thirty"  in  this  century.  I  could  say 
much,  but  will  only  venture  to  remind  you  that  Montevideo,  like  ancient 
Troy,  stood  with  the  greatest  heroism  a  ten-years'  siege  to  save,  as  it 
succeeded  in  doing,  the  liberties  of  the  River  Platte. 

The  history  of  my  country  has  pages  that  are  pages  of  America's 
history  and  while  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  Uruguayan,  I  am  also  happy 
to  bear  the  title  of  American. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you  to  unite  with  me  in  the  hope  that  tin- 
Congress  of  all  American  nations,  brought  about  by  the  initiative  of  the 
illustrious  Government  of  the  United  States,  may  terminate  as  happily 
as  did  the  Montevideo  conference  in  1888  ;  that  the  happiness  may  be 
extended  all  over  the  continent  of  Columbus,  and  that  the  Conference 
may  be  abundant  in  benefits  to  us  all,  whose  aspiration  it  is  to  unite  as 
brothers. 

Senator  FARWELL  .  Our  next  toast,  gentlemen,  is  "The 
importance  of  the  International  American  Conference  to 
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the  merchants  of  the  United  States,"  which  will  be  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  delegates  for  the  United  States. 
Delegate  Flint  said : 

The  assembling  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
is  fraught  with  great  significance.  The  master-minds  of  this  continent 
have  always  recognized  the  natural  alliance  which  should  exist  bet  ween 
the  independent  governments  of  this  hemisphere.  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Adams  all  favored  the  idea  of  an  International  American  Congress. 
Bolivar,  the  Washington  and  Lincoln  of  Spanish  America,  in  1818,  fore- 
told an  American  friendship  of  nations. 

That  far-sighted  lawyer,  publicist,  and  statesman,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
shortly  before  his  death  began  to  formulate  plans  for  the  extension  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  stating  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  the  United  States  would  be  called  upon  to 
consider  in  the  near  future. 

The  act  providing  for  the  calling  of  the  International  American  Con- 
gress was  passed  by  a  Republican  Senate,  a  Democratic  House,  and 
made  a  law  by  the  signature  of  Grover  Cleveland.  In  order  to  insure 
a  non-partisan  representation,  although  not  provided  for  by  the  act, 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  were  appointed  delegates  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

Europe  is  the  country  of  yesterday  ;  America  is  the  land  of  to-mor- 
row. With  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  Belgium,  the  States  of 
Latin-America  here  represented  would  have  a  population  of  3,500,000,- 
000;  the  United  States,  omitting  Alaska,  1,580,000,000  more. 

The  development  of  the  countries  south  of  us  is  progressing  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Their  fertile  prairies,  table-lands,  and  genial  cli- 
mate are  attracting  immigrants  in  large  numbers  from  Europe.  The 
immigration  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  a  population  of 
4,000,000,  numbers  one  thousand  per  working  day. 

Europe  is  awaiting  with  deep  interest  the  outcome  of  this  meeting 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
she  should  look  for  important  results  when  she  reviews  the  history  of 
the  past.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  O'Higgins, 
Sucre,  Monagas,  Belgrano,  Lafayette,  and  Washington  the  Old  World 
has  seen  the  people  of  the  Americas  assert  their  political  independence, 
and  has  looked  'on  with  wonder  while  we  were  successfully  working 
out  the  grand  problem  of  representative  democratic  government — a 
government  based  upon  and  sustained,  not  by  standing  armies,  but  by 
the  will  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Although  commercial  relations  with  the  Old  World  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  New  in  supplying  capital  for  the  development 
of  its  vast  resources,  and  while  the  representatives  here  to-night,  in 
line  with  the  march  of  civilization,  have  been  and  are  leaders  in  sim- 
plifying and  extending  international  intercourse,  they  must  recognize 
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close  political,  comercial,  and  intellectual  relations.  Although  our 
principal  trade  is  with  Europe,  \v»>  receive  products  and  manufactures 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  notwithstanding  our  small  population 
and  territory  we  are  tin-  people  that  trade  most,  produce  most,  and 
have  most  wealth  }>er  capita. 

With  a  population  of  800,000,  Uruguay,  having,  as  it  has,  the  first 
factories  of  prepared  l>eef  and  extract  of  meat  in  the  world,  such  as 
Laebig.  Cibils  and  others,  could  supply  Europe  for  years  and  years. 

I  would  like  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  Uruguay,  that  Montevideo,  its  capital,  by  poets  called  "the  Pearl 
of  the  Plate,'' and  which,  owing  to  its  geographical  situation,  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American  cities,  figures  among,  if 
not  at  the  head,  of  the  cities  of  Latin  America,  where  art,  science,  and 
literature  are  cultivated  most,  and  that  last  year  it  had  the  honor  of 
witnessing  the  assembly  of  brothers  of  the  south  in  an  International 
Conference.  To  the  wise  deliberations  of  this  Conference  are  due  the 
eight  treaties  that  constitute  a  code  of  public  law,  the  application  of 
which  will  give  results  the  more  transcendently  beneficent,  because 
the  nations  voluntarily  assumed  the  duty  of  abiding  by  this  legislation. 

The  republic  of  Uruguay,  anxious  to  realize  all  that  is  great  and 
beautiful,  is  open  to  all  men  of  generous  and  elevated  aspirations,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  wish  to  live  in  that  genial  climate  where  clear  air 
and  liberal  laws  and  institutions  prevail.  For  brains,  muscle,  and  capi- 
tal there  are  great  opportunities. 

It  were  not  venturesome  to  assert  that,  at  the  end  of  this  century, 
its  population  doubled  or  trebled,  and  its  riches  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold. Uruguay  will  become  as  great  a  nation  as  its  sister  of  the  north 
is  at  the  present  day. 

Our  history  is  also  great  in  sacrifices  made  to  bring  about  our  inde- 
pendence and  establish  our  national  constitution,  a  constitution  that 
hardly  dates  back  to  the  year  "  thirty"  in  this  century.  I  could  say 
much,  but  will  only  venture  to  remind  you  that  Montevideo,  like  ancient 
Troy,  stood  with  the  greatest  heroism  a  ten-years'  siege  to  save,  as  it 
succeeded  in  doing,  the  liberties  of  the  River  Platte. 

The  history  of  my  country  has  pages  that  are  pages  of  America's 
1 1  i-t  >  >ry  and  while  I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  Uruguayan,  I  am  also  happy 
to  bear  the  title  of  American. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you  to  unite  with  me  in  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  of  all  American  nations,  brought  about  by  the  initiative  of  the 
illustrious  Government  of  the  United  States,  may  terminate  as  happily 
as  did  the  Montevideo  conference  in  1888  ;  that  the  happiness  may  be 
extended  all  over  the  continent  of  Columbus,  and  that  the  Conference 
may  be  abundant  in  benefits  to  us  all,  whose  aspiration  it  is  to  unite  as 
brothers. 

Senator  FARWELL  .  Our  next  toast,  gentlemen,  is  "The 
importance  of  the  International  American  Conference  to 
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the  merchants  of  the  United  States,"  which  will  be  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  delegates  for  the  United  States. 
Delegate  Flint  said : 

The  assembling  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  Americas 
is  fraught  with  great  significance.  The  master-minds  of  this  continent 
have  always  recognized  the  natural  alliance  which  should  exist  between 
the  independent  governments  of  this  hemisphere.  Webster,  Clay,  and 
Adams  all  favored  the  idea  of  an  International  American  Congress. 
Bolivar,  the  Washington  and  Lincoln  of  Spanish  America,  in  1818,  fore- 
told an  American  friendship  of  nations. 

That  far-sighted  lawyer,  publicist,  and  statesman,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
shortly  before  his  death  began  to  formulate  plans  for  the  extension  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  stating  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  the  United  States  would  be  called  upon  to 
consider  in  the  near  future. 

The  act  providing  for  the  calling  of  the  International  American  Con- 
gress was  passed  by  a  Republican  Senate,  a  Democratic  House,  and 
made  a  law  by  the  signature  of  Grover  Cleveland.  In  order  to  insure 
a  non-partisan  representation,  although  not  provided  for  by  the  act, 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  were  appointed  delegates  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

Europe  is  the  country  of  yesterday  ;  America  is  the  land  of  to-mor- 
row. With  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  Belgium,  the  States  of 
Latin-America  here  represented  would  have  a  population  of  3,500,000,- 
000;  the  United  States,  omitting  Alaska,  1,580,000,000  more. 

The  development  of  the  countries  south  of  us  is  progressing  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Their  fertile  prairies,  table-lands,  and  genial  cli- 
mate are  attracting  immigrants  in  large  numbers  from  Europe.  The 
immigration  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  has  a  population  of 
4,000,000,  numbers  one  thousand  per  working  day. 

Europe  is  awaiting  with  deep  interest  the  outcome  of  this  meeting 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
she  should  look  for  important  results  when  she  reviews  the  history  of 
the  past.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  O'Higgins, 
Sucre,  Monagas,  Belgrano,  Lafayette,  and  Washington  the  Old  World 
has  seen  the  people  of  the  Americas  assert  their  political  independence, 
and  has  looked 'on  with  wonder  while  we  were  successfully  working 
out  the  grand  problem  of  representative  democratic  government — a 
government  based  upon  and  sustained,  not  by  standing  armies,  but  by 
the  will  and  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Although  commercial  relations  with  the  Old  World  have  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  New  in  supplying  capital  for  the  development 
of  its  vast  resources,  and  while  the  representatives  here  to-night,  in 
line  with  the  march  of  civilization,  have  been  and  are  leaders  in  sim- 
plifying and  extending  international  intercourse,  they  must  recognize 
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Extended  commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries  of  the  South 
will  l>enefit  not  any  one  section  of  this  country  only,  butthe  entire  land. 
And  in  moving  to  extend  our  commercial  relations  let  us  proceed  in  a 
way  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  breadth,  enterprise,  and  energy  of 
people  of  new  and  rapidly  developing  countries  by  simultaneously  de- 
veloping facilities  in  many  directions,  as  every  one  supplements  every 
other;  by  perfecting  international  system  of  exchange;  by  showing  that 
wecan  produce  honest  goods  at  a  fair  price  and  uniting  in  the  protection 
of  honest  goods  by  American  trade-marks;  by  creating  a  system  of  bank- 
ing to  facilitate  the  extension  ol  credit;  by  reciprocity  treaties ;  by  im- 
proving communication  by  mail  and  by  cable;  by  recognizing  the  true 
value  of  facilities  for  transportation  by  sea  and  by  rail;  by-  showing  the 
products  of  the  Three  Americas  in  1892,  and  wherever  it  is,  whether  in 
New  York  or  Chicago,  the  Spanish- American  States  and  Brazil  will  send 
an  exhibition  of  their  products  that  will  be  worthy  of  those  great  nations 
and  of  the  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Americas  by  one  of  their  heroes. 

And  mention  of  this  great  celebration  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  all 
the  delegates  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  say  they  are  for 
Chicago  as  the  site  for  the  World's  Fair.  [Tumultuous  applause,  which 
no  one  tried  to  con%ol,  and  which  lasted  for  three  or  four  minutes.] 
But  (continued  Mr.  Flint,  as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard)  I  ought  to  state 
that  I  have  only  spoken  to  two  of  them,  and  they  have  not  seen  New 
York.  [Groans.] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen:  Expressing  our  appreciation  of  your 
generous  hospitality,  permit  me  in  closing  to  offer  a  sentiment : 

Senores:  Por  la  fraternidad  entre  los  pueblos  de  America;  por  la 
Estrella  del  Norte  que  guia  al  puerto  seguro;  por  la  Cruz  del  Sur,  em- 
blema  de  paz  y  concordia  entre  los  hombres. 

Gentlemen:  To  the  national  fraternity  of  the  Americas;  to  the  North 
Star,  which  is  a  sure  guide;  to  the  Southern  Cross,  emblem  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  all  men. 

"  It  is  very  appropriate, "  said  Senator  Farwell,  when 
Whitney  Mockridge  concluded  a  vocal  solo  that  followed 
Mr.  Flint's  speech,  "that  a  railroad  man  of  the  experience 
and  ability  of  George  R.  Blanchard  should  be  selected  to 
respond  to  the  toast  '  International  Comnnmi cation. '  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  George  R. 
Blanchard,  chairman  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association." 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Blanchard's  address  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Con- 
gress: The  carrying  interests  centered  at  this  transportation  heart  of 
North  America  unite  in  welcoming  the  nation's  guests,  who  seek  with 
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us  to  create  closer  relations  between  115.000,000  of  people  in  the  two 
Americas. 

National  and  international  community  depend  upon  the  means  by 
which  people  meet  and  communicate,  and  the  quickest  exchange  of 
their  products  at  the  lowest  cost,  assuming  like  qualities  and  dealings. 
How  shall  these  results  and  intercommunication  by  mail  and  telegraph 
be  accomplished  and  maintained  with  the  countries  of  our  guests  ? 

The  influences,  successes,  and  failures  which  have  heretofore  attended 
this  greatest  of  state  problems  must  answer  the  inquiry. 

In  his  last  message  to  Congress  George  Washington  advocated  the 
James  River  Canal  and  the  policy  of  assisted  internal  water-ways. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  when  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  subscribed  to  the  stock  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  influenced  States  to  subsidize  it,  and  laid  its  corner- 
stone. The  nation  built  the  highway  from  Washington  to  Indianapolis 
which  gave  path  to  the  Cumberland  wagons  which  rumbled  a  pioneer 
trade  to  and  from  present  industrial  empires. 

New  York  State  built  the  Erie  Canal  in  chain  with  our  great  lakes 
and  it  has  poured  more  wealth  than  water.  The  national  land  grant 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  gave  impetus  to  this  great  State  and 
city.  The  three  thousand  miles  of  land  between  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  undeveloped  for  many  years  except  by 
pioneers  whose  homes  were  wagons,  whose  roadways  were  plains,  and 
whose  markets  were  camps.  The  nation  gave  its  credit  and  charter  to 
the  Pacific  railways  in  1862  and  they  were  opened  in  1869,  more  than 
seven  years  before  the  time  Congress  allotted  for  their  construction. 

Abraham  Lincoln  fixed  their  point  of  junction  and  testified  his 
opinion  of  the  national  value. 

Our  townships,  municipalities,  States,  and  nation  acted  wisely  to 
assist  financially  various  internal  rail  and  water  lines,  because  trans- 
portation facilities  must  precede  the  actual  needs  of  trade.  The  traffic 
must  grow  to  them,  and  as  commerce  must  "  follow  the  flag,"  we  must 
first  send  the  flag. 

Those  truisms  built  railways  in  the  waiting  West  before  they  could 
pay  dividends  and  interest,  but  they  paid  instant  large  returns  to  the 
purse  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  assistant  States  and  the  whole 
people  may  point  with  pride  to  the  successes  in  both  interior  and  ex- 
terior market  communication  to  which  they  contributed.  We  no  longer 
have  any  eastern  and  western  frontiers  but  the  oceans;  the  people  are 
unified  in  interest  and  pursuits,  and  the  borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico 
grow  dim  in  the  light  of  increased  commercial  unity. 

Trade  is  the  life-blood  of  nations,  and  it  has  flowed  through  our  arter- 
ies with  a  richness  that  has  made  us,  the  youngest  of  the  great  peoples, 
possess  48  per  cent,  of  the  railways  of  the  world,  and  they  charge  30 
per  cent,  less  in  rates  than  the  other  52  per  cent.  do. 

Transportation  has  mainly  achieved  this,  and  whoever  may  cavil  at 
the  public  generosities  of  the  past,  whether  they  be  called  subsidies, 
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;i£LrruM<li/.finents,  or  benefits,  their  permanent  values  on  (measure  and 
will  long  outlast  their  temporary  evils.  They  were  justified  then,  as  aid 
to  South  American  union  would  be  now. 

Railways  are  the  shuttles  with  which  one  may  weave  the  fabrics  of 
tin-  national  looms,  and  I  advocate  their  union  with  the  railways  of 
South  America  by  the  subvention,  if  requisite,  of  international  lines. 

We  reached  the  City  of  Mexico  by  rail  in  1884,  and  our  commerce 
with  the  land  of  the  Monte/uinas,  which  in  1860  was  in  the  ratio  of  one 
and  six-tenths,  rose  to  nearly  nineteen  in  1888. 

This  fact  says,  push  onward  over  the  DeLesseps  trench  to  greater 
results.  Less  than  1,600  miles  will  reach  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  400 
miles  more  will  connect  our  States- Mexican  system  with  South  Ameri- 
can rails.  Doubtless  many  hereto-night  will  yet  ride  on  the  North  and 
South  American  limited  express  from  Chicago  to  Buenos  A}-res.  The 
South  American  powers  have  granted  liberal  concessions,  under  which 
railways  are  rapidly  extending  northward  from  the  River  Plate  to 
Bogota.  When  completed  to  the  Isthmus  they  will  intersect  600.000,000 
of  internal  commerce,  and  if  it  grows  as  has  ours  with  Mexico,  who 
can  estimate  what  traffic  will  follow  those  longest  railway  lines  of  the 
wi  irld  five  years  after  their  union  ?  They  will  traverse  immense  lumber 
groves,  historical  mines,  millions  of  acres  of  coffee-fields,  the  vastest 
grazing  and  arable  acres  of  the  world,  and  forests  of  manufacturing 
chimneys  as  their  locomotives  whistle  through  the  lands  of  Bolivar, 
Pizarro,  and  Dom  Pedro  to  the  beautiful  airs  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Can  a  railway  policy  which  has  developed  internal 
resources  beyond  precedents  in  both  North  and  South  America  become 
paradoxically  unwise  when  applied  to  foreign  commerce  ?  The  answer 
of  all  national  logic  and  the  statistics  of  the  able  monograph  of  Mr. 
Curtis  answer  No. 

The  United  States  in  1888  exported  as  much  value  to  Belgium  as  to 
all  South  America. 

In  1886  the  exterior  commerce  of  Latin-America  was  $973,000,000, 
Ix'ing  $473,000,000  imports,  of  which  only  $69,000,000  were  from  the 
United  States,  while  of  the  $500,000,000  exported  by  them  the  United 
States  Ixmght  $344,000,000,  $175,000,000  more  than  they  paid  us. 

With  a  gain  of  $264,000,000  in  their  commerce  from  1870  to  1888,  the 
increase  in  our  exports  to  them  from  1868  to  1888,  was  but  $15,000,000 
per  annum. 

Of  our  imports  from  South  America  in  1888,  $28,500,000  was  in 
American  vessels  and  $55,000,000  was  in  foreign  vessels,  and  this  brings 
us  to  ocean  subsidies.  The  five  little  Central  American  States  pay 
$71,000,000  annually  td  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  while  the 
forty  two  great  United  States  of  America  pay  their  own  ships  but 
$49,000  yearly  to  sustain  our  commerce  with  all  Central  and  South 
America,  who  pay  roundly  $5,000,000  annual  subsidies,  or  eleven  times 
more  than  we  do. 
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Thirty-five  million  dollars  of  subsidies  are  annually  paid  by  maritime 
countries— France  $6,750,000,  England  with  $4,500,000,  and  Brazil 
$1,750,000,  we  standing  twelfth  in  this  honorable  list.  Let  ine  broaden 
these  figures  to  our  carrying  relations  with  all  powers. 

In  1858  our  flag  covered  71  per  cent,  of  all  the  values  we  imported 
and  exported.  This  was  lowered  to  14|  per  cent,  in  1888,  so  that  our 
commercial  flag  is  much  below  half-mast.  As  our  national  independ- 
ence in  all  other  respects  became  assured,  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
carriers  became  greater.  Standing  first  in  the  wealth  of  nations,  and 
sending  and  receiving  more  freight  than  any  other  sender  or  receiver, 
we  owned  less  vessels  to  carry  it. 

No  American  merchant  would  deem  this  a  wise  individual  policy, 
and  how  can  it  be  collective  wisdom?  We  now  have  but  56  American 
steam-ships  in  international  trade,  represented  by  $15,000,000  capital 
and  158,000  tons,  while  England's  merchant  fleet  is  5,196  steamers, 
with  7,500,000  tons,  represented  by  $1,100,000,000  capital.  We  paid 
foreign  vessels  last  year  $170,000,000  and  our  own  ships  only  $29,000,000. 
This  disparity  and  parsimony  permeates  our  treatment  of  foreign  mails. 
In  1855  we  paid  for  mail  service  to  vessels  carrying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  $1,937,000,  while  in  1888  we  paid  only  $87,000,  or  less  than  one- 
twentieth  as  much.  In  the  same  year  England  paid  $5,250,000,  of 
which  $550,000  was  to  carry  American  mails.  In  1870,  when  our  total 
mail-service  cost  $24,000,000,  we  paid  $800,000  for  carrying  mail  to 
Spanish- America.  In  1888,  when  our  mail-service  cost  us  $56,000,000, 
we  paid  one-sixteenth  as  much,  or  only  $49,000,  or  less  than  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  steamers,  and  we  paid  one  small  steamer  to  Tampa  and 
Havana  $58.000  for  Cuban  mails  alone.  Touching  telegraphic  com- 
munications, we  connected  our  wires  in  1882  at  Galveston  with  South 
American  telegraphs,  but  we  yet  cable  largely  via  Lisbon. 

These  are  regretful  statistics  and  why  should  they  continue  ? 

Our  naval  constructors  have  proved  we  can  build  fleet  ships — witness 
the  Charleston  and  Chicago.  Those  who  sailed  and  battled  with  Perry, 
Foote,  and  Farragut,  have  long  proved  that  we  can  man  ships  with 
brawn  and  bravery  equal  to  all  emergencies  of  those  who  "  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,"  but  our  legislators  have  not  been  energetic. 

It  is  the  irony  of  commerce  that  we  raise  vast  crops  and  send  them  to 
the  Atlantic  in  our  land  vessels,  there  to  transfer  their  carriage  to  for- 
eign flags,  whose  freight  we  pay  either  in  money  or  decreased  sale  prices. 
Since  June,  1873,  when  we  abandoned  the  policy  of  subsidies,  England 
has  paid  $225,000,000  in  subsidies  avowedly  to  enlarge  its  commerce. 
The  Caesars  assisted  the  tiremes  of  Italy  to  Albion  with  the  products  of 
the  earlier  Mediterranean  civilization,  and  England  seems  to  have  made 
this  its  trade  legend  and  policy.  It  "has  the  smallest  home  domain,  but 
the  largest  commerce,  and  Threadneedle  street  thereon  fixes  the  rates 
of  exchange  which  govern  finance.  It  bought  the  Suez  Canal  to  touch 
the  mercantile  pulses  of  the  East.  It  lends  its  credit  to  Indian  carriers 
and  irrigation  canals,  and  the  influence  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
563A— VOT  3 10 
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are  greater  than  were  Waterloo  and  Sebastopol.  English  lips  are 
prouder  to  call  their  laiul  ''Tin-  Mistress  of  the  Seas."  and  to  say  that 
"  tlu-  sun  never  sets  upon  its  Hate."  than  of  all  its  battles. 

Merchants  know  that  one-half  cent  per  100  pounds  will  turn  goods 
from  one  line  to  another  equally  good.  When,  therefore,  foreign  ships 
with  subsidies  rival  non-subsidi/ed  American  ships  the  sequel  is  our 
discomfiture  because  their  rates  are  ami  will  continue  lower  to  com- 
jK-titive  markets. 

If  when  on.  lation  assisted  internal  transportation  it  had  adopted  a 
broad  creed  for  aiding  external  transit  housands  of  millions  more 
would  now  be  in  mr  treasury:  we  would  have  tinner  holds  upon  the 
world's  markets — would  exercise  more  power  ami  command  more  legit- 
imate instrumentalities  of  national  riches  and  security.  We  stride 
with  our  internal  inarches,  but  we  limp  in  the  maritime  procession,  both 
naval  and  commercial.  Let  us  prudently  but  fearlessly  award  some  of 
our  unprecedented  surplus  to  develop  and  retain  external  commerce. 
As  Admiral  Porter  said,  "  What  would  $10,000,000  a  year  be  to  this 
country  if  given  by  Congress  to  help  build  up  our  commercial  marine? 
It  would  more  than  return  an  equivalent  in  customs  dues." 

Our  guests  to-night,  although  our  friends,  are  yet  our  competitors, 
and  they  are  to  be  feared  in  the  races  and  rivalries  of  nations  when 
their  grain-fields  and  pastures  give  forth  their  increase.  The  Amazon 
and  the  Platte  drain  double  the  square  miles  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  being  navigable  to  larger  ships  for  longer 
distances,  thus  reducing  land  carriage  and  cost.  They  have  our  di- 
versities of  soil,  climate  and  production.  Between  their  3,500,000  square 
miles  in  the  valleys  of  its  two  great  streams,  and  the  1,250,000  square 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  basin,  and  the  enormous  interests  of  our 
coast  and  work-shops,  vast  exchanges  of  traffic  must,  however,  flow  in 
the  future.  Our  14,000,000  acres  of  cotton  land  will  have  intimate  rela- 
tions to  their  coffee  and  grain  fields  and  timber  forests,  and  our  cotton 
should  no  more  go  to  England,  to  be  thence  resent  to  South  America, 
than  should  the  coffee  of  Rio  go  to  England  to  be  roasted  for  American 
breakfasts,  or  their  mahogany  go  there  to  be  made  into  chairs  upon 
which  we  sit  to  drink  it.  To  whatever  extent  these,  our  friends,  succeed 
i  n  d  i  vert  i  ng  our  trade,  it  is  our  duty  to  replace  it  by  increasing  other  com- 
mercial exchanges  with  them  in  the  fields  of  invention,  in  machinery, 
in  agricultural  implements,  and  lesser  products,  and  a  broad  legisla- 
tive wisdom  should  aid  to  open  channels  there  for  our  labor  and  capital. 

If  the  South  American  States  already  have  foreign  purchase  markets 
which  sell  rival  products  cheaper  than  we  can,  it  is  more  our  duty  than 
theirs  to  encourage  and  equalize,  but  so  far,  be  it  to  the  credit  of  our 
guests,  they  have  done  more  than  have  we  to  aid  commercial  union,  as 
witness  the  subsidies  they  pay.  We  will  meet  great  difficulties  in 
recovering  carrying  trades  needlessly  lost  with  the  Old  World,  but  we 
should  secure  and  hold  fast  transit  lines  with  the  lower  half  of  our 
own  world. 


Canada  gives  vast  bounties  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  partly 
to  divert  our  trade.  Why  should  not  this  rich  nation  give  richly  to 
divert  British  trades  and  establish  new  ones  ? 

England's  shibboleth  is  "  Free  Trade,"  but  no  nation  so  well  protects 
its  ships;  our  tocsin  has  been  "Protection,"  but  no  nation  so  neglects 
its  ships.  We  protect  the  iron-master  and  the  wool-grower,  why  not 
now  the  ship-owner?  We  vote  money  to  the  inventor  of  guns;  let  us 
aid  those  who  make  their  use  unnecessary  by  carrying  the  clearance 
instead  of  the  cartridge.  We  wisely  assisted  the  Eads  jetties  and 
thereby  deepened  not  only  a  river  but  a  national  commerce.  We 
spend  vast  annual  sums  for  rivers  and  harbors,  some  of  which  money 
is  charged  to  dewy  creeks  with  apocryphal  channels.  Why  not  give 
the  open  oceans  some  encouragement  and  pass  the  bounty  bill  which 
allows  a  rate  per  ton  carried  to  competitive  subsidized  ports  ?  The  sole 
reply  to  these  queries  has  been  our  general  prosperity.  That  ^is  no 
longer  reason  or  refutation;  it  is  procrastination,  and  President  Har- 
rison and  his  great  Secretary  of  State  are  pledged  to  oppose  it. 

The  World's  Fair  to  be  held  here  in  1892  will  mark  the  four  hun- 
dredth year  since  Christopher  Columbus  began  to  trace  the  map  of 
North  America  with  his  deathless  hand.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Pilgrim  fathers  gave 
larger  impetus  to  home  development  of  external  commerce  by  the  hardi- 
hood of  their  lives,  labors,  and  principles. 

The  coming  of  our  present  guests  may  prove  as  important  as  those 
earlier  events.  Like  Columbus  and  Miles  Standish,  they  come  for  dis- 
covery, not  conquest.  This  is  not  a  meeting  of  emperors;  they  bring 
and  we  give  welcome  instead  of  wiles.  They  and  we  seek  fraternity 
through  the  enlargement  of  the  arts,  the  exchange  of  labor,  and  the 
removal  of  all  fictitious  and  unjust  barriers  to  inter- American  com- 
merce. 

Incomparable  Shakespeare  said:  "Welcome  ever  smiles,  while  fare- 
well goes  out  sighing."  We  look  to  these  welcomes  and  farewells  to 
incite  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  an  increased  interchange  of  the 
essentially  luxurious  arts  between  naturally  related  markets,  to  im- 
prove the  qualities  of  manufacture  and  to  cheapen  fabrication,  thereby 
promoting  that  more  perfect  intercommunication,  which  means  closer 
international  brotherhood,  the  wane  of  war,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
garlands  and  benefits  of  peace. 

Senator  Farwell,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Blanchard's  address, 
said :  "  Gentlemen,  the  last  thing  on  the  programme  is  music 
by  the  octette;  but  that  shall  not  be  the  last  thing.  The 
band  will  play  "  America,"  and  I  will  ask  everybody  to 
stand  and  sing." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  octette's  selection  the  banqueters 
arose  and  joined  in  the  singing  of  the  national  hymn. 
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Mayor  Cregier  then  arose  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  As  the  city's  representative  I  had  the  honor  to  re- 
.-i-ivf  the>e  distinguished  men  from  abroad,  and  now,  sir,  I  ask  all  pres- 
ent to  join  with  me,  on  their  departure,  in  giving  them  three  hearty 
rhicago  cheers. 

The  mayor  led  the  cheers,  with  which  the  hall  resounded, 
and  the  festivities  came  to  a  close. 

TWENTY-FIRST  DAY. 

THE  VISIT   TO   MILWAUKEE. 

It  was  10:15  a.  m.  when  the  special  train  pulled 'in  to 
the  depot  at  Western  Union  Junction,  where  the  Milwau- 
kee reception  committee  was  waiting  for  the  city's  guests. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  Mayor  T.  H.  Brown,  H.  C. 
Payne,  George  J.  Obermann,  Capt.  Fred.  Pabst,  Col.  John 
L.  Mitchell,  E.  D.  Holton,  I.  M.  Bean,  George  H.  Heaf- 
ford,  Maj.  C.  C.  McConnell,  August  Uihlein,  John  John- 
ston, C.  A.  Chapin,  A.  W.  Rich,  C.  E.  Andrews,  John  R. 
Goodrich,  Col  J.  McC.  Bell,  Dr.  Byron  Kilbourn,  T.  L. 
Kelly,  and  Col.  J.  A.  Watrous.  At  the  depot  in  Mil- 
waukee this  committee  was  re-enforced  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  all  wearing  distinctive  badges:  W.  P.  McLaren, 
George  H.  Benzenberg,  Eugene  S.  Elliott,  Charles  Ray, 
H.  L.  Palmer,  Horace  Rublee,  B.  K.  Miller,  Sidney  Haux- 
hurst,  John  Black,  H.  J.  Hilbert,  A.  L.  Worden,  John  S. 
George,  F.  L.  Gilson,  George  W.  Peck,  Max  Landauer, 
Charles  Allis,  George  W.  Forth,  H.  M.  Mendel,  and 
Christian  Wahl. 

In  front  of  the  depot  the  Light  Horse  Squadron  was 
drawn  up  in  line,  a  fine  body  of  civilian  soldiery.  On  the 
lake  front  was  the  Light  Battery  hard  at  work  firing  a  na- 
tional salute.  Near  the  cavalry  troop  was  the  exposition 
band.  A  procession  was  speedily  formed,  with  the  band  and 
the  horsemen  at  the  head  of  it.  Two  of  the  visitors  and 
two  committeemen  were  in  each  carriage,  and  in  this  order 
the  parade  continued  to  the  brewing  establishment  of  the 
Pabst  Company.  Here  the  visitors  were  presented  with 
artistic  souvenirs.  Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  watching 
the  manufacture  of  Milwaukee's  staple  product,  and  then 
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the  drive  was  continued  to  the  Schlitz  Hotel,  where  Mr. 
Uihlein  had  prepared  a  luncheon  for  the  party.  The 
banquet,  for  such  it  really  was,  was  the  first  ever  served 
in  the  hotel,  and  every  energy  seemed  to  have  been  bent  to 
make  it  a  success. 
When  the  menu  had  been  discussed  Mayor  Brown  said: 

GENTLEMEN:  No  event  of  current  times  has  engaged  general  con. 
sideration  as  has  the  Congress  of  the  Three  Americas.  The  capabilities 
and  possibilities  of  America  united  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  com- 
merce are  unmeasurable.  That  the  Congress  may  be  endowed  with  the 
wisdom  to  inaugurate  measures  which  shall  bring  prosperity  to  all,  is 
the  sentiment  of  every  true  American.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  are  all  true  Americans,  and  in  their  name  it 
is  my  pleasing  duty  to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome.  Time 
will  not  admit  of  long  speeches.  Time  will  not  admit  of  our  show- 
Jng  all  that  you  would  like  to  see.  A  few  words  are  therefore  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  you  the  capacities  and  capabilities  of  our  city.  I 
therefore  give  you  this  toast:  "Milwaukee,  the  abode  of  intellect,  of 
industry,  of  frugality,  of  law,  and  consequently  the  home  of  happi- 
ness and  progress;"  and  I  call  upon  John  Johnson  to  respond. 

Mr.  Johnson  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  illustrious  guests,  and  gentlemen:  I  shall  occupy  your 
time  but  a  few  minutes  in  responding  to  this  sentiment,  and  I  crave  the 
indulgence  of  our  distinguished  visitors  if  in  my  reply  I  transgress  the 
rules  of  the  strictest  courtesy. 

It  is  hardly  polite  for  a  host  to  entertain  his  guests  with  a  speech 
filled  with  facts  illustrative  of  the  beauty,  the  healthfulness,  and  the 
substantial  character  of  his  own  home,  and  if  I  am  guilty  of  something 
like  this  in  the  few  remarks  I  shall  make,  it  is  because  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  are  our  guests  here  to-day  come  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  all  they  can  about  our  city,  and  the  few  hours  they 
are  with  us  will  be  wholly  insufficient  to  give  them,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, any  adequate  idea  of  the  varied,  vast,  and  growing  nidus- 
tries  of  this,  "  The  fairest  city  of  the  lakes." 

I  trust,  therefore,  our  guests  will  not  regard  it  as  a  breach  of  courtesy 
if  I  detain  them  with  some  facts  about  Milwaukee. 

Within  the  memory  of  living  man,  the  site  where  this  city  with  its 
225,000  inhabitants  now  stands  was  known  only  as  ^he  trading-post  of 
Solomon  Juneau.  The  name  Milwaukee  signifies  ' '  the  place  of  the 
beautiful  bay,  or  hollow,''  and  the  high  ground  around  the  city  was  a 
favorite  gathering  place  of  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Pottawatomies,  the 
Menominees,  and  the  Chippewas  when  they  held  their  councils  of  war 
or  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 

Since  then  the  nations  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  as  well  as 
New  England  and  New  York,  have  sent  hither  some  of  the  best  bone, 
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sinew  and  brain,  and  it  has  become  the  home  of  men  combining  un 
tiring,  plodding,  determined,  persevering  industry  with  strict  frugality  . 
at  the  same  time  not  destitute  of  great  public  spirit  and  enterprise, 
tempered,  however,  more  with  caution  than  with  boldness. 

Milwaukee  is  probably  the  least  known  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  this 
country.  It  does  not  fire  a  gun  every  time  a  new  factory  is  established 
or  blow  a  horn  whenever  there  is  an  addition  to  the  population.  It 
has  never  had  a  great  "  boom,"  and  has  escaped  the  never-failing  con- 
sequent collapse.  It  has  had  no  chills  and  no  fever,  but  pursues  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way  through  periods  alike  of  national  inflation  and 
national  depression. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  it  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  must  be  a  great 
manufacturing  center  or  nothing.  It  chose  the  first  alternative,  and 
with  quiet  determination  set  about  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

Between  1870  and  1880  the  population  increased  somewhat  over  60 
per  cent.,  while  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  in- 
creased during  the  same  time  over  150  per  cent.  In  1870  there  were 
only  8,000  persons  employed  in  manufactures  here,  while  in  1880  there 
were  20,886.  The  national  census  of  1880  showed  the  average  number 
of  hand.;  employed  in  factories  in  Milwaukee  to  be  almost  as  great  as 
in  Cleveland,  and  greater  than  in  Buffalo,  Louisville,  or  Detroit.  It 
also  showed  that  there  is  a  larger  perce"tage  of  the  population  engaged 
in  manufacturing  here  than  in  any  city  northwest  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  exception  of  Pittsburgh.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
while  in  Pittsburgh  one-half  is  employed  in  manufactures  intimately 
connected  with  the  iron  industry,  our  manufactures  are  of  the  most 
diversified  kind.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  "  our  eggs  are  not  all  in  one 
basket."  Although  the  number  of  hands  employed  here  in  manufacto- 
ries in  1880  was  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the  increase 
since  then  has  been  immense.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  many  figures, 
but  I  may  mention  shortly  that  a  large  number  of  our  industries  have 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  their  hands  during  the  last  eight 
years.  The  number  of  employes  in  the  lines  of  labor  mentioned  has 
increased  as  follows  in  that  period:  Machinery,  from  1,467  to  5,311; 
breweries,  1,040  to  3,000;  tanneries,  407  to  1,260;  furniture,  497  to  1,393; 
sash,  doors,  etc.,  512  to  1,358:  boots  and  shoes,  526  to  1,050;  printing 
and  lithographing,  744  to  1,334;  knit  goods,  to  1,404;  tinware,  150  to 
750;  brick,  389  to  730;  trunks,  263  to  700. 

The  same  ratio  of  increase  is  seen  in  ship-building,  carriages  and 
wagons,  tobacco,  and  others.  The  production  of  flour  has  increased 
from  637,000  barrels  in  1880  to  three  times  that  amount,  placing  our 
output  of  flour  second  only  to  that  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  while 
the  annual  production  of  our  cement  works  has  increased  from  100,000 
to  400,000  barrels. 

The  remarkable  prosperity  of  so  many  and  so  diversified  industries 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  favorable  conditions  for  manufacturing  to 
}»•  found  here.  Milwaukee  possesses  a  healthful  site,  cheap  real  estate, 
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low  rents,  a  skillful,  industrious,  and  saving  population  which  owns 
the  houses  in  which  it  lives,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Milwaukee  is  not 
surpassed  as  a  point  for  the  reception  of  raw  material  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  manufactured  product  throughout  the  Northwest,  as  well 
as  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes. 

Lake  Michigan— on  whose  western  shore  our  city  stands — 300  ml!es 
in  length,  90  miles  in  width,  and  1,000  feet  in  depth,  is  a  grand  reser- 
voir of  perennial  health.  It  not  only  furnishes  pure,  cool  water  the 
year  round,  but  tempers  alike  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  win- 
ter, while  the  hills  on  our  north  and  west  shield  us  from  those  harsh 
winds  which,  after  sweeping  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  prairie,  are  so 
distressful  to  some  of  our  western  cities.  There  is  hardly  a  day  in  the 
year  when  a  workman  can  not  work  diligently  and  comfortably,  so  far 
as  the  climate  is  concerned.  A  record  of  twenty  years  shows  the  aver- 
age mean  temperature  of  our  coldest  month,  January,  to  be  23  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  of  our  warmest  month.  July,  to  be  70  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, while  the  average  of  the  whole  year  for  twenty  years  has  been  47 
degrees,  an  excellent  temperature  in  which  to  work  well. 

It  is  a  ground  of  complaint  in  some  quarters  that  our  real  estate  is 
lower  than  in  many  other  cities,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  an 
advantage.  Low-priced  real  estate  makes  low  rents,  and  in  the  fierce 
competition  which  rages  all  around  us  that  merchant  and  that  manu- 
facturer whose  rent  is  low  has  a  decided  advantage  over  him  whose 
rent  is  high. 

As  a  distributing  center,  both  by  land  and  water,  the  facilities  of  our 
city  are  unsurpassed.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Milwaukee,  Menominee, 
and  Kmnickinnic  rivers  we  already  have  25  miles  of  dock  room,  with 
the  possibility  of  ever  so  much  more  if  required  ;  while  along  these 
docks  are  the  tracks  of  five  great  systems  of  railways,  owning  15.000 
miles  of  road,  stretching  over  the  entire  Northwest,  embracing  a  region 
half  the  size  of  Europe,  with  as  rich  a  soil  as  can  be  found  on  the  globe. 
I  sometimes  think  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  our  position 
as  a  great  lake  port.  We  are  connected  by  the  cheapest  kind  of  trans- 
portation with  the  iron,  the  copper,  and  the  lumber  of  northern  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan,  as  well  as  coal  of  the  Middle  States. 

It  is  a  great  boon  to  participate  in  the  mighty  commerce  of  the  great 
lakes,  which  far  exceeds  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  the  ports  of  Lake  Michigan 
alone  is  greater  than  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  York  City,  while 
the  tonnage  which  passes  Detroit  River  is  equal  to  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  the  nation,  and  is  three  times  as  large  as  that  which 
passes  through  the  Suez  Canal.  I  believe  at  no  distant  day  a  great 
ship-canal  will  connect  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie,  and  that  another 
will  connect  the  great  lakes  with  the  city  of  New  York,  so  that  our 
largest  ships  can  go  unvexed  to  the  ocean. 

I  will  not  tax  your  patience  by  bringing  forward  still  more  facts 
about  this  the  fair  city  of  our  habitation,  with  its  happy  homes,  its 
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broad  streets,  its  spacious  lawns,  its  magnificent  shade-trees,  its  beau- 
tiful bay.  its  commanding  views,  its  art  gallery,  its  museum,  its  public 
library  ami  schools,  its  varied  industries,  and  all  the  evidences  of  intel- 
ligence, taste,  contentment,  and  thrift  which  are  manifest  upon  every 
sitK-.  We  deeply  regret  that  your  visit  in  our  midst  is  so  short,  for  we 
would  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  showing  you  our  stores,  our  manu- 
factories, our  schools  and  our  homes,  which  would  have  spoken  to  you 
far  more  eloquently  than  words. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  the  citizens  of  Milwaukee  take  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  object  which  occupies  the  attention  of  our  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  there  may  be  such  a  broaden- 
ing of  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country  as  will  result  in  enlarged 
intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  America,  embracing  as  they  do 
over  fifty  millions  of  people  and  a  territory  twice  as  large  as  the  United 
States,  even  including  Alaska. 

While  our  engineers  are  tunneling  the  mountains  and  bridging  the 
rivers,  and  our  business  men  and  men  of  science  are  covering  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  with  steam-ships  and  its  depths  with  electric  wires, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  statesmen  of  America  are  ready  to  help  on 
the  good  work  of  removing  those  barriers  which  tend  to  prevent  that 
friendly  intercourse  and  enlarged  trade  which  should  exist  between 
their  respective  peoples.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  nations  of  Europe,  looking  from  beneath  the  dark  clouds 
of  military  despotism,  under  which  so  many  of  them  live,  shall  see  an 
unbroken  band  of  light  stretching  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
on  that  light  they  can  read,  "  Friendship  and  freedom,  prosperity  and 
peace." 

Mayor  Brown  then  called  upon  Delegate  Romero,  of 
Mexico,  who  said: 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional American  Congress  here  assembled,  to  express  our  thanks  for 
this  hearty  reception.  It  has  been  our  fortune  to  be  met  everywhere 
by  your  people  with  cordial  greetings.  I  beg  to  be  allowed,  before  I 
resume  my  seat,  to  say  that  I  have  been  at  Washington  so  long  that  I 
consider  it  my  home.  We  <  f  the  East  speak  of  everything  as  concen- 
trated there,  but  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  not  so.  We 
have  seen,  among  other  things,  buildings  twenty-two  stories  high  in 
the  West.  It  is  a  wonder  to  us  how  you  have  been  able  to  attain  such 
a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Allow  me,  once  more,  to  thank  \  on 
for  your  kindly  hospitality  and  to  assure  you  that  you  have  our  best 
wishes  for  a  continuous  and  growing  prosperity  such  as  even  you  have 
scarcely  hoped  for.  [Loud  applause.] 

E.  D.  Holton  briefly  described  the  courtesy  once  ex- 
tended to  him  and  to  Mr.  Black  by  Senor  Romero,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  they  were  traveling  in 
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Mexico  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Holton  called  for  three 
cheers  for  Senor  Romero  and  for  Mexico.  The  response 
was  gratifyingly  noisy. 

Mayor  Brown  proposed  the  health  of  August  Uhlein, 
the  host  of  the  occasion,  and  after  George  J.  Obermann 
had  said  a  few  pleasant  things  about  that  gentleman,  the 
toast  was  drunk  standing. 

J.  V.  Quarles  was  introduced  by  Mayor  Brown.  He 
spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Pan- American  Congress,  and  fellow-citizens:  It  is 
sad,  yet  not  surprising,  that  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  the 
nation's  guests  should  suffer  from  our  misguided  zeal  and  mismanaged 
banquets.  There  is  a  limit  to  which  a  man  may  eat,  even  though  he 
be  hospitably  inclined. 

To  have  surfeited  our  guests  with  viands  is  bad  enough,  but  we  are 
subjecting  ourselves  to  a  still  graver  responsibility.  Who  shall  answer 
for  the  mental  dyspepsia  which  may  result  from  this  constant  diet  of 
ill-digested  oratory? 

The  notion  that  a  banquet  without  a  speech  is  as  insipid  as  corned- 
beef  without  mustard  and  champagne  without  bubbles,  is  somewhat 
peculiar  to  us  as  a  people.  The  torrent  of  native  eloquence  that  our 
Southern  friends  have  inspired  may  well-nigh  overwhelm  them,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  inevitable  penalties  of  greatness  in  this  latitude.  The 
only  defense  that  we  can  urge  in  the  premises  is  our  innocence  of 
purpose. 

Perhaps,  as  against  our  friends  from  Mexico,  we  might  set  up  a 
counter-claim,  as  the  lawyers  say.  Some  years  since,  several  of  our 
Federal  officials  had  occasion  to  visit  the  land  of  the  Montezumas.  So 
generously  were  they  entertained  and  so  mellowed  by  Southern  hospi- 
tality that  they  spent  most  of  their  time  under  the  table. 

They  could  look  with  steady  gaze  upon  "  the  wine  when  it  was  red." 
They  had  communed  with  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  golden  barley.  They 
could  gather  with  steady  nerve  the  aroma  of  the  nodding  rye,  but  they 
fell  down  directly  under  the  bewitching  spell  of  pulque  and  mescal. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  called  it  malaria,  a  disease  quite  prevalent, 
by  the  way,  at  Washington,  but  we  knew  it  was  maguey  juice  and  not 
malaria  that  ailed  them.  So  you  see  we  were  not  the  first  to  err  on  the 
side  of  liberal  hospitality. 

We  beg  that  you  will  not  pass  judgment  upon  us  as  a  nation  of  ora- 
torical bores  without  hearing  all  the  evidence.  The  post-prandial 
oratory  that  has  invited  your  just  criticism  has  originated  solely  with 
gentlemen.  In  the  interest  of  justice,  wait  until  you  meet  our  ladies; 
you  may  then  suspect  that  up  to  this  time  there  has  been  a  conspiracy 
to  foist  upon  you  dull  and  ponderous  eloquence  and  so  keep  you  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  bright,  the  witty,  the  charming  talkers 
of  this  country  are  its  women.  The  ladies  of  Milwaukee  will  rally  to 
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our  relief  to-night,  and  may  break  the  spell  of  dullness  and  retrieve 
tlu>  reputation  which  we  have  put  in  peril. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  sentiment  which  my  anxiety  to  be  brief 
will  not  justify  me  ill  omitting. 

The  welcome  tendered  by  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  to  their 
Southern  neighbors  is  as  genuine  as  it  is  enthusiastic.  It  is  born  not 
of  courtesy,  but  of  conviction.  Gentlemen,  the  hand  of  this  Republic 
is  extended,  and  behind  it  is  the  warm  heart-throb  of  a  free  people — a 
people  not  tickle  in  puri>ose  or  mercurial  in  temperament  but  as  con- 
stant to  its  friends  as  it  is  loyal  to  its  convictions. 

Your  presence  has  electrified  the  nation.  No  civil  event  has  for 
many  years  so  engaged  the  whole  people.  The  merchant  in  his  store, 
the  farmer  at  the  plow,  the  brawny  artisan  and  even  the  school-boy 
who  dreams  over  the  maps  of  the  three  Americas — all  catch  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  new  evangel,  "  Pan- America."  How  grand  the  conception! 
Involving  so  much  of  domain,  so  much  of  destiny.  A  congress  of 
sovereign  nations  not  concerned  in  enlarging  boundaries,  but  in  extend- 
ing trade  ;  advocating  concession  rather  than  coercion  ;  an  intelligent 
effort  to  formulate  an  American  policy  by  deliberation.  Surely  this  is 
an  indication  that  the  world  moves. 

God,  who  made  us  neighbors,  decreed  that  we  should  be  friends. 

Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that,  as  the  result  of  your  wise  deliberations, 
this  goodly  group  of  nations  may  stand  sponsor  to  a  broad  and  enlight- 
ened scheme  of  civilization  which  shall  eliminate  the  scourge  of  war 
and  yield  the  fruits  of  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  from  Alaska  to 
Patagonia.  [Applause.  ] 

It  was  nearly  4  o'clock  when  the  guests  were  escorted 
from  the  dining-room  to  the  carriages.  The  atmosphere 
was  quite  chilly  but  all  the  members  of  the  party  wrapped 
themselves  up  and  evinced  a  determination  to  do  the  whole 
of  the  programme.  The  sound  of  martial  music  and  the 
booming  of  cannon  greeted  the  long  procession  as  it  entered 
the  grounds  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home.  Governor 
Knox  and  staff  were  at  the  main  entrance  and  were  intro- 
duced to  the  delegates.  The  veterans  impressed  the  stran- 
gers with  the  warmth  of  their  welcome  and  did  themselves 
honor  by  the  flag  decorations  which  were  so  apparent  on 
all  the  buildings  at  the  Home. 

With  planing-mills,  furniture  factories,  tanneries,  and 
numerous  other  centers  of  industry  on  either  hand  the 
party  rode  on  to  the  Allis  Iron  Works.  These  they  exam- 
ined with  a  good  deal  of  apparent  interest  and  when  the 
tour  of  the  buildings  had  been  completed  were  driven  di- 
rectly to  the  Plankinton  House  for  dinner. 
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There  was  a  tremendous  crush  at  the  reception  given 
in  the  evening  by  Mr.  John  L.  Mitchell,  many  of  the  Mil- 
waukeeans  invited  being  unable  to  secure  admission  to 
the  beautifully  illuminated  and  decorated  mansion.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  party  were  received,  primarily,  by 
George  H.  Russell,  Frank  B.  Keene,  Clarence  S.  Brown, 
Fred.  B.  Ricketsoii,  Fred.  Magdeburg,  Otto  Falk,  William 
Mitchell,  and  William  Miller.  The  introductions  were  by 
Captain  John  G.  Bourke.  The  ladies  who  assisted  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell  in  receiving  were  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Andrews,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Camp,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Chapman, 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Petit,  Mrs.  William  Bigelow,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wall, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Chapin,  Mrs.  JVtax  Landauer,  Mrs.  James  S. 
Peck,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Elliott,  Mrs.  William  E.  Cramer,  Mrs. 
Frank  Falk,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Oberman,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Colby,  Mrs. 
W.  G.  Fitch,  Mrs.  William  Plankinton,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Jenkins, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Coleman,  Mrs.  James  M.  Pereles,  and  Mrs. 
William  Passmore.  Among  the  more  distinguished  citi' 
zens  of  Wisconsin  who  were  present  was  Governor  Hoard. 

At  midnight  (via  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway)  the  special  train  left  for  St.  Paul. 

TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 

THE   VISIT   TO   ST.  PAUL. 

The  welcome  accorded  the  visitors  by  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota commenced  at  Red  Wing,  where  a  reception  com- 
mittee from  the  city  of  St.  Paul  was  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  special  train.  The  party  was  composed  of  D.  M. 
Sullivan,  Gen.  C.  C.  Andrews,  W.  B.  Dean,  Judge  C.  E. 
Flaiidrau,  Charles  Nichols,  Capt.  G.  H.  Moffatt,  James 
Lockey,  W.  S.  Morton,  D.  H.  Moon,  J.  L.  Plinkinton,  A. 
S.  Tallinadge,  Thomas  Cochran,  jr.,  James  Suydam,  and 
R.  C.  Jefferson.  The  depot  at  St.  Paul  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  an  immense  and  interested  multitude,  the 
component  parts  of  which  were  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
greeting.  From  the  depot  the  party  proceeded  directly  to 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building,  at  the 
corner  of  Tenth  and  Minnesota  streets,  to  witness  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone.  At  the  building  there  was  an- 
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other  immense  crowd  which  filled  the  streets.  The 
building  and  the  heavy  machinery  for  hoisting  were  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  flags,  conspicuous  among  which  were 
the  colors  of  the  South  and  Central  American  States,  rep- 
resented in  the  delegation  of  distinguished  visitors.  The 
pupils  of  the  high  school  were  prestMit.  and  so  were  the 
officers  and  delegates  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Railway 
Krakemen,  the  latter  having  adjourned  their  session  for 
the  purpose  of  honoring  the  occasion. 

James  Suydam,  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  conducted  the  ceremonies.  In  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks  he  welcomed  the  delegates  to  witness  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone.  Following  this  there  was  an 
invocation  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Dawley,  of  St.  Paul.  Thomas 
Cochran,  jr.,  chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  then  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

A  leading  newspaper  of  this  country,  the  Boston  Herald,  has  lately 
said  in  its  columns:  "A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  without  a 
building  is  like  a  carpenter  without  tools — of  little  value.  It  must  have 
some  place  where  it  can  be  found,  where  its  efforts  for  good  are  planned 
and  developed,  and  from  whence  its  influence  spreads.  It  must  have 
not  only  a  pleasant  home,  attractive  to  young  men,  where  all  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  are  taught,  but  the  structure  should  also  be  supplied  with 
all  the  conveniences  and  equipments  for  its  multifarious  work.'' 

In  pursuance  of  their  belief  in  the  sentiments  so  well  expressed,  the 
St.  Paul  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  bought  this  lot  on  which 
we  now  stand  about  two  years  ago,  and  agreed  to  pay  therefor  $51,500. 
The  lot  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square  and  is  being  improved  l.\ 
a  building  to  cost,  when  finished  and  furnished,  $100,000.  The  build- 
ing is  to  have  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  upon  Tenth 
-treet,  by  seventy  feet  on  Minnesota  street,  with  an  L  extending  back 
iiixni  its  eastern  side  eighty  feet,  devoted  to  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
gymnasiums  in  the  country.  The  building  is  to  contain,  besides  the 
-ymnasium,  all  the  usual  working  conveniences  found  in  buildings 
of  this  character  throughout  the  continent,  namely,  reading-room. 
library,  members'  parlor,  committee-rooms,  toilet  rooms,  large  and  small 
lecture  rooms,  and  several  shops  to  be  rented  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing an  income.  The  upper  stories  of  the  building  are  to  be  devoted  to 
lodging-rooms  for  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  in  this  respect 
the  building  will  be  almost  unique,  there  being  but  one  other  in  the 
country,  the  one  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  which  furnishes  like  accom- 
modations. 


The  sum  of  $67,000  lias  already  been  subscribed  for  the  building 
fund,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  subscriptions  having  been  made,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  which  are  by  members  of  the  association. 
There  have  been  up  to  this  time  two  $10,000  and  one  $5,000  subscrip- 
tion, arid  from  these  large  sums  they  have  ranged  all  the  way  to  one 
cent,  which  was  the  first  money  actually  given  for  the  enterprise  by  a 
Christian  newspaper  man  of  this  city,  and  which  original  one  cent  is 
to-day  to  be  deposited,  with  other  articles  of  interest,  in  this  corner- 
stone. Nearly  $28,000  has  been  contributed  by  the  younger  members 
of  the  association  in  small  sums  and  at  much  personal  sacrifice. 

Upon  the  progress  of  this  building  we  invoke  anew,  and  in  this  pres- 
ence, from  the  time  when  the  corner-stone  shall  be  laid,  and  so  long  as 
it  shall  be  used  for  the  benignant  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  dedicated, 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  praying  that  its  influence  may  con- 
tribute to  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  this 
continent,  and  to  the  making  of  the  young  men  of  St.  Paul  Christian 
citizens  of  the  best  and  highest  type. 

It  was  expected  that  Delegate  Studebaker  would  be 
present  to  speak,  but  private  business  prevented  him 
from  leaving  home.  He  sent  the  following  to  be  read  for 
him: 

In  behalf  of  my  associates,  the  gentlemen  of  the  International 
American  Conference,  and  for  myself,  I  thank  you  for  honoring  UP 
with  an  invitation  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies.  It  gives  pleasure 
to  assist  in  so  momentous  a  work.  Your  people  have  made  us  royally 
welcome  to  your  beautiful  city.  You  have  made  us  feel  that  our  lines 
here  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Our  cup  of  creature  comforts  has 
been  made  to  run  over,  but  you  have  done  even  better  by  us  than  merely 
to  feed  us  sumptuously  and  pamper  us  with  luxury  and  ease.  You 
have  given  us  something  to  do.  You  have  kindly  permitted  us  to  share 
in  the  labor  of  placing  the  corner-stone  to  this  building.  All  honest 
toil  is  manly,  and  dignifies  the  worker;  but  to  lay  a  corner-stone,  to 
contribute  something  even  as  a  formality  toward  the  erection  of  an 
imposing  edifice — this  is  honor  indeed.  The  honor  becomes  peculiarly 
distinguished  when  the  building  is  being  raised  to  serve  the  lofty  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  mankind. 

I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  telling  the  story  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  work.  Others  are  better  able  to  do  the  theme 
justice  than  I  am.  There  is  but  one  aspect  of  this  question  that  I  will 
touch  upon — its  relation  to  the  business  world.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
say  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  work  has  no  relation 
to  business;  that  its  field  is  purely  one  of  moral  sentiment.  Some  are 
doubtless  shortsighted  enough  to  think  that  the  commercial  world  is 
not  debtor  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organizations.  I 
believe  this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  I  think  no  class  in  society  reaps  a  more 
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i-.-rtain  <>r  dinvt  reward  from  the  influence  exerted  to  Christianize 
young  men  than  those  wlio  are  engaged  in  mechanical  arts,  matters 
relating  to  transportation.  ;lll(l  ni  merchandise.  A  few  words  only  will 
>utliee  to  show  tins  to  IK-  true.  The  very  groundwork  and  prime  essen- 
tial of  these  lines  of  business  is  security.  Man,  in  his  natural  state,  is  a 
savage.  His  law  is  his  present  need,  or  passion,  or  desire,  lie  owns 
no  authority  but  force  or  tear.  Christianize  him  and  his  whole  being 
i-  revolutionized.  His  moral  nature  is  then  awakened  and  educated. 
He  bows  to  a  new  factor,  whose  name  is  conscience.  To  perform  duty 
is  now  his  aim.  Right  is  the  principle  that  governs.  No  longer  is  he 
a  slave  to  ignorance.  Prejudice  and  evil  relax  their  grasp  on  him.  No 
longer  does  he  steal,  burn  bridges,  block  railway  trains,  tear  up  tracks, 
apply  the  torch,  or  resort  to  the  knife  or  dynamite.  Peace  hath  now 
her  victories,  and  the  fruits  of  these  are  generous  increase,  abundance. 
and  blessing. 

I  do  not  mean  that  manufacturers,  traders,  and  the  managers  of  the 
great  lines  of  transportation  are  alone  interested  in  the  work  of  re- 
claiming and  improving  the  condition  of  young  men.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  universe  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter. 
Indeed,  unless  manufacturers  may  peaceably  pursue  their  vocation, 
unless  railroad  and  steam-ship  lines  can  safely  carry  passengers  and 
freight,  and  unless  the  busy  marts  of  trade  are  unmolested  in  the  oper- 
ation of  their  vast  exchanges,  subject  only  to  the  proper  legal  restric- 
tions, chaos  will  come  again,  and  general  hardship  involve  all  classes 
and  people  alike.  But  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  banker,  the  gro- 
cer, the  dry-goods  house,  the  carriage-maker,  the  railroad  president, 
and  all  managers  of  great  commercial  interests  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  whatever  tends  to  humanize,  to  educate,  and  upbuild  physic- 
ally, intellectually,  and  morally  the  young  men  of  to-day.  Remove 
evil  from  the  earth  and  Eden  will  bloom  again.  Give  the  world  plenty 
of  young  men  of  high  and  sturdy  character  and  republics  are  safe.  So 
to  every  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  organization  I  say  God  be 
with  you  and  prosper  you.  For  you  in  particular  my  prayers  will  be 
<  >tfered.  Your  mission  is  a  high  one. 

Let  us  say  to  the  business  men  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  permanence  and  success  of  your  important  institutions  and 
the  future  growth  and  progress  of  your  magnificent  city,  give  a  help- 
ing hand  to  your  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  As  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters  often  returns  to  bless  the  giver,  or  as  the  bounty  of 
harvest  rewards  the  sower,  so  you  will  as  a  city  and  a  people  receive 
back  in  material  advantages  and  blessings  many  times  multiplied  the 
largess  that  you  may  bestow  in  aid  of  your  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Studebaker,  Ex-Senator  S.  J.  R. 
M'-Millan,  a  former  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  conducted  the  formal  ceremony, 
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assisted  by  Captain  Berkey  and  R.  C.  Jefferson.     The  fol- 
lowing is  the  substance  of  Mr.  McMillan's  address: 

More  than  one  thousand  eight  hundred  years  ago  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  stood  in  the  Areopagus,  and,  addressing  the  learned  audi- 
ence before  him,  proclaimed  to  them  the  true  God  and  the  resui  rection 
of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and  declared  to  them  that  this  God  had 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  had  determined  the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation.  In  tliis  declaration  of  the  being  and  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  the  great  preacher  gave  to  the  world  the 
fundamental  tenets  from  which  have  sprung  the  Christian  civilization 
which  now  blesses  the  world  and  is  destined  to  shed  its  benign  influ- 
ence over  every  nation  on  the  globe.  The  Christian  principle  is  not 
only  the  preservative  element  of  civilization,  but  it  invigorates,  ex- 
pands, and  develops  it.  Its  very  essence  is  to  purify  and  elevate  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  to  dignify  and  ameliorate  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  man.  Its  unselfish  nature  finds  in  every  man  a 
brother,  and  delights  in  every  act  of  love  or  mercy.  It  is  ingenious  to 
bless  mankind.  The  temples  of  Christian  worship,  the  colleges  and 
schools,  the  hospitals,  asylums  and  Christian  homes,  and  helpful  insti- 
tutions of  every  variety  are  the  manifestations  of  its  influence.  Among 
the  later  of  its  beneficent  results  is  to  be  noticed  the  organization  and 
development  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  care  and  the  cultivation  of  the  moral,  spiritual,  physi- 
cal, and  social  welfare  of  young  men.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land 
find  helpful  friends.  The  unwary  are  protected,  the  tempted  are 
delivered,  the  sad  are  comforted,  and  the  sick  are  ministered  to.  To- 
day, the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  is  the  occasion  of  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  St. 
Paul.  Let  it  be  laid  reverently  in  "His  name."  May  the  structure 
rise  in  its  strength  and  beauty  and  remain  a  monument  of  the  Christian 
civilization  of  our  land. 

The  corner-stone  was  then  laid  in  place,  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  ceremony  Delegate  Bolet  Peraza,  of 
Venezuela,  was  introduced.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

Before  I  utter  the  few  words  I  shall  say  let  there  be  a  salute  on  be- 
half of  the  delegates  to  the  International  Congress  for  the  noble  and 
generous  people  of  St.  Paul. 

A  series  of  loud  cheers  followed,  and  then  Delegate 
Peraza  continued: 

It  is  a  circumstance  to  be  noted  that  the  warmth  of  greeting  and  the 
heartfelt  interest  of  the  American  people  towards  the  representatives 
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of  the  southern  countries  increases  as  we  come  westward.  In  the  New 
England  State-;  we  were  received  as  cherished  Bursts.  In  New  York 
ami  Michigan  they  treated  us  as  friends.  In  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  we  have  l>een  received  as  brothers.  Yon  have  not  Keen  con- 
tent >imply  to  treat  us  with  hospitality:  you  have  gone  further  than 
that,  and  now  admit  us  as  participants  in  events  which  are  to  become 
historical.  You  invite  us  to  take  part  in  a  ceremony  that  will  l>e  re- 
memlHTed  for  years  to  come.  I  hope  you  will  tell  future  generations 
of  the  men  from  the  south  countries  who  came  here,  who  spoke  a 
language  you  could  not  understand,  but  whose  intense  gratification 
you  could  discern  by  their  smiling  faces  and  the  flashing  of  their  black 
.  \  ea.  1  tru>t  you  will  tell  to  your  children  how  these  foreigners — not 
strangers,  but  brothers  —visited  your  city  and  admired  your  institutions, 
rejoiced  in  your  liberty,  and  wondered  at  your  commerce.  Tell  your 
children  also  that  this  group  of  men  proceeded  to  Washington,  and 
there  assembled  with  representatives  of  your  own  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  into  practical  shape  the  sentiment  and  the  ideas  aroused 
by  what  we  have  seen,  so  that  this  wonderful  stream  of  commerce 
shall  spread  over  all  the  continent  we  love  so  much.  Bring  your  chil- 
dren to  this  spot,  and  tell  them  that  one  of  these  foreign  brothers  put 
his  hand  upon  this  stone,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Three  Americas  in- 
voked blessings  upon  this  enterprise  and  wished  a  Godspeed  for  all 
these  generous  people.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

Grand  Master  Wilkinson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Brakemen,  was  then  introduced.  He  said: 

Words  can  not  express  my  appreciation  of  our  reception  here.  This 
is  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  our  record.  May  the  city  fully  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  grand  enterprise,  and  may  all  the  glory  redound  to  the 
praise  of  Him  in  whose  name  this  work  is  undertaken. 

The  multitude  joined  in  singing  "  My  Country,  'tis  of 
Thee,"  Rev.  Dr.  Heath  pronounced  the  benediction,  and 
the  proceedings  came  to  a  conclusion. 

It  was  noon  when  the  City  Hall  was  reached.  Governor 
MiTrium,  with  the  following  members  of  the  reception 
committee,  were  waiting  in  the  mayor's  rooms :  Ex- 
Governors  Ramsey,  Sibley,  and  Hubbard;  Senator  Mc- 
Millan, Archbishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Gilbert,  Dr.  Christ  jr. 
General  Johnson,  Hon.  Albert  Scheffer,  State  Auditor 
Braden,  State  Treasurer  Bobleter,  Secretary  of  State  Matt- 
son,  Attorney-General  Clapp,  Hon.  Gordon  E.  Cole,  Will- 
iam M.  Bushnell,  D.  A.  Monfort,  and  R.  A.  Finch.  When 
the  delegates  had  been  introduced  to  the  members  of  the 
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committee  Mr.  D.  A.  Monfort  stepped  forward  and  deliv- 
ered the  following  formal  address  of  welcome: 

In  welcoming  you  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  the  city  of  St.  Paul 
I  have  the  honor  of  conveying  to  you  an  expression  of  the  pleasure 
your  visit  causes  our  citizens,  and  the  gratification  they  experience  in 
thus  having  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  meeting  so  many  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  our  sister  States,  and  also  of  manifesting 
their  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  you  will  soon 
meet  to  consider  and  discuss. 

Before  proceeding  to  more  particular  introductions,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  say  that  among  those  gathered  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  welcoming  and  greeting  you,  and  whom  you  see  before  you, 
there  are  some  who,  among  our  most  honored  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens, in  addition  to  being  the  very  earliest  pioneers  of  civilization  in  this 
entire  region,  and  who,  within  the  period  of  their  own  lives,  have  seen 
its  marvelous  transformation  from  an  unbroken  wilderness,  occupied 
only  by  wild  beasts  and  warlike  savages,  into  the  fruitful  and  populous 
country  you  now  behold.  There  are  at  least  some  among  them  who, 
almost  on  this  very  spot,  where  now  stands  a  city  of  200,000  inhabi- 
tants, have  endured  not  only  the  privations  and  hardships  common  to 
all  settlers  in  a  new  country,  but  who  often  have  been  solely  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  watchfulness  and  courage  for  the  protection  of 
their  lives  against  the  bullets  and  scalping  knives  of  savage  and  vin- 
dictive foes.  The  record  of  the  early  lives  of  these  men  would  be  a  re- 
-flection  of  forms  and  conditions  of  life  which  have  now  ceased,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  exist  here  or  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  especially  inter- 
esting to  you  to  meet  with  them  as  representatives  of  a  class  to  whom,  by 
reason  of  the  changed  conditions  consequent  upon  the  rapid  extension 
of  modern  civilization,  there  can  be  no  successors  on  this  continent. 

There  are  here  present  the  first  governor  of  Minnesota  under  its  Ter- 
ritorial organization,  its  first  governor  under  a  State  organization,  and 
its  present  governor.  Between  the  administration  of  the  two  first  and 
that  of  the  last  there  intervenes  a  period  of  less  than  half  the  ordinary 
span  of  a  man's  life,  and  yet  it  has  sufficed  to  produce  changes  in  the 
territory  which  has  been  successively  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions greater  than  has  perhaps  occurred  during  the  same  interval  in 
any  other  equally  extensive  area  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  attrib- 
ute this  unprecedented  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the 
State  and  the  happy  and  generally  prosperous  conditions  of  our  people 
partly  to  our  system  of  government,  partly  to  the  richness  of  our  soil 
and  the  salubrity  of  our  climate,  but  also  largely  to  the  character  of 
our  citizens  as  formed  by  our  system  of  public  schools  and  general  edu- 
cation. I  again  beg  to  express  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  St. 
Paul  the  pleasure  your  visit  affords  them,  and  shall  now  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  you  to  a  number  of  our  citizens,  who  desire  to  extend  to 
you  their  personal  welcome  and  greetings. 
5U3A— VOL  3 11 
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Tho  council  chamber  was  the  next  place  to  be  visited, 
and  in  that  great  apart  incut  had  been  aggregated  a  re. 
markable  collection  of  flic  products  of  the  Northwest; 
(train,  .grasses,  vegetables,  minerals,  wool,  and  niannlart  - 
ured  articles  were  attractively  displayed.  General  Immi- 
gration Agent  Groat  and  W.  M.  Bnshnell  gave  the  visi- 
tors all  desired  information. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  residence  of  Governor 
Merriam.  and  was  a  magnificent  affair.  Among  the  prom- 
inent citizens  present  were:  Archbishop  Ireland,  Judges 
Collins,  Mitchell  and  Dickinson,  Senator  Sabin,  James  J. 
Hill,  State  Superintendent  Kiehle,  Hans  Mattson,  W.  W. 
Braden,  Public  Examiner  Kenyon,  ex-Senator  McMillan, 
Rev.  S.  G.  Smith,  Adjutant-General  Mullin,  Secretary 
Tallinadge,  Alderman  Bickel,  Alderman  Sullivan,  and 
George  R.  Finch. 

At  2.30  o'clock  carriages  were  at  the  door  and  the  party 
went  out  for  an  afternoon  drive,  in  the  course  of  which  an 
exhibition  of  fire-department  agility  was  witnessed. 

A  full  dress  reception  at  the  Hotel  Ryan  commenced  at 
9  o'clock,  and  was  a  most  popular  success.  The  recept  ion 
committee  consisted  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Merriam,  Mayor 
and  Miss  Smith,  General  and  Mrs.  Ruger,  Judge  and  Miss 
Nelson,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Gilfillan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Deane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Finch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L. 
Schurmeier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Tarbox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Driscoll,  sr. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Baker,  Col.  and  Mrs.  D. 
A.  Montfort,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Livingstone,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Pope. 

TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 

THE   VISIT  TO  MINNEAPOLIS. 

Minneapolis  had  its  representatives  at  the  Hotel  Ryan 
early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  October  25,  and  when  the 
train  bearing  the  excursionists  left  the  smaller  for  the 
larger  of  the  twin  cities  it  had  on  board  Mayor  Babb,  C. 
M.  Loring,  F.  L.  Greenleaf,  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  G.  A.  Brackett, 
Charles  R.  Chute,  G.  B.  Kirkbride,  and  B.  F.  Nelson.  A 
multitude  of  Minneapolitans  received  the  party  at  the 
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depot,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  crowd  accompanied 
the  visitors  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  where,  after  the 
introductions  had  been  made,  Mayor  Babb  delivered  him- 
self of  the  speech. of  welcome,  as  follows: 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  have  been  sufferers  from  overmuch 
oratory.  I  am  determined  that  whatever  complaints  you  may  see  fit  to 
make  against  Minneapolis  you  shall  not  say  that  we  bored  you  with 
speeches.  I  have  already  registered  my  vow  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  you 
should  not  be  troubled  in  any  such  way.  Gentlemen,  we  will  make  no 
formal  speeches,  but  we  will  present  to  your  attention  some  facts  in  the 
way  of  buildings  and  public  improvements  more  eloquent  than  words. 
Doubtless,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  you  will  hear  some  extravagant 
stories  of  the  development  of  Minneapolis,  but  if  you  will  confine  your 
attention  to  what  you  really  see  you  will  receive  enough  to  impress  the 
least  lively  imagination.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  is  a  city 
which  in  twenty  years  has  sprung  from  8,000  people  to  250,000.  Such 
figures  as  those  are  more  eloquent  than  any  words  I  could  utter.  In 
this  room  where  we  are  now  standing  more  wheat  is  sold  in  one  day 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world.  We  will  show  you  two  flour  mills 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  12,000  barrels.  We  will  show  you  a  high  school 
that  is  second  to  none  in  the  country;  it  is  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
State  University,  which  is  also  situated  in  our  city,  and  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  show  you  if  there  were  time.  The  weather  is  some- 
what against  us;  that  is  a  matter  that  with  all  our  appliances  we  are  as 
yet  unable  to  control.  I  entreat  of  you  that  you  do  not  let  this  gloomy 
day  color  your  impression  of  Minneapolis.  We  would  have  been  glad 
to  welcome  you  in  our  glorious  Indian  summer,  an  institution  that  is 
peculiarly  North  American,  but  as  it  is  I  hope  the  warmth  of  our  greet- 
ing will  make  you  forget  that  the  day  is  rainy  and  disagreeable.  In 
the  name  of  the  250,000  citizens  of  Minneapolis,  I  welcome  you. 

Delegate  Trescot  responded  in  the  following  terms: 

All  I  can  say  in  reply  to  the  welcome  of  your  good  mayor  is  that  we 
have  been  so  heartily  welcomed  in  every  city  we  have  visited  that  we 
have  exhausted  the  three  languages  in  our  replies.  But,  nevertheless, 
on  behalf  of  my  brother  visitors,  I  thank  you  sincerely  and  heartily. 
After  this  visit  here  we  shall  abandon  the  Northwest  and  proceed 
homeward.  I  thank  the  cities  and  the  people  for  their  generous  and 
unstinted  hospitality.  May  the  cities  of  the  glorious  Northwest  grow 
in  strength,  and  may  this  great  expanse  of  country  widen  and  grow 
prosperous  until  they  have  expanded  to  their  uttermost,  and  become 
the  richest  and  most  prosperous  spots  on  earth. 

First  among  the  institutions  of  Minneapolis  to  be  visited 
was  the  High  School,  where  the  visitors  spent  a  pleas- 
ant hour  or  so.  Then,  forsaking  reluctantly  the  interest- 
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ing  aggregation  of  feminine  beauty,  the  delegates  and 
their  attache's  were  taken  to  the  great  Washburn  "  A " 
flour-mill.  Souvenir  pamphlets  were  distributed  to  the 
party  and  the  establishment  was  hurriedly  inspected.  The 
1'illsbury  "A"  mill  was  next  visited  and  a  good  deal  of 
time  was  given  it  because  it  was  the  largest  mill  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Each  of  the  strangers  received  a  hearty 
hand-shake  from  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
and  when  the  company  had  been  suitably  subdivided 
guides  were  assigned  to  make  all  things  plain. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  West  Hotel  at  1  o'clock.  An 
hour  later  and  the  visitors  were  in  carriages  once  more, 
off  for  an  inspection  of  the  Hall  &  Shevlin  saw-mill  and 
for  a  ride  around  and  through  the  residence  portion  of 
the  city. 

Members  of  the  city  council  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinguished Minneapolitans  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the 
guests  of  the  day  at  the  West  Hotel  early  in  the  evening. 
The  affair  was  informal  in  every  respect  and  was  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  A  song  and  a  story  by  E.  B.  Hay,  of 
Washington,  were  welcome  contributions  to  the  occasion, 
much  appreciated  and  loudly  applauded. 

The  social  feature  of  the  day  was  the  reception,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  more  prominent 
people  of  the  city.  Introductions  were  attended  to  by 
Charles  R.  Chute,  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the 
following-named  members  of  the  reception  committee: 
Mayor  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Babb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  John- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Wymaii,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Gale," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Greenleaf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dorillus 
Morrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Loring,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Brackett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Langdon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Blethen,  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  James  S.  Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Eastman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  De  Laittre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Haskell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Bassett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Jackson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Moul- 
ton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Koon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  McC.  Reeve,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Steele, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F,  M.  Seniple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Trues- 
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dale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hill,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Raymond. 

The  reception  closed  shortly  before  11  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  the  special  train  pulled  out  for  Sioux  City  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railway  Company.  Acting  as  an  escort  were  Mayor 
Cleland,  of  Sioux  City,  J.  P.  Allison,  and  James  E.  Booge. 
Other  members  of  the  reception  committee  which  went  to 
Minneapolis  to  meet  the  delegates  were  Aldermen  W. 
E.  Cody  and  W.  E.  Powell,  John  Hornick,  James  V. ' 
Mahoney,  and  J.  R.  Kathrens;  these  followed  immediately 
after  the  special  train. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

THE  VISIT  TO   SIOUX  CITY. 

The  city  of  the  Corn  Palace  was  reached  shortly  after  8 
o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  within  an  hour  of 
arrival  the  delegates  were  admiring  the  appearance  of  the 
mounted  Knights  of  Pythias  and  of  Company  H,  Iowa 
National  Guard,  as  the  procession  moved  toward  the 
Peavey  Grand  Opera  House,  where  a  formal  welcome  was 
extended  the  party.  The  opera  house,  which  had  been 
tastefully  decorated  for.  the  occasion,  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  and  a  great  multitude  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  unable  to  obtain  admission. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mayor  Cleland,  who 
said: 

Brother  Americans :  We  are  here  this  morning  to  welcome  you  to 
our  city  and  to  our  State  and  to  the  great  Northwest.  It,  perhaps, 
would  be  proper  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind  to  advert  generally  to 
our  local  importance,  and  so  forth,  and  while  I  have  some  carefully 
prepared  statistics  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  read 
them.  I  understand  that  you  have  heard  something  of  them.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  Governor  Larrabee,  who  will  say  a  word 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  State. 

Governor  Larrabee  said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  our  people,  to  meet  you  and 
to  greet  you  this  morning  upon  your  first  entrance  to  this  great  gate- 
way on  the  northwestern  border  of  our  State.  It  would  have  pleased 
our  people  very  much  could  you  have  made  it  convenient  to  spend  a 
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few  days  within  our  borders,  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  \v»-  can  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  our  State  Capital.  While  we 
have  much  to  show  you  there,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  pleasing 
for  us  to  have  extended  our  cordial  greetings  there.  We  have  two 
million  people  in  Iowa,  and  if  you  judge  of  their  enterprise  and  prog-' 
ressby  what  you  see  in  this  beautiful  Corn  Palace  City,  I  think  yon 
will  get  a  fair  estimate  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  State.  These  peo- 
ple have  selected  our  distinguished  Senator,  William  B.  Allison,  to 
welcome  you,  whom  I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  our  people  will  endorse  most  heartily  what  he 
will  say. 

Hearty  applause  greeted  the  governor's  remarks,  ;ind 
the  sounds  of  approval  continued  until  Senator  Allison 
was  fully  ready  to  speak.  The  Senator's  remarks  were  as 
follows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  Congress  of  America :  We  cordially 
greet  you  in  this  portion  of  our  country  and  congratulate  you  that  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  great  beauties  which  you  have  before  you  you 
are  to  see  much  of  our  people  and  much  of  what  we  are  doing  here. 
We  anticipate  from  this  Congress  great  results.  Our  country,  like 
yours,  is  a  new  country,  compared  with  the  Old  World.  We  are  en- 
gaged here,  as  you  are  south  of  us,  in  developing  a  civilization  that  is 
entirely  new.  You  have  seen  something  of  our  progress  as  you  have 
passed  through  our  country.  You  are  now  in  the  midst  of  an  agricult- 
ural country.  The  State  of  Iowa  is  especially  so.  We  regard  corn 
here  as  king,  and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  visiting  his  palace 
in  a  few  minutes.  We  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  Central  and  South  America.  We  have  seen  that  while  we 
are  growing  and  developing  in  the  North,  you,  too,  have  within  the 
last  few  years  enjoyed  a  growth  and  development  marvelous  in  its 
character  and  nature.  You  have  many  things  that  you  produce  that 
we  do  not  and  can  not;  we  have  some  things  that  we  produce  that 
perhaps  you  do  not  and  will  not.  Ours  is  a  country  of  peace ;  it  is  a 
Republic  governed  and  controlled  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion  : 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  all  of  the  countries  south  to  Patagonia, 
although  not  all  republics,  are  likewise,  practically,  governed  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  the  people  controlling  their  destinies  and 
their  policies.  Now  one  trouble  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  is  that 
if  we  should  desire  to  make  a  journey  to  you,  or  you  wish  to  make  a 
journey  to  us,  we  were  obliged  to  cross  the  ocean  and  then  re-cross  it. 
I  think  I  speak  for  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  America  when  1 
say  that  rich  as  we  are  and  strong  as  we  are  we  are  now  more  ready 
than  ever  before  to  establish  between  your  countries  and  ours  such 
cordial  relations  as  will  enable  us  to  engage  in  direct  commerce  with 
you.  [Applause.] 
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I  know  in  this  regard  and  in  this  wish  you  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  us  hitherto,  but  I  think  we  are  rapidly  coming  to  your  views  in  that 
regard.  We  are  also  cherishing  the  sincere  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  may  be  able  to  unite  the  two  great  oceans  by  means  of  an 
interoceanic  canal,  which  will  bring  the  people  who  dwell  upon  the 
Pacific  side  of  South  America  and  Central  America  in  more  cordial  re- 
lations with  those  of  us  who  dwell  nearer  the  Atlantic,  and  that  our 
commerce  on  both  shores  of  these  two  great  oceans  will  mingle  as  their 
waters  in  a  few  years.  [Applause.]  These  are  some  of  the  things  we 
can  look  forward  to,  I  think,  in  the  near  future.  I  will  not  anticipate 
your  deliberations  by  saying  what  you  can  do  or  will  do  in  this  con- 
gress about  to  assemble  ;  I  can  only  say  that  the  American  people  hope 
that  from  it  and  through  it  and  out  of  it  may  grow  more  cordial  social 
and  commercial  relations  with  all  of  our  neighbors  who  dwell  south  of 
us.  [Applause.]  We  know  how  long  it  takes  to  deliberate  upon  the 
details  of  this  hoped-for  cordial,  social,  and  commercial  intimacy,  but 
I  think  I  can  say  for  those  who  dwell  here  in  Iowa  that  we  hail  with 
gratitude  and  gladness  anything  that  you  may  or  can  do  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Although  you  are  now  in  the  heart  of  our  continent,  yet  it  is  true 
that  we  are  as  near  to  the  capital  of  your  Colombia  as  we  are  to  Portland, 
one  of  the  places  you  have  visited  on  this  journey.  We  are  here  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River,  a  river  that  is  navigable  for  more  than 
1,000  miles  beyond  where  we  dwell.  Its  waters  flow  into  the  Mississippi 
and  through  that  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  lie  here  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  in  Iowa,  these  two  great  rivers  forming  our 
east  and  west  boundary.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  people  feel  in  this 
heart  of  the  continent  that  we  are  your  near  neighbors  and  wish  to  be 
your  friends.  We  go  by  water  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  easy 
sailing  into  the  Caribbean  sea,  thence  to  you.  We  not  only  have  that, 
but  to-day  we  have  all-rail  communication,  owned  by  a  single  railway 
under  a  single  management,  from  this  city  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 
Theref ore  you  can  see  how  near  these  great  questions  are  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Iowa,  and  we  bid  you  Godspeed  in  the  great  work  that 
y«u  have  in  hand.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it,  and  desire  by 
every  means  practicable  to  promote  a  cordial,  sincere,  commercial, 
and  social  friendship  with  you. 

Now,  on  behalf  of  all  our  people,  I  extend  to  you  a  sincei'e  and  hearty 
welcome.  I  am  sorry  that  your  rapid  flight  through  these  prairies  and 
states  of  the  northwest  will  prevent  you  from  seeing  what  we  are  and 
what  we  do,  but  we  hope  that  you  will  see  something  from  the  faces 
that  gladden  you  and  welcome  you  of  what  our  people  are  and  of  what 
we  feel  towards  those  who  come  among  us  from  our  neighboring  sister 
States.  Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  welcome  you  heartily  and  sincerely 
into  our  country  and  into  this  State.  It  is  but  a  type  of  our  country. 
[Applause.] 

Mayor  Cleland  then  introduced  Carlos  Martinez  Silva, 
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of  Colombia,  who  responded  in  behalf  of  the  visitors.  He 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause,  and  when  he 
closed  the  large  audience  cheered  him  enthusiastic-ally. 
He  said: 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Governor,  Mr.  Senator:  It  is  a  cause  of  lively  satis- 
faction and  of  high  honor  for  us  that,  upon  our  arrival  in  this  interest- 
ing city,  the  addressof  welcome  should  be  made  by  one  so  distinguished 
and  eminent  as  yourself.  You  doubly  represent  your  jteople  on  this 
occasion.  Your  amiable  and  cordial  expressions  are  the  faithful  echo 
of  the  sentiments  of  those  in  whose  name  you  speak. 

We  know  by  experience  the  worth  and  significance  of  your  words. 
Among  this  great  American  people — noble,  simple,  and  generous — out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  as  say  the  seriptuivs. 

Our  vocabulary  of  thanks  is  already  exhausted,  but  our  hearts  reveal 
from  day  to  day  a  sentiment  of  fraternal  sympathy,  of  warm  esteem, 
for  the  people  of  this  great  republic,  which  we  have  always  regarded  as 
a  friend,  but  which  from  to-day  must  forever  be  our  elder  sister. 

In  the  name  of  my  colleagues,  overpowered  with  gratitude,  I  beg  you 
to  receive  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  to  believe  that  we.  the 
Americans  of  the  south,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  Castile,  have 
one  virtue  which  is  our  seal  of  honor;  that  of  knowing  how  to  love  and 
how  to  thank. 

Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  was  called  for.  He  was  presented 
by  Mayor  Cleland  and,  when  the  plaudits  which  greeted 
him  had  ceased,  said: 

Brothers  of  South  America:  It  is  deemed  appropriate  by  our  friends 
assembled  that  a  response  to  the  generous  sentiments  expressed  by 
your  representative  should  be  made,  and  I  have  to  say,  in  the  mo- 
ment that  I  shall  speak,  that  within  my  knowledge  of  diplomatic 
history  there  has  been  no  event  so  significant  in  the  series  of  events  of 
which  this  is  an  illustration.  Diplomacy  as  illustrated  by  the  Republics 
of  the  American  continents  comes  to  us  now  not  merely  with  the 
credentials  of  the  Government,  but  with  the  credentials  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  It  speaks  not  alone  from  the  intellect,  but  it  speaks 
from  the  heart.  [Applause.]  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions diplomats  unseal  their  lips,  take  from  their  communications  the 
seal  of  confidence,  and  from  the  heart  of  one  liberty-loving  people 
there  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  other  liberty-loving  people  the  senti- 
ments of  fraternity  and  good-will,  not  envious  of  the  prosperity  of  each 
other,  but  with  the  desire  for  4he  prosperity  of  all  and  of  each  of  the 
countries  represented.  You,  sir,  who  have  represented  the  other 
American  delegates  on  this  occasion,  have  spoken  in  that  manner  to 
the  American  people,  and  your  sentiments  are  appreciated  by  your 
colleagues.  Let  us  all  have  the  high  gratification  that  this  interna- 
tional confidence  marks  an  era  in  the  rules  and  annals  of  diplomatic 
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history.  It  tells  us  that  we,  who  have  our  own  grand  institutions,  have 
not  only  set  examples  in  the  past  for  the  struggling  nations  of  the  older 
world,  but  have  given  them  a  new  example  of  Christianity's  advance- 
ment in  a  union  of  the  hearts  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  determined 
to  establish  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  two  western  continents,  an 
example  to  be  emulated  by  Christianity  throughout  the  world.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Here  in  Iowa  the  sentiments  to  which  I  have  alluded  have  a  their  source 
in  the  hearts  of  all  our  people,  without  exception,  and  I  am  glad  to  see, 
gentlemen,  that  you  are  working  in  that  aspect  and  direction  as  heartily 
as  in  the  aspect  of  the  material  interests  of  the  country  which  you 
severally  represent.  Since  1821,  when  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  an- 
nounced, the  heart  of  the  American  people  has  responded  to  every 
movement  of  liberty  and  progress  in  all  the  States  of  South  and  Central 
America.  God  grant  that  you  may  be  successful  in  the  direction  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  that  those  material  means  for  bringing 
about  the  results  to  which  Senator  Allison  has  alluded  will  be  sue' 
cessfully  employed  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Let  us 
know  each  other  better,  and  we  shall  love  each  other,  I  am  sure,  with 
all  our  hearts  henceforth  and  forever.  [Applause.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Kasson's  speech  James  V. 
Mahoney,  who  was  sitting  near  the  stage,  rose  from  his 
seat  and  addressing  the  Mayor,  said: 

The  people  of  Sioux  City  are  desirous  of  seeing  and  hearing  from 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  has  charge  of  this  excursion. 

The  Mayor  brought  Mr.  Curtis  to  the  foot-lights,  and 
he  was  greeted  with  applause.  Mr.  Curtis  bowed  and 
said: 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  to  return 
thanks  for  this  kind  welcome. 

The  visitors  and  the  committee  then  filed  out  by  way  of 
the  main  entrance,  the  majority  of  the  large  audience 
considerately  remaining  seated  until  the  distinguished 
party  had  left  the  Opera-house. 

The  trip  from  the  Opera  House  to  the  Corn  Palace 
was  made  in  carriages,  the  occupants  of  which  were  con- 
stantly saluted  by  -the  populace  that  crowded  the  side- 
walks. At  the  palace  everybody  in  the  procession  alighted 
and  entered  the  unique  structure,  where  many  of  the 
prominent  people  of  the  city  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
them.  The  building  and  its  corn-constructed  works  of 
art  were  admired  and  praised  without  stint  until  the  time 
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arrived  for  departure.  Accompanied  in  the  majority  of 
instances  by  ladies,  the  members  of  the  party  walked  to 
the  depot  and  reciprocated  some  of  the  kindness  shown 
them  by  displaying  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  the  spe- 
cial train.  Before  leaving  each  of  the  excursionists  was 
presented  with  a  solid  gold  "  Corn  Palace  "  medal. 

A  reception  committee  from  Omaha  was  ready  to  take 
charge  of  the  delegates  as  soon  as  Sioux  City  released  its 
hospitable  grip.  The  committee  consisted  of  D.  H. 
Wheeler,  Euclid  Martin,  C.  F.  Goodman,  Benjamin  Gal- 
lagher, James  Stephenson,  W.  E.  Amiin,  W.  N.  Nason, 
J.  L.  McCague,  P.  E.  Her,  E.  Rosewater,  H.  H.  Meday, 
H.  U.  Burt,  H..  S.  Jayues,  Col.  C.  M.  Terrell  and  Max 
Meyer. 

Departure  took  place  according  to  schedule  at  11 
o'clock.  At  11.45  a  stop  was  made  at  Pender,  Nebr., 
where  a  number  of  Omaha  and  Winnebago  Indians 
danced  after  their  own  fashion  and  greeted  several  of 
the  dignitaries  who  got  off  the  train  to  witness  the  per- 
formance. Each  of  the  visitors  was  presented  with  a 
badge  by  the  citizens  of  Pender. 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Florence  to  allow  the  dele- 
gates to  see  Omaha's  water- works  other  members  of  the 
reception  committee  than  those  already  named  were  in 
waiting.  They  were  Mayor  W.  J.  Broatch,  chairman, 
Senator  Paddock,  John  McClintock,  J.  A.  Creighton,  M. 
Lee,  G.  W.  Holdredge,  Representative  W.  J.  Conn  ell, 
Ex-Representative  J.  A.  McShane,  General  J.  R.  Brooke 
and  Thomas  L.  Kimball. 

The  Webster  street  depot  was  reached  at  3.30  p.  m. 
A  number  of  prominent  Xeln-askans  boarded  the  train 
and  continued  with  the  party  while  a  trip  was  being 
made  to  South  Omaha  and  the  stock-yards.  The  later 
arrivals  were  Representative  Dorsey,  Councilman  C.  L. 
Chaff ee,  E.  W.  Davis,  Jacob  Counsman,  and  F.  E.  Bailey; 
Charles  Dewey,  Frank  Colpetzer,  B.  B.  Wood,  W.  N. 
Babcock,  C.  N.  Dietz,  Fred  Gray,  J.  J.  Brown,  Thomas 
<  >rr  and  J.  A.  Wakefield.  The  Department  of  the  Platte, 
U.  S.  A.,  was  represented  hy  Major  Peter  D.  Vroom,  Ma- 
jor Benham,  and  Captain  John  Snipson. 
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There  was  no  stop  made  in  South  Omaha  and  the  pack- 
ing-houses were  inspected  from  the  windows  of  the  mov- 
ing train,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  a  great  many 
people.  Unavoidable  delays  earlier  in  the  day  caused 
this  excision  in  the  programme;  it  was  necessary  that  the 
party  reach  the  hotel  in  time  for  dinner. 

Carriages  were  taken  at  the  Union  Pacific  depot  and  the 
visitors  were  driven  to  the  Paxton  Hotel.  The  rotunda 
and  main  staircase  of  the  hotel  were  most  elaborately 
decorated  with  bunting  and  with  palms  and  other  growing 
plants.  The  numerous  pillars  were  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  roses  and  smilax.  While  the  band  of  the  Second 
United  States  Infantry  rendered  appropriate .  music  the 
delegation,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  committeemen, 
ascended  to  the  balcony  above  the  rotunda. 

The  great  crowd  was  called  to  order  by  Mayor  Broatch, 
who,  addressing  the  distinguished  visitors,  said  : 

Gentlemen,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  to  our  city 
our  distinguished  guests.  I  need  not  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
done  us  the  honor  of  this  visit  anything  in  favor  of  Omaha,  for  she 
speaks  for  herself.  We  are  here  within  200  miles  of  the  center  of 
the  continent,  and  you  of  our  sister  States  in  South  America  who 
are  here  to-day  are  only  half  way  across  this  great  continent  of 
ours.  Although,  as  a  rule,  you  speak  a  different  language,  we  feel 
that  you  are  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  kinship  and  that  our  interests 
are  common.  Those  interests  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  and 
we  are  as  anxious  as  you  can  be  to  join  hands  in  encouraging  our  busi- 
ness and  social  relations. 

We  are  slightly  disappointed  at  the  fact  that  you  will  not  allow  us 
to  banquet  you,  although  we  are  glad  that  you  have  been  treated  so 
kindly  in  other  places  that  such  a  proceeding  is  unnecessary.  We 
expected  to  feed  you  on  the  speckled  mountain  trout  that  leaps  from 
pool  to  pool  in  the  streams  of  the  Rockies.  We  anticipated  that  you 
would  be  delighted  at  the  antelope  from  the  plains.  We  thought  you 
would  smile  as  you  partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  bears  that  roam  at  will 
over  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  far  unbounded  West,  and  that  you 
would  praise  the  flavor  of  our  American  champagnes.  But,  as  you 
have  seen  fit  to  will  otherwise,  so  be  it.  You  are  welcome.  We  are 
glad  to  see  -you,  and  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  while  you 
remain. 

Governor  Thayer  was  then  introduced.     He  said  : 

I  am  proud,  as  governor  of  the  great  State  of  Nebraska,  in  the  name 
of  our  people  to  welcome  you  here  and  to  greet  you  as  honored  repre- 
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sentatives  of  our  sister  American  nations.  I  hope,  with  the  people 
I  represent,  that  when  you  leave  your  visit  will  be  fraught  with 
pleasant  memories.  It  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  this  country  and 
to  yours.  It  will  bring  us  nearer  together,  as  we  should  be.  Nebraska 
is  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  made  by  President  Jefferson.  It 
belonged  once  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  wliich  we  all  owe  a  certain 
allegiance.  As  brothers  we  should  all  unit*'  in  doing  eai-h  other  good. 
Some  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  honored  Knt|>en>r 
of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro.  I  am  glad  to-day  to  welcome-  the  representa- 
tives from  his  country,  and  I  only  hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  tar 
distant  when  we  shall  see  the  American  flag  on  a  thousand  ve>sHs 
plying  between  here  and  South  American  ports. 

Delegate  Calderon,  of  Colombia,  responded  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Governor  and  gentlemen,  it  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  thank 
you  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  the  countries  we  represent  for  your 
kind  and  generous  reception.  Our  visit  to  the  great  West  has  been 
for  us  a  series  of  surprises.  This  region  is  no  longer  that  "  far  West" 
which  we  of  Latin- America  not  long  ago  thought  a  mysterious  and 
inaccessible  land — something  like  that  Dark  Continent  which  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  has  made  known  to  the  world. 

Through  American  energy  and  ingenuity  we  see  to-day  these  immense 
prairies  cultivated,  presenting  to  the  sun  their  golden  harvests,  and 
here  are  these  magnificent  cities,  sprung  up  as  if  by  enchantment, 
which  the  steel  bands  of  railroads  have  brought  into  communication 
with  the  rest  of  your  powerful  union. 

Through  your  energy  and  labor  you  have  taught  mankind  what  man 
is  capable  of,  and  the  prodigies  which  intelligence,  noble  ambition, 
unbending  activity,  and  free  institutions  can  achieve. 

On  belialf  of  Latin-America  we  congratulate  you  on  your  success 
in  the  work  of  civilization,  and  we  express  our  sincere  desire  that  your 
prosperity  may  remain  unclouded  and  the  great  West  continue  to  add 
new  and  brilliant  stars  to  the  American  flag. 

After  supper  many  of  the  excursionists  and  members  of 
the  reception  committee  went  to  the  Grand  Opera  House 
and  saw  Margaret  Mather  in  "Leah,  the  Forsaken." 
When  the  performance  was  over  the  theater  party,  re-iu- 
forced  by  a  number  of  other  delegates  and  attache's,  in- 
spected the  magnificent  building  of  the  Omaha  Bee.  The 
various  departments  of  a  great  newspaper  were  thoroughly 
inspected  and  the  courtesies  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  E. 
Rosewater,  thankfully  recognized.  The  building  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company — a  very  fine  structure 
— was  also  visited  by  a  number  of  the  city's  guests. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

THE   VISIT  TO   OMAHA. 

Despite  numerous  well-directed  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
Sunday  was  a  busy  day.  The  programme  opened  with  a 
visit  to  the  smelting  works,  through  which  the  party  was 
conducted  by  Guy  C.  Barton,  Captain  Rustin,  K.  C.  Barton, 
and  others  connected  with  the  concern.  At  noon  the  del- 
egation drove  away  from  the  smelters  and  went  as  rapidly 
as  the  public  safety  would  permit  to  the  residence  of  G. 
W.  Lininger,  where  an  hour  was  spent  in  Mr.  Lininger's 
art  gallery.  Fort  Omaha  was  the  next  place  to  be  visited, 
and  the  visit  was  made  additionally  interesting  by  the  fact 
that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  dress-parades  had  been  sus- 
pended for  that  day  only,  so  that  the  nation's  guests  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  the  soldiers  of  the  regu- 
lar Army  looked  like.  An  artillery  salute  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  excursionists,  who  were  officially  received 
by  General  Wheaton.  When  the  dress-parade  came  to  a 
conclusion  the  ten  companies  on  the  ground  were  reviewed 
by  Delegate  Caamano,  of  Ecuador. 

The  Sunday  evening  dinner  at  the  Paxton  was  quite  an 
elaborate  affair.  Before  the  coffee  was  served  several 
members  of  the  various  committees  presented  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  visiting  party  a  polished  horn,  products  of  the 
South  Omaha  stock-yards.  The  interior  of  each  horn  was 
filled  with  little  satin  bags  containing  specimens  of  Ne- 
braska corn,  wheat-barley,  oats  and  rye.  A  ribbon  at- 
tached to  each  horn  enabled  the  recipient  to  sling  it  over 
his  shoulder  after  the  fashion  of  a  hunter's  powder-horn. 

Dinner  was  hardly  over  when  the  delegates  were  taken 
in  charge  by  a  committee  from  Council  Bluffs,  consisting 
of  Mayor  Rohrer,  J.  L.  Stewart,  T.  J.  Evans,  J.  W.  Pere- 
goy,  and  John  T.  Stewart;  the  latter  president  of  the 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  motor  line.  The  party  was 
gathered  together  and  escorted  to  two  motor  trains  of  five 
cars  each.  A  chilly  ride  to  Council  Bluffs  and  return — 
ten  miles  in  all — occupied  the  time  until  after  6  p.  m. , 
when  everybody  was  landed  at  the  Paxton,  tired  out. 
Later  in  the  evening  several  of  the  delegates  visited  the 
homes  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  citizens  of  Omaha. 
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The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  Omaha  commit  t  ITS: 

Arr'iniji  nn  ///.v. — D.  H.  Wheeler.  chairman;  W.  N.  Na- 
s<m.  secretary;  W.  E.  Aimin.  t ivasiircr;  Hoard  of  Trade: 
Kucli.l  Martin,  P.  E.  Her.  (J.  M.  Hitchcock,  Joe,  Barker, 
A.  T.  Rector,  r.  C.  Brown.  .1.  A.  Wakelield;  City  Council: 
D.  H.  Wheeler.  F.  K.  Bailey,  J.  M.  Counsman,  I.  S. 
Hascall.  Charles  Van  Camp.  W.  J.  Broatcli.  Michael  Lee, 
Frank  Colpet/er,  John  Savage. 

Kxi-ort  from  Siot/.r  Cihj  to  Omaha. — D.  H.  Wheeler, 
Max  Meyer,  Euclid  Martin,  C.  F.  Goodman,  James  Ste- 
phensou,  Benjamin  Gallagher,  W.  E.  Aimin,  W.  N.  Na- 
son,  P.  E.  Her,  J.  L.  McCague,  E.  Rosewater,  H.  H.  Me- 
day,  H.  G.  Burt,  Col.  Charles  M.  Terrell,  H.  S.  Janes. 

Reception. — Mayor  W.  J.  Broatcli,  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Sen- 
ator A.  S.  Paddock,  W.  N.  Nason,  P.  E.  Her,  H.  H.  Me- 
day,  John  McClintock,  Edward  Rosewater,  Euclid  Mar- 
tin, J.  A.  Creighton,  Senator  Manderson,  Michael  her. 
H.  G.  Burt,  G.  W.  Holdrege,  James  Stephenson,  W.  E. 
Aimin,  Representative-elect  W.  J.  Connell,  Representa- 
tive John  A.  McShane,  General  John  R.  Brooke,  W.  N. 
Babcock,  Thomas  L.  Kiuiball,  J.  L.  McCaguo,  C.  F. 
Goodman. 

Finance. — J.  A.  Waken" eld,  G.  M.  Hitciicock,  Frank 
Colpetzer,  William  Wallace,  Max  Meyer,  W.  V.  Morse, 
C.  H.  Brown. 

Carriages. — James  Stephenson. 

Route. — M.  Lee,  James  Stephenson,  J.  M.  Counsman, 
Isaac  Hascall,  F.  E.  Bailey. 

Music. — W.  E.  Annin. 

Badges. — W.  N.  Nason,  W.  E.  Annin,  Max  Meyer. 

Entertainment. — Saturday:  Judge  J.  W.  Savage,  J.  A. 
Wakefield,  G.  M.  Hitchcock,"  Max  Meyer,  Capt.  Edward 
Ruger,  W.  V.  Morse,  Charles  Brown,  Frank  Colpetzer, 
Representative-elect  Connell,  Senator  Paddock,  C.  S. 
Chase,  M.  Lee,  W.  N.  Babcock,  Fred  Davis,  William 
Wallace,  B.  B.  Wood,  L.  M.  Bennett,  Joseph  Barker. 
Charles  Dewey,  Udo  Brachvogel,  W.  A.  Paxton,  C.  B. 
Rustin,  L.  H.  Drake,  Chris.  Hart  maim,  Ernest  Riall,  D. 
M.  Smith,  S.  W.  Croy,  George  I.  Gilbert,  Dr.  J.  J.  Sa- 
ville,  W.  H.  Hall,  General  Frank  Wheaton,  U.  S.  A. 
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Entertainment. — Sunday:  Senator  Manderson,  Repre- 
sentative McShane,  General  J.  R.  Brooke,  G.  W.  Holdrege, 

E.  P.  Davis,  Thomas  Kilpatrick,  Maj.  John  McClintock, 

F.  E.  Bailey,   Isaac  S.  Hascall,  C.  N.  Deitz,  M.  Barlow, 
J.  M.  Counsman,  H.  W.  Yates,  Charles  Van  Camp,  Alfred 
Millard,  C.  L.  Chaffee,  Byron  Reed,  J.  S.  Brady,  Joseph 
Garneau,  jr.,  George  A.  Joslyn,  Guy  V.  Barton,  W.  V. 
Morse,   E.  M.  Morsman,  J.  J.  Brown,  George  V.  Mills, 
W.  R.  Vaughan,  Fred  Gray,  Thomas  Or,  H.  B.  Smith, 
Maj.  J.  C.  Wilcox,  H.  C.  Janes,  George  W.  Lininger. 

Governor  Thayer  and  Attorney-General  Leese  were 
with  the  party  while  it  was  in  Omaha. 

At  about  midnight  the  special  train  pulled  out  for  St. 
Louis,  going  over  the  tracks  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Road. 

TWENTY-SIXTH   DAY. 

TRAVELING  TO  AND   ARRIVAL,  AT   ST.  LOUIS. 

There  was  a  brief  stop  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  another 
at  Keokuk.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  latter  place  Mr.  S. 
W.  F.  Draper  presented  to  each  member  of  the  party  a 
souvenir  book  of  tickets  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company.  There  was  a  ticket  for  each  of  the  roads  over 
which  the  party  traveled  from  October  3  to  November  14. 
It  was  a  handsomely-bound  and  much  appreciated  me- 
mento. At  Keokuk  a  Missouri  delegation  boarded  the 
train  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  the  travelers  to  Mis- 
souri. The  gentlemen  composing  the  delegation  were 
General  James  M.  Lewis,  Col.  William  Bull  and  Col.  C.  P. 
Ellerbe,  of  St.  Louis;  Col.  John  H.  Garth,  of  Hunts ville, 
and  Col.  John  Carroll,  of  Union  ville;  all  members  of  the 
staff  of  Governor  Francis. 

The  Union  depot  at  St.  Louis  was  thronged  with  patient 
humanity  for  some  time  before  the  special  train  arrived  at 
the  big  Missouri  city.  It  was  after  7  o'clock  when  the 
delegates  alighted  and  received  the  greeting  of  Mayor 
Noonan  and  the  members  of  the  reception  committee. 
Governor  Francis  was  present,  busily  engaged  in  seeing 
that  everything  necessary  was  done  for  the  comfort  of  his 
guests.  The  committeemen  who  did  active  service  were 
President  Charles  A.  Cox,  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
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L.  D.  Kingsland,  ex-Governor  E.  O.  Stanard,  John  I. 
Caliill,  Louis  Fusz,  S.  L.  Bigger,  Hugh  Rogers,  H.  C. 
Pierce,  C.  P.  Walbridge,  L.  M.  Rumsey,  S.  W.  Cobb, 
Nathan  Cole,  J.  G.  Niedringhaus.  R.  C.  Kerens,  George 
D.  Barnard,  Daniel  Catlin,  James  Bannerman,  H.  L.  Fox, 
and  C.  H.  Turner. 

As  the  long  procession  of  carriages  passed  the  Four 
Courts  Battery  A,  of  the  St.  Louis  Light  Artillery,  sta- 
tioned in  Washington  Park,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  S. 
D.  Winters,  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  Southern  Hotel  the  excursionists 
were  shown  to  their  respective  rooms,  and  as  soon  as  the 
toilets  were  completed  supper  was  served. 

The  .social  and  business  elements  of  St.  Louis  were  well 
represented  on  the  floor  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  as 
early  as  8  o'clock,  and  until  nearly  10  they  waited  patiently 
for  the  coming  of  the  belated  and  distinguished  ones.  The 
decorations  of  the  great  room  were  of  the  most  elaborate 
description,  electric  lamps  of  many  hues  entering  largely 
into  the  display. 

When  the  delegates  arrived  they  were  met  by  Chairman 
Frank  Gaiennie  and  the  members  of  the  reception  com- 
mittee. As  soon  as  they  had  taken  the  seats  allotted  them 
on  the  platform,  President  Charles  A.  Cox,  of  the  Ex- 
change, delivered  the  following  speech  of  welcome  : 

Allow  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  and 
the  people  here  assembled,  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  and  cordial  wel- 
come to  our  grand  hall — changed  from  its  usual  appearance  of  busy 
trade  to  one  of  festivity — filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
come  here  solely  to  honor  our  country's  distinguished  guests.  When 
it  became  known  that  our  Government  proposed  by  this  excursion  to 
show  its  guests  a  portion  of  our  country,  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  this  congress  and  the  character  of  the 
gentlemen  composing  it,  hastened  to  invite  them  to  visit  our  city,  feel- 
ing confident  that,  situated  as  we  are  in  the  center  of  the  largest  and 
richest  valley  upon  the  face  of  this  glolx>.  capable  of  producing  and 
furnishing  materials  to  manufacture  every  article  that  can  IK-  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  north  temperate  /.one.  no  city  can  he  In-Un- 
fitted to  open  up  and  make  profitable  an  interchange  of  products  with 
the  Central  and  South  American  states  than  St.  Louis.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  and  tin-  proper  improvement  <>f 
the  Mississippi  River,  both  of  which  are  only  questions  of  time  and  a 
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little  money,  St.  Louis  will  possess  in  a  superior  degree  the  cheapest  of 
all  transportation — direct  deep-water  communication  with  all  the  coun- 
tries here  represented. 

But,  gentlemen,  what  is  more  to  the  point  and  of  more  practical  value 
in  opening  up  commercial  intercourse,  you  now  begin  to  meet  with 
people  who  stand  ready  and  willing  to  trade  with  you  upon  equal 
terms — freely  and  fairly,  as  Missouri  trades  with  Illinois,  Texas,  or 
Louisiana.  We  of  the  West  and  South  would  throw  aside  all  restric- 
tions upon  trade  with  our  southern  neighbors  and  treat  them  as  broth- 
ers. When  our  invitation  was  accepted  we  insisted  upon  at  least  three 
days  of  your  time,  but  we  were  allotted  only  two.  One  of  the  two  days 
we  surrendered  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  our  sister  city  upon  our 
western  border,  that  you  might  see  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  grand 
old  State  of  Missouri.  Your  limited  stay  has  forced  us  to  so  curtail 
our  original  programme  that  we  can  not  properly  show  you  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  our  city  or  the  hospitality  of  her  citizens.  Right  here 
let  me  state  to  you,  in  justice  to  our  people,  that  our  clubs  and  social 
organizations,  as  well  as  our  wealthy  citizens,  have  vied  with  each 
oth%r  in  earnest  applications  to  be  allowed  to  entertain  what  they  rec- 
ognize as  the  most  distinguished  body  of  foreigners  that  ever  visited 
this  city.  Gentlemen,  while  we  can  not  show  you  gigantic  monopolies 
built  up  by  class  legislation  and  unjust  discrimination,  we  can  show 
you  a  busy,  prosperous,  and  happy  people  who  stand  ready  and  willing 
to  extend  to  your  people  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  your  short  sojourn  a  pleasant  one.  With  the  assur- 
ance of  our  hearty  co-operation  in  promoting  the  objects  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  promising  our  aid  in  establishing  the  closest  fraternal  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  your  people,  allow  me  to  again  welcome  you  to 
our  State,  and  introduce,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  her  young  governor, 
Hon.  D.  R.  Francis. 

Governor  Francis  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Congress:  The  assembling 
of  the  first  congress  of  independent  American  nations,  composed  as  it 
is  of  men  eminent  in  commerce,  law,  literature,  and  statecraft,  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  not  only  in  the  social,  political,  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  those  nations,  but  in  the  material  development  of 
the  Western  hemisphere.  The  attention  of  your  people,  and  of  ours  as 
well,  has  been  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  latitudinal  directions,  when 
looking  beyond  the  confines  of  their  respective  countries,  that  they  and 
we  have  overlooked  the  resources,  the  progress,  and  the  civilization  to 
the  north  and  the  south  of  us.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  tendency 
grown  with  us  that  even  in  the  United  States  there  have  been  commer- 
cial and  political  leaders  who  contended  that  the  unalterable  and  in- 
evitable lines  of  commerce  follow  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  time  has 
come,  however,  when  mutual  interests  must  draw  nearer  together  the 
northern  and  southern  continents  of  America.  Problems  of  govern- 
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inenthave  engrossed  us  hitherto.    All  other  subjects  dwindle  into  in- 
significance in  America  when  liberty  is  jeopardized. 

In  this  country  we  have  celebrated  not  only  the  centennial  of  our 
independence,  but  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic,  after  having  determined,  by  four 
years  of  sanguinary  civil  strife,  the  relations  which,  as  indestructible 
States,  we  bear  to  an  indissoluble  union.  We  feel  flattered  that  our 
institutions  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  forms  of  government 
adopted  by  the  free  and  independent  Republics  which  you  so  ably  rep- 
re-ent.  and  are  proud  of  the  belief  that  your  independence  was  achieved 
the  more  speedily  in  consequence  of  the  American  doctrine  enunciated 
by  our  immortal  Monroe.  We  have  followed  with  interest  your  strug- 
gles for  self-government,  and  have  observed  with  pain  and  regret  your 
internal  dissensions  and  sectional  differences.  We  are  proud  to  claim 
Bolivar,  Juarez,  Prado,  Hidalgo,  and  Dom  Pedro  as  Americans,  and 
trust  you  join  with  us  in  spirit  in  paying  homage  to  Washington,  Jef- 
forson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Clay,  and  Lincoln,  to  whom  the  causes  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  the  New  World  owe  so  much. 

Peoples  and  countries  are  never  more  closely  allied  than  when  bound 
together  by  commercial  ties  promotive  of  mutual  interests.  Our  trade 
relations  in  the  past  show  that  we  have  annually  consumed  $175,000,- 
000  more  of  Latin- American  products  than  you  have  taken  of  ours,  but 
while  hoping  that  this  condition  may  not  continue,  we  do  not  object  so 
much  to  its  existence  as  to  the  fact  that  the  interchange  is  made  almost 
entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  Old  World,  and  that  that  medium 
exacts  tribute  thereon.  If  the  Conference  succeeds  in  relieving  us  of 
this  unjust  and  unnatural  burthen  it  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on 
the  Three  Americas,  and  redound  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  those 
who  were  the  originators  of  this  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  renown  of  ' 
the  able  and  distinguished  men  who  compose  it.  Your  deliberations 
will  V>e  followed  with  the  keenest  interest  by  Europe,  as  well  as  by 
your  respective  countries,  and  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of  all  who  have 
the  true  welfare  of  this  country  at  heart  that  you  may  succeed  in 
breaking  down  and  obliterating  all  traces  of  the  barriers  which  have 
hitherto  so  effectually  separated  us.  If  latitudinal  obstructions  to 
trade  are  to  be  preserved,  let  us  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  inter- 
change of  products  on  longitudinal  lines  between  peoples  of  the  same 
faith,  the  same  government,  the  same  civilization,  and  with  the  same 
aims.  With  our  14,000,000  of  square  miles  of  territory  the  American 
continents  are  four  times  the  size  of  Europe,  their  natural  resources 
are  much  greater  than  those  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  com- 
bined, and  their  productive  power  capable,  as  statisticians  show,  of  sus- 
taining 3,000,000,000  human  beings,  or  about  five  times  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  entire  globe.  In  such  a  country  there  is  room  for  the 
Saxon  and  the  Latin  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  and  to  prosper  in 
fraternal  and  commercial  intercom's. •. 

As  from  the  tiny  seed  deposited  in  the  earth  springs  forth  the  noble 
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tree,  rich  with  autumn  fruitage,  so  may  we  hope  that  the  seed  of  this 
visit  shall  germinate  into  a  fruitful  growth  of  friendship  and  fraternal 
love.  In  this  northern  country  we  have  found  the  fruition  of  our 
hopes  in  a  union  of  interests.  The  lesson  of  the  past  is  that  in  union 
there  is  strength.  God  Almighty,  it  seems  to  me,  secluded  this  glori- 
ous hemisphere  until  the  time  arrived  in  the  growth  and  evolution  of 
mankind  when  its  existence  became  a  necessity.  And  here  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  the  theater  in  which  may  be  played  the  drama  of  the  race. 
Already  we  have  shown  to  the  world  that  there  can  be  a  government 
without  guns.  We  have  passed  through  the  pain  of  infancy,  and  now, 
in  the  sturdiness  of  our  youth,  we  should  gather  together  and  form  a 
union  of  interests  where  there  can  not  be  a  union  of  States.  It  was 
not  intended  that  we  should  be  strangers,  for  are  not  these  twin  con- 
tinents united  by  a  ligament  that  has  so  far  refused  to  be  severed  ?  I 
hope  ere  long  to  see  the  iron  bands  of  commerce  vein  and  bracelet  the 
isthmian  arm.  For  one  I  desire  that  the  word  American  shall  not  be 
distinctive  of  any  one  people  of  any  one  of  the  Americas,  but  of  all  of 
them.  We  have  a  common  interest,  and  should  have  a  common  des- 
tiny. 

For  the  past  twenty-five  days  you  have  been  traveling  across  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  have  now  reached  the 
southwestern  limit  of  that  trip  which  has  been  mapped  out  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  your  entertainment  and  information  be- 
fore beginning  the  arduous  labors  you  have  been  delegated  to  perform. 
Human  endurance  has  its  limitations,  still  it  can  not  but  be  a  matter  of 
regret  with  the  people  of  this  portion  of  the  country  that  your  trip  was 
not  extended  a  little  farther  west  and  a  little  farther  south.  For  to- 
day, gentlemen,  you  stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  territory  that  was  once 
the  possession  of  your  sires.  That  chivalrous  Spaniard,  De  Soto,  who 
was  the  first  white  man  to  set  eyes  on  the  majestic  Father  of  Waters, 
crossed  to  its  western  bank  and  penetrated  as  far  in  this  direction  as 
New  Madrid,  in  Missouri,  within  a  few  miles  of  this  city.  Less  than 
nine  decades  ago  St.  Louis  was  a  part  of  Latin- America,  and  the  United 
States  were  to  the  east  of  us.  Here  you  place  your  feet  upon  a  spot 
that  may  well  be  called  home.  As  your  visit  to  our  country  is  not 
alone  for  the  improvement  of  national  relations  and  the  cultivation  of 
closer  commercial  intercourse,  but  for  the  creation  of  a  social  feeling 
that  shall  unite  us  closely  when  other  interests  may  clash,  I  feel  myself 
honored  to  be  the  spokesman  of  a  people  who,  akin  through  associa- 
tions and  ancestry,  extend  to  you  a  welcome  not  only  of  the  lips  but  of 
the  heart.  We  of  Missouri  desire  you  to  feel  at  home  on  this  soil. 

From  this  point  you  are  nearer  your  own  dominions  than  from  any 
place  you  have  visited  on  this  tour.  On  the  bosom  of  the  river  that 
flows  by  our  State  you  may  float  into  the  waters  that  wash  your  conti- 
nent. By  land  there  is  a  beaten  path,  now  covered  by  the  shining  rails 
of  commerce,  that  leads  into  the  first  of  the  great  Latin  Republics, 
Mexico.  And  we  shall  all,  I  hope,  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  excur- 
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sionist  from  Chili  to  the  United  States,  instead  of  taking  a  perilous 
ocean  voyage  of  months'  duration,  will  board  a  train  in  Valparaiso 
and  in  a  few  days  step  from  it  in  St.  Louis. 

Your  visit  to  us  should  be  followed  by  one  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America.  We  should  know  each  other  well,  commingle  freely,  leani 
to  rely  upon  each  other,  and  the  establishment  of  those  relations  may 
be  followed  by  an  event  that  will  mark  a  decisive  epoch  in  the  world's 
history,  the  federation  of  American  Republics. 

In  extending  to  you  a  cordial  greeting  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
commonwealth,  permit  me  to  express  regret  that  your  stay  amou^  us 
is  so  limited.  The  short  time  allotted  to  Missouri  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  admit  of  exhibiting  to  you  the  wonderful  and  varied  resources  for 
which  the  State  is  noted.  Here  is  the  center  of  the  civilized  population 
of  the  North  American  continent,  and  hearabout  is  the  geographical 
center  of  its  arable  lands.  Here  are  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri,  the  typical  food-producing  sections  of  the  world. 
And  here  are  a  people  brave  and  true,  generous  and  hospitable,  who 
feel  honored  by  your  presence  and  salute  you  as  brothers.  Here  is  the 
heart  of  the  northern  half  of  America.  You  have  been  skirting  the 
edges  of  this  magnificent  Republic.  It  has  been  aptly  said  that  the 
rind  is  good,  the  rind  smells  sweet,  but  the  juice  of  the  thing  is  in  the 
core.  Here  is  the  center  of  transportation,  from  which  radiate  the  iron 
wheels  of  commerce  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  to  the  British 
Possessions  and  the  land  of  the  Montezumas,  and  by  which  flows  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  an  inland  sea  greater  than  the  Amazon,  watering 
a  valley  no  less  productive  than  that  of  the  Nile,  the  Orinoco,  or  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Here  is  where  we  expect  to  celebrate  in  1892  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  an  exposition 
of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  world.  The  greatest  exhibit  which 
the  country  can  then  make  as  has  been  well  expressed,  is  the  country 
itself. 

On  this  occasion  the  open-hearted  citizens  of  our  State  have  confer- 
red upon  you  the  highest  distinction  they  can  bestow,  and  man  can 
receive  no  higher.  They  have  manifested  their  pleasure  at  your  com- 
ing by  the  presence  of  their  fair  ones  and  earth  produces  no  fairer. 
This  opinion  will  surely  be  concurred  in  by  those  of  your  number  who, 
having  taken  wives  from  the  North,  have  cemented  the  two  continents 
by  union  at  the  domestic  shrine.  We  welcome  you,  therefore,  not 
only  to  our  State,  to  our  commercial,  agricultural,  educational  and  in- 
dustrial centers,  but  also  to  our  firesides,  our  homes  and  our  hearts. 

When  the  applause  which  followed  the  Governor's 
speech  had  ceased  Chairman  Cox  presented  Mayor  Noo- 
nan,  who  was  most  heartily  greeted.  Mayor  Noon  an  said 

Worthy  guests  from  the  Republics  south  of  us  :  You  will  at  least  have 
heard  when  your  trip  is  over  one  brief  speech.  To  each  one  and  in  a 
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few  words,  let  me  welcome  you  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  let  me  wel- 
come you  to  this  city  as  the  representatives  of  a  cultured,  a  generous, 
a  strong  people,  coming,  as  you  do,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  purpose  of  the  people  of  this  city,  through  their  commit- 
tee, is  to  make  your  stay  here  one  of  a  social  character,  and  therefore 
you  see  here  to-night  our  wives  and  daughters,  who  represent  the 
beauty,  culture  and  refinement  of  the  community.  As  I  said,  gentle- 
men, I  will  be  brief.  Queridos  amigos,  adios. 

Prolonged  applause  followed  the  mayor's  speech  and  its 
Spanish  conclusion. 

The  closing  speech  was  by  Delegate  Zegarra,  of  Peru, 
who  said: 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  The  welcome  we  have  received 
in  your  midst  is  in  perfect  unison  with  the  greeting  that  has  cheered 
us  in  our  travels  through  all  this  marvelous  country,  and  it  has  filled 
our  hearts  with  gratitude  and  inspired  us  with  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  measures  to  be  presented  to  the  International  Ameri- 
can Conference.  No  other  official  scheme  has  ever  received  such  a 
hearty  indorsement  by  a  great  and  mighty  people,  and  it  can  not  but 
be  fruitful  in  the  most  beneficent  measures.  We  are  but  the  instruments 
selected  to  contribute  our  mite  toward  the  accomplishment  of  these 
great  objects.  We  may  be  said  to  understand  your  relations  and  ours. 
We  understand  the  ways  we  have  to  employ  to  reach  you,  and  we  know 
that  the  mighty  river  which  waters  your  city  is  showing  you  the  way 
to  our  homes  and  our  markets.  [Applause.] 

Brothers  and  friends  of  St.  Louis,  we  grasp  most  heartily  your  hands 
in  friendship  for  your  fair  wives,  for  your  grand  city,  and  for  all  those 
things  which  tend  to  make  a  people  great,  prosperous  and  happy. 
[Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  oratory,  Mrs.  Kate  C.  Brainard's 
quartette  rendered  a  pleasing  vocal  selection,  after  which 
general  introductions  and  dancing  occupied  the  time  until 
after  midnight. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 

AT    ST.    LOUIS. 

A  fire-alarm,  set  in  operation  by  Delegate  Calderon  at  9 
a.  m.,  was  the  opening  feature  of  Tuesday's  programme. 

The  department  was  prompt  in  its  response,  and  for  half 
an  hour  gave  an  interesting  exhibition  of  agile  ability. 
First  among  the  manufacturing  establishments  to  be  in- 
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spected  was  the  mammoth  St.  Louis  Stamping  "Works, 
where,  guided  l>y  Thomas  Niodringhaus  and  Capt.  H.  C. 
West,  the  delegates  were  given  every  opportunity  to  see 
how  granite-iron  ware  is  made.  At  Kingsl.-md  &  Douglass's 
there  was  a  great  display  of  agricultural  machinery  in 
operation  and  no  end  of  decoration  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  A  comparatively  lengthy  stop  was  made  at 
the  Dozier-Weyl  Cracker  Factory.  The  various  processes 
of  cracker  manufacture  were  explained  and  then  a  lunch 
of  fancy  crackers  and  champagne  was  served.  While  ci- 
gars and  cigarettes  were  being  lighted,  Governor  Francis 
said  a  few  words  about  the  pleasure  it  gave  St.  Louis  to 
entertain  such  distinguished  people,  and  then  introduced 
Delegate  Calderon,  of  Colombia,  who  said: 

Gentlemen  of  St.  Louis,  I  wish  I  could  give  expression  to  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  which  fills  the  breasts  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
American  Congress.  We  appreciate  everything  that  has  been  done  for 
us,  and  will  return  to  our  homes  with  nothing  but  the  highest  and 
most  favorable  opinions  of  the  people  we  have  met  here  and  in  this 
country,  and  remember  with  pleasure  our  many  happy  moments  witli 
you.  Our  entire  trip  has  been  a  succession  of  agreeable  surprises,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  boundless  hospitality  of  which  we  have  been 
the  fortunate  recipients,  but  at  the  extent  and  prosperity  of  this  great 
Republic.  Everywhere  we  have  met  with  evidences  of  that  progressive 
spirit  which,  when  aimed  in  the  proper  manner,  always  accomplishes 
great  and  good  results.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  kindness.  In  doing  so,  I  am 
sure  I  also  express  the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompany 
me. 

After  the  applause  which  greeted  Delegate  Calderon's 
address  had  died  away,  the  party  once  more  entered  the 
carriages  and  were  driven  to  the  Hamilton-Brown  shoe 
factory,  where  each  member  was  presented  with  a  gorgeous 
badge.  Then  the  Manual  Training-School  of  the  Washing- 
ton University  was  visited.  From  thence  the  visitors  wnv 
driven  to  Mary  Institute.  The  students  had  all  been  as- 
sembled in  one  of  the  large  class-rooms,  and  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  delegation  they  sang  "My  Country,  'tis  of 
Thee." 

Prof.  James  Dellard,  superintendent  of  the  institute, 
welcomed  the  delegates  in  a  i'»-\v  appropriate  remarks,  to 
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which  Delegate  Zelaya,  of   Honduras,  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  we  have  everywhere  admired  the  wonders 
afforded  by  this  nation,  great  above  all  things  for  the  freedom  enjoyed 
by  her  citizens,  it  is  more  gratifying  to  us  to  contemplate  the  spectacle 
presented  here  by  this  famous  institution,  dedicated  to  youth  and  beauty, 
by  this  magnificent  school  where  woman's  moral  endowments  are  per- 
fected and  her  intellect  developed,  and  where  she  is  prepared  for  so- 
ciety and  the  home.  Woman  is  certainly  not  to-day  what  she  was  in 
antiquity  in  her  abject  position:  the  slave  of  man.  She  is  now  the 
tender  and  loving  companion  and  the  best  friend,  and  among  modern 
women  none  take  a  higher  rank — indeed,  justice  compels  me  to  say 
the  American  woman  stands  at  the  head  of  her  sex  for  her  virtues,  for 
her  independence,  and  for  all  those  qualities  which  make  her  the  equal 
of  man  in  intelligence  and  force  of  character,  and  his  superior  in  every 
other  amiable  quality.  To  woman  with  her  virtues,  no  less  than  to  the 
opposite  sex,  do  these  United  States  owe  that  freedom  and  prosperity 
which  are  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  nations. 

The  young  lady  students  were  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
applause  of  Delegate  Zelaya's  sentiments.  The  drive  was 
continued  to  the  Fair  Grounds,  passing  the  Stoddard  School, 
the  pupils  of  which  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  both  sides 
of  the  street  to  cheer  the  procession  as  it  moved  onward. 

The  Jockey  Club  did  the  honors  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
providing  its  guests  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  a  fine 
luncheon.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
formality  or  speech-making,  and  when  the  repast  was  over 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  visitors  moved  them  on  to 
the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewery.  Through  this  immense 
establishment  the  party  was  conducted,  employe's  acting  as 
guides.  The  inspection  having  been  concluded,  the  dele- 
gates and  their  escort  gathered  together  in  an  apartment 
where  numerous  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  were  liberally 
distributed.  President  Adolphus  Busch  saw  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  refreshment,  a  duty  he  did  not  neglect  even 
when  Vice-President  Krumsick  made  a  brief  speech,  in 
which  the  closest  commercial  relations  between  the  Repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  advocated. 

In  response  to  a  general  invitation  Mayor  Noonan  made 
a  brief  speech,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Three  Americas,  the  trail  of  sticks  formerly  in- 
dicated the  way  through  Mexico,  but  to-day  you  follow  a  trail  of  empty 
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beer  bottles.  The  beer  of  this  association  has  penetrated  to  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  not  a  fVw  st-nii-civilizedcountrirs  :m-  awak- 
ening to  its  merits.  But  leaving  this  important  beverage  out  for  the 
present,  I  predict  that  golden  day  in  the  nearfutur^  when  tlu>  States  of 
the  American  continent,  North  and  South,  will  clasp  hands  in  the  sain*1 
friendly  manner,  and  know  one  another  as  intimately  as  this  present 
romi»any.  In  the  mean  time,  gentlemen,  enjoy  while  you  can  tin- 
largest  hospitality  of  the  most  hospitable  city  on  the  earth. 

An  immense  throng  of  the  bestpeopk,  of  St.  Lou  is  made 
brilliant  the  Marquette  Club  House  from  S  p.  m.  until 
midnight.  As  a  social  event  the  occasion  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  affair  during  the  season.  For  the 
<li-lt'i;-at(>s  and  numerous  members  of  the  local  committees 
a  great  table  had  been  spread  on  which  was  a  variety  of 
edibles  and  liquids.  The  ladies  and  their  escorts,  as  well 
as  the  local  visitors,  remained  in  the  club  rooms  and  were 
there  served  with  supper. 

When  the  delegates  and  attaches  had  gathered  about 
the  banquet  table  President  R.  C.  Kerens  addressed  to 
them  a  few  words  of  welcome.  The  occasion,  he  said, 
was  a  social  event.  It  bore  no  relation  to  trade  or  traffic, 
and  as  the  gathering  was  in  no  sense  a  commercial  one,  he 
begged  leave  to  introduce  the  moderator  of  the  club,  Rev. 
James  Hoeffer,  who  would  talk  to  them  of  club  life  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Marquette. 

Father  Hoeffer  said  that  the  spirit  animating  the  Mar- 
quette was  easy  to  explain.  The  impulse  that  had  organ- 
ized it  was  of  a  social  character.  They  had  started  out 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  together  the  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen of  the  city,  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  they  had  succeeded 
beyond  all  expectation.  At  the  head  of  the  club  had  stood 
the  prince  of  St.  Louis  gentlemen,  and  a  physician  who 
ranked  among  the  best  medical  men  of  the  country — Dr. 
Gregory.  At  the  head  of  the  club  now  stood  another 
man  (Mr.  Kerens),  who  might  rightly  be  considered  a 
power  behind  the  throne,  and  perhaps  before  the  throne. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  The  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  Catholic  clubs  would  flourish  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  the  country,  just  as  the  Marquette  flourished  in  St. 
Louis.  More  than  this;  the  speaker  said  he  would  go  fur- 
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ther,  and  say  that  the  day  would  come  when  representa- 
tives from  all  the  Americas  would  meet  in  a  great  Pan- 
American  Catholic  Congress. 

Mr.  Paul  Fusz  was  the  next  speaker.  He  said  that  he 
had  almost  expected  to  be  called  upon  for  a  French  speech, 
and  had  "been  much  gratified  at  learning  what  an  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  possessed  by  the 
distinguished  delegates.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  testify 
to  the  relations  recognized  as  existing  between  the  people 
of  North  and  South  America,  to  the  appreciation  of  their 
development  and  progress,  and  he  wished  to  remind  the 
visitors  that  in  no  place  on  the  continent  could  they  rightly 
expect  a  more  heartfelt  welcome  than  in  the  city  whose 
traditions  were  linked  with  the  history  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  races.  Mr.  Fusz  then  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  discoveries  of  Ferdinand  De  Soto  and  of  his 
progress  from  the  swamps  of  Florida  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi;  on  the  explorations  of  Vasquez,  whose  ad- 
venturous spirit  was  deemed  bold,  even  now  in  a  time 
when  boldness  was  no  rare  characteristic;  on  the  aid  lent 
by  the  French  army  and  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence;  on  the  perils  braved  by  the 
Jesuits  and  French  missionaries,  including  Father  De 
Smet  and  Father  Marquette.  These  were  some  of  the 
ties  that  bound  the  several  nations,  said  Mr.  Fusz,  and 
which  made  the  present  gathering  a  family  meeting,  where 
the  members  were  alike  proud  of  their  country  and  jealous 
of  its  liberty.  All  that  was  needed  was  a  better  acquain- 
tance, and  the  knowledge  that  had  been  acquired  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  music  and  paintings  of 
the  South  Americans  had  served  to  excite  a  desire  for 
closer  commercial  union  with  a  country  almost  laved  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 

To  the  toast,  "  Our  sister  Republics,"  Delegate  Cruz,  of 
Guatemala,  made  eloquent  response.  The  speech,  which 
was  as  follows,  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause: 

It  is  for  me  a  matter  both  of  high  honor  and  of  sincere  gratification 
to  be  called  upon  to  respond  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  to  your  warm 
and  hearty  address  of  welcome.  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  this  is  the  sentiment  of  all  the  Spanish- American  delegates,  that 
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during  this  splendid  and  skillfully  conducted  complimentary  excursion 
through  many  of  the  States  of  this  wonderful  nation,  which  might  be 
considered  by  itself  as  a  world  of  powerful  and  flourishing  nations 
nothing  could  In-  harder  for  us  than  to  decide  where,  when,  and  by 
whom  we  have  been  tendered  the  kindest  and  most  generous  hospital- 
ity. We  have  found  in  each  and  all  of  your  innumerable  cities  many 
things  that  strike  our  eyes  an*d  our  minds;  here  the  largest  and  wealth- 
iest factories  in  some  of  the  different  1  tranches  of  human  industry. 
there  the  more  extended  and  successful  agricultural  enterprises,  in  one 
town  the  most  excellent  school?  and  universities,  in  the  other  the  high- 
est buildings  an, i  the  most  elegant  residences:  everywhere  marvelous 
machinery,  some  of  it  so  perfectly  devised  and  fitted  that  one  feels  in- 
clined to  believe  it  endowed  with  an  accuracy  and  intelligence  superior 
to  that  of  man,  did  we  not  remember  that  they  are  but  instances  of 
what  human  brain  and  energy  can  do  in  this  wonderland. 

You  all  feel  proud  of  your  nation,  and  we  honestly  acknowledge 
that  you  are  but  right  in  feeling  so,  because  you  have  the  most  pros- 
perous and  desirable  country.  You  are  proud  of  your  State  because 
each  of  the  States  has  a  prominent  feature  which  entitles  it  to  a 
prominent  standing  in  the  Union,  and  consequently  in  the  world.  You 
are  proud  of  your  cities,  and  you  are  only  right,  because  every  one  of 
them  possesses  something  either  in  the  way  of  letters,  or  industry,  or 
agriculture,  or  commerce,  or  shipping,  or  natural  beauties  and  re- 
sources that  surpasses  all  the  rest.  So  we  account  for  this  national 
spirit  of  yours  which  we  so  much  admire,  and  makes  you  consider  and 
love  your  own  city  far  more  than  all  the  other  cities,  your  own  State 
far  more  than  all  the  other  States,  and  your  nation  far  more  than  all 
the  other  nations  in  the  world.  Happy  in  your  home,  you  feel  that 
there  is  nothing  superior  to  your  home;  happy  in  your  city  you  feel 
that  nothing  can  be  compared  to  your  city;  happy  in  your  State,  you  do 
not  imagine  that  it  can  be  inferior  to  other  States;  and  happy  in  yonr 
country,  you  can  not  see  anywhere  anything  that  resembles  your  coun- 
try or  keeps  pace  with  its  astonishing  development.  So  we  account, 
also,  for  the  generous  competition  and  good-natured  rivalry  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  institution  and  institution,  village  and  village,  town 
and  town,  State  and  State,  which  results  in  the  general  grandeur,  the 
increasing  welfare  of  your  nation,  and  hi  making  every  day  more  and 
more  glorious  that  glorious  flag  whose  stars  shed  so  soft  and  shining  a 
light  in  the  sky  of  liberty. 

When  we  return  to  the  countries  which  have  sent  us  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  you,  to  salute  you,  to  learn  of  you  and  to  look  for  a 
cordial  union  and  affectionate  friendship,  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out 
where  the  best  schools,  where  the  most  important  factories,  where  t  In- 
most perfect  machinery,  where  the  largest  vessels  and  the  most  com- 
fortable railways  can  be  found;  but  we  will  say  at  once  that  as  far  as 
amity,  sympathy,  and  good  will  to  our  countries  are  concerned  it  isquite 
impossible  to  find  out  the  citizen  who  exceeds  the  other  citi/ens.  the 
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institution  which  exceeds  the  other  institutions,  the  city  which  exceeds 
the  other  cities,  or  the  State  which  exceeds  the  other  States,  and  that 
we  are  equally  thankful  to  your  Government  and  to  your  people.  We 
will  say  that  there  is  but  one  thing  equal  to  your  ability  and  your 
energy,  to  your  pushing  spirit  and  wonderful  prosperity,  and  that  is  the 
kind  affection  with  which  you  open  wide  to  your  brothers  of  America 
your  cities  and  your  hearts — we  will  report  that  if  our  experience  has 
proved  true  the  conception,  that  this  people  by  its  strength  and  re- 
sources, is  a  giant  in  the  world,  his  arms  have  been  to  us  simply  the 
arms  of  a  sincere  friend,  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  our  oldest  and 
affectionate  brother. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  assure  you  in  the  name  of  my 
colleagues,  that  one  of  our  dearest  recollections  will  always,  be  that  of 
the  generous  and  heartfelt  reception  which  your  distinguished  club  has 
tendered  to  us  in  this  beautiful  city  of  St.  Louis,  near  the  current  of 
the  Father  of  Waters. 

Other  speeches,  all  brief,  were  delivered  by  Delegate 
Estee,  of  California,  Consul  John  F.  Cahill,  Jerome  Hill, 
Delegate  Velarde,  of  Bolivia;  ex-Representative  Jehu 
Baker,  and  ex-Consul-General  Moore. 

Soon  after  11  o'clock  the  members  of  the  International 
party  left  the  club  for  their  train  and  precisely  at  12  o'clock 
the  "special"  departed  for  Kansas  City,  running  over  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Road. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 

AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

At  Greenwood  a  number  of  Kansas  City  gentlemen  who 
had  gone  out  to  search  for  the  somewhat  belated  "special" 
were  received  on  board  by  Special  Agent  Curtis.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Col.  J.  G.  Stowe,  J.  C.  James,  E.  W. 
Brannick,  H.  L.  Harmon,  G.  H.  Moore,  Col.  E.  S.  Jewett, 
and  Charles  Conklin. 

It  was  12. 10  when  Kansas  City  was  reached  and  as  the 
train  entered  the  Union  depot  an  artillery  salute  was  fired 
on  t^e  bluff  above  the  railroad  yards.  The  reception  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mayor  J.  J.  Davenport  and  President 
F.  A.  Faxon,  of  the  Commercial  Club,  received  the  party 
and  escorted  the  members  thereof  to  the  railway  landing 
of  the  Ninth  street  cable  road.  On  the  cars  of  this  road 
nearly  all  the  visitors  were  taken  to  Walnut  street  and 
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from  thence  everybody  walked  to  the  Midland  Hotel,  where 
luncheon  was  speedily  served.  The  menu  was  extensive 
and  elaborate,  unbroken  by  speeches. 

In  carriages  the  city's  guests  were  conveyed  to  the  depot, 
and  on  a  special  vestibuled  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
F6*  train  were  taken  to  the  works  of  the  Kansas  City  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  at  Argentine.  Mr.  R.  S. 
To\vne,  of  the  company,  acted  as  principal  guide  and 
described  the  processes  necessary  before  the  precious 
metals  can  be  extracted  from  the  crude  ores.  The  tour  of 
inspection  ended  in  the  apartment  where  the  bars  of  silver 
were  stored  and  where  Delegate  Romero,  of  Mexico,  offered 
the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  The  Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany has  kindly  invited  the  delegates  of  the  International  American 
Conference  to  visit  its  works,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  the  inau- 
guration, development  and  maintenance  of  the  great  commerce  in  ores 
of  the  precious  metals  now  existing  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  and  lias  rendered  such  valuable  service  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  reciprocal  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  Republics,  and  as  most  of  them  are  large  silver- 
producing  countries, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
American  Congress  be  extended  to  the  smelting  company  for  its  kind 
invitation,  and  for  the  efforts  to  increase  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  American  Republics,  which  is  one  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  Conference  has  been  called. 

Mr.  Towne  then  presented  each  of  the  visitors  with  a 
solid  silver  medal  as  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

When  the  party  again  reached  the  Union  depot  a  long 
cable-car  ride  was  commenced  and  nearly,  if  not  quite  all, 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  were  traversed  before  the 
excursionists  were  marched  from  Broadway  to  the  Coates 
House,  where,  at  6  o'clock,  dinner  was  served.  When  the 
meal  had  come  to  an  end  L.  E.  Irwin,  who  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  arose  and  said: 

Gentlemen,  Kansas  City  is  proud  indeed  to  have  you  as  her  guests. 
She  fully  realizes  the  importance  of  your  visit  to  this  country,  and  as 
the  gateway  for  American  trade  to  the  vast  and  wealthy  domain  wliidi 
you  represent,  she,  of  all  cities  in  this  country,  wishes  to  impress  you 
with  a  sincere  welcome  that  y<  >u  may  not  forget.  I  shall  not  undertake 
t"  -|N-iik  to  you  in  belialf  of  the  city  further,  but  take  pleasure  in  intn> 
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ducing  to  you  our  distinguished  mayor,  who  will  not  fail  to  express  to 
you  the  full  and  hearty  welcome  of  our  citizens. 

Mayor  Davenport  then  arose  and  said: 

"Gentlemen  of  our  southern  sister-republics,  of  Brazil,  and  fellow- 
citizens:  In  bidding  you  welcome  to  our  busy  western  metropolis,  which 
you  honor  by  your  presence  here  to-night,  I  have  no  design  of  inflict- 
ing upon  you  an  extended  address.  You  have,  doubtless,  been  treated 
to  flowers  of  rhetoric  along  the  entire  line  of  your  rapid  progress  in  this 
broad  land  of  ours  until  you  have  a  realizing  sense  of  the  richness  of 
our  vocabulary.  We  have  watched,  with  interest,  your  journeyings, 
marveled  at  your  powers  of  endurance  and  admired  your  patient  de- 
termination to  become  familiar  with  the  vast  resources  of  our  country, 
upon  which  nature  has  heaped  bounteous  gifts,  and  acquainted  with 
the  people  whose  energy  and  industry  have,  by  the  utilization  and  de- 
velopment of  them,  built  up  a  nation  of  which  mankind  may  well  be 
proud;  a  nation  whose  advancement  within  a  few  short  years  in  science, 
in  art  and  invention,  in  manufacture,  in  trade,  and  in  commerce,  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  those  of  the  Old  World,  upon  which  the  sun  of 
civilization  first  arose  many  long  centuries  ago.  A  nation,  my  friends, 
not  bent  upon  conquest,  but  which  seeks  and  courts  the  friendship  of 
all  others,  having  for  its  motto,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men."  We.  as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  whole,  bid  you  welcome. 
Not  with  the  hope  or  desire  of  emulating  our  older  cities  in  offering  you 
surprises,  but  to  add  one  more  voice  to  the  general  shout  of  greeting 
and  one  more  sincere  heart-throb  to  the  earnest  hope,  so  many  times  ex- 
pressed, that  the  tie  between  the  sister- Americas  may  be  strengthened 
by  the  visit  you  are  paying  us,  not  only  socially,  but  commercially  and 
politically. 

Delegate  Castellanos  responded  in  Spanish.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  his  remarks: 

Gentlemen,  the  North  American  people,  as  you  well  know,  are  known 
to  the  world  by  their  intelligence  and  energy;  capable  of  realizing  the 
impossible  in  all  the  different  branches  of  human  progress.  But  to-day 
they  present  themselves  to  us  under  a  new  aspect,  heretofore  unknown 
to  us.  It  was  erroneously  believed  that  courtesy  and  punctiliousness 
were  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the  Latin  race  and  that  the  great  ideas 
had  always  originated  and  would  originate  in  the  future  with  the  des- 
cendants of  Latium.  But  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  greatly 
mistaken  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  a  great  many  and  equal 
rights  to  the  same  honors. 

If  the  North  American  nation  is  great  by  reason  of  its  population,  of 
its  territory,  of  its  riches,  it  is  far  more  great  by  the  nobility  of  its  sen- 
timents. In  all  the  cities  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  and  where 
we  have  met  the  representatives  of  public  authority,  the  presidents  of 
the  commercial  exchanges,  the  principal  rnanufactnrers,  and,  in  a  word, 
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all  the  citizens,  have  not  only  received  us  with  the  most  exquisite  mani- 
festations of  cordiality  and  sympathy,  but  they  have  also,  by  means  <>t 
the  eloquent  voices  of  their  orators,  adhered  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the 
generous  idea  which  has  given  birth  tothe  present  International  Ameri- 
can Congress,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  promote  by  all  the 
means  that  may  be  thought  necessary  the  greatest  degree  of  progress  and 
happiness  for  all  the  free  nations  that  inhabit  the  immense  territory  of 
our  dear  America. 

I  permit  myself  to  invite  my  honorable  colleagues  of  Spanish-America 
to  drink  to  our  eldest  sister,  the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  hope  that,  united  in  close  bonds  of  the  most  intimate  friendship. 
we  may  realize  our  common  destiny,  fulfilling  the  sublime  precepts  of 
our  Divine  Master. 

Then  Mr.  Irwin  called  for  a  toast  from  Delegate  John  B. 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  who  said  that  there  were  present 
gentlemen  from  Central  and  South  America.  The  people 
of  Europe  were  discussing  seriously  the  meaning  of  this 
Conference.  The  newspapers  of  England  and  of  Spain  and 
of  other  countries  were  risking  what  was  meant  by  it.  Mr. 
Henderson  said : 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  able  to  tell  you,  but  my  impression  is  that 
the  courtship  is  a  serious  one  and  no  coquetry  about  it.  [Cheers.]  I 
believe  that  they  love  us  and  I  know  that  I  love  them.  I  see  some  of 
our  lady  friends  here  and  they  know  that  when  that  state  of  affairs  e\- 
ists  it  results  in  marriage.  I  can  tell  our  friends  in  Europe  that  this  is 
not  only  going  to  be  a  marriage,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  happy  and  1>1  iss- 
ful  marriage.  Why,  we  propose  to  make  Central  and  South  America 
precisely  what  we  have  made  these  United  States.  Some  people  say  to' 
me,  ''As  you  are  a  member  of  this  Congress  you  should  be  careful  how 
you  talk."  We  have  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  talking  and  a  Her 
we  have  talked  we  propose  to  act.  We  proposed  to  build  a  line  of  rail- 
road— we  have  already  built  it  to  Mexico — to  build  it  through  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  go  on  through  the 
isthmus.  When  we  get  to  Venezuela  and  the  Colombian  States  we  sha  1 1 
build  two  branches,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  of  the  Andes. 
[Cheers.]  We  have  a  lovely  country  in  North  America,  but  Brazil,  one 
of  the  single  States  of  South  America,  is  as  large  as  the  American 
Union,  with  a  river  mightier  than  the  Mississippi,  with  soil  more  fertile 
than  ours,  and  we  intend  to  dot  it  all  over  with  communities  such  as 
Kansas  City. 

They  ask  us  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  going  to  have  immense 
lines  of  steamers  running  from  every  port  in  America  and  landing  at 
every  important  port  in  Central  and  South  America.  [Applause.]  We 
have  a  mission  of  peace  in  this  country  and  not  of  war.  If  war  comes, 
we  tell  our  European-  friends  tliat  we  are  ready  for  it,  and  decidedly 
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shall  wo  bo  ready  for  it  after  this  glorious  marriage  shall  have  been 
consummated.  Given  a  union  of  the  Americas,  and  for  peace  and  for 
war  we  shall  be  invincible.  We  want  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
of  measures  and  a  uniform  currency.  We  want  to  inculcate  the  arts 
of  peace  and  commerce,  of  civilization  and  social  life.  We  will  need  a 
language.  Take  ours  if  you  like;  if  you  do  not  we  will  take  yours. 
[Laughter  and  cries  of  "  half  and  half."] 

They  ask  us,  What  sort  of  a  union  of  republics  are  you  going  to 
cement  ?    In  the  language  of  one  of  our  American  poets  I  say  give  us 
A  union  of  lakes,  a  union  of  lands. 

A  union  so  firm  that  none  may  it  sever  ; 
A  union  of  hearts,  a  union  of  hands, 
A  union  to-day  and  a  union  forever 

Delegate  Martinez  Silva,  of  Colombia,  next  spoke  in  an- 
swer to  repeated  demands.  He  said  that  Senator  Hender- 
son had  expressed  his  ideas  and  those  of  his  colleagues. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  Americans,  North  and  South 
and  Central,  should  draw  closer  together  and  be  bound  by 
closer  ties,  not  only  of  commerce  and  of  interest,  but  also 
of  brotherhood  and  love.  [Applause.]  At  the  present 
moment  Old  Spain,  who  nad  entirely  forgotten  that  there 
were  daughters  of  hers  on  this  continent,  now  that  the 
United  States  had  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  these 
Republics,  was  making  great  haste  to  show  that  she  had 
always  loved  them  much  and  wanted  to  bring  them  to  the 
fold  again.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  the  aspirations 
for  closer  relations  would  in  a  brief  time  become  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

Representative-elect  J.  C.  Tarsney  was  next  called  upon 
for  a  speech,  and  he  replied  as  follows  : 

When  the  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman  whose  heroism  and 
whose  intellectuality  have  added  luster  to  the  renown  of  this  great  Com- 
monwealth has  spoken,  it  is  fitting  that  others  who  might  be  called 
upon  in  a  degree  to  represent  this  State,  remain  silent.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  this  Conference  or  Congress  will  result  in  the  full  fruition 
of  that  for  which  it  was  called.  If  the  conclusions  of  these  members 
of  the  Congress  are  promotive,  and  I  know  they  will  be,  of  a  better  un 
derstanding  of  the  people  of  the  nations  of  this  continent;  if  they  would 
result  in  a  better  commercial  relation;  would  bring  us  nearer  together 
in  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  mankind,  I,  so  far  as  my  humble 
official  duties  in  an  office  of  the  country  are  concerned,  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  put  these  recommendations  into  effect. 

But  there  are  other  entertainments  more  entertaining,  and  L  will  not 
occupy  your  time  further,  but  bid  you  all  Godspeed. 
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Governor  D.  R.  Francis  was  the  last  speaker.     He  said  : 

Now  that  your  sojourn  in  Missouri  is  drawing  to  an  end,  I  desire  to 
express  the  hope  that  your  stay  in  the  State  has  been  a  pleasant  one. 
You  entered  the  State  at  the  northern  limits,  have  gone  to  the  eastern 
borders,  and  are  now  on  the  western  confines,  and  when  you  leave  the 
State  you  will  have  traveled  800  miles  within  her  borders.  The  people 
who  have  entertained  you  have  extended  to  you  a  genuine  hospitality, 
receiving  you  as  neighbors,  as  Americans,  and  as  brothers.  Whilst  in 
Kansas  City  you  are  nearer  your  own  countries  than  at  any  other  i>oint 
on  the  route.  This  city  was  not  included  in  the  route  made  out  by  the 
State  Department  before  the  excursion  began,  but  a  visit  to  Missouri 
would  have  been  incomplete  if  it  had  failed  to  include  this  wonder  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kaw.  I  hope  your  visit  to  the  United  States  will  be 
but  the  precursor  of  frequent  visits  in  the  future,  and  I  would  suggest 
the  advisability  of  sending  delegates  to  South  America  to  meet  our 
visitors  at  their  homes.  I  assure  you  we  feel  honored  by  your  visit,  and 
trust  that  you  feel  that  it  is  good  for  you  to  have  been  with  us.  And 
now  farewell  and  Godspeed. 

For  more  than  half  an  hour,  commencing  at  8  o'clock, 
the  Kansas  City  Flambeau  Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  its 
ability  in  the  line  of  pyrotechnical  maneuverings;  a  spec- 
tacle as  unique  as  it  was  pleasing.  Immediately  at  its 
conclusion  the  delegates  and  other  members  of  the  party 
went  in  carriages  to  the  Coates  Opera  House,  where  they 
saw  Thomas  W.  Keene  in  "  Richelieu." 

From  the  theater  to  the  hotel  and  from  the  hotel  to  the 
union  depot  were  trips  that  took  but  little  time,  and  at  12 
o'clock  the  special  train  pulled  out  for  Springfield,  111. 

The  following-named  gentlemen  comprised  the  Kansas 
City  reception  and  entertainment  committee:  Mayor  Dav- 
» -11  port,  J.  M.  Patterson,  president  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
legislature;  A.  W.  Love,  speaker  of  the  lower  house;  E.  A. 
Faxon,  president  of  the  Commercial  Club;  W.  B.  Clark, 
first  vice-president  of  the  Commercial  Club;  Joseph  Calm, 
A.  G.  Trumbull,  Ryerson  Ritchie,  H.  P.  Stimson,  J.  G. 
Stowe,  L.  E.  Irwin,  James  A.  Mann,  B.  F.  Jones,  Lewis 
Hammerslough,  E.  C.  Sattley,  Ed.  George,  G.  H.  Moore.  H. 
L.  Harmon,  C.  S.  Wheeler,  C.  A.  Parkes,  J.  T.  Eaton,  J. 
C.  James,  W.  J.  Abbott,  George  W.  McCrary,  T.  B.  Bul- 
lene,  M.  Munford,  T.  Mulford,  W.  R.  Nelson,  W.  A.  Wil- 
son, H.  E.  Vories,  R.  S.  Towne,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  city  council. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  DAY. 

AT   SPRINGFIELD,    ILL. 

Springfield  was  reached  at  1 1  o'clock  011  Thursday  morn- 
ing. The  excursionists  were  received  by  the  members  of 
the  various  committees,  which  were  organized  as  follows: 

Executive. — J.  C.  Conkling,  Charles  E.  Hay,  George  N". 
Black,  D.  W.  Smith,  J.  O.  Humphrey,  John  W.  Bunn,  C. 
C.  Brown,  A.  Orendorff,  F.  W.  Tracy.  Charles  Ridgely. 

Reception. — Governor  J.  W.  Fifer,  Senator  Cullom,  ex- 
Governor  R.  J.  Oglesby,  General  J.  A.  McClernand,  Mayor 
Charles  E.  Hay,  Representative  W.  M.  Springer,  General 
John  M.  Palmer,  D.  T.  Littler,  H.  S.  Greene,  John  Hardt- 
ner,  J.  Bressmer,  J.  C.  Klaholt.  E.  A.  Wilson,  J.  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, H.  K.  Weber,  G.  H.  Sanders,  Frank  Simmons, 
William  Ridgely,  J.  B.  Barnes,  F.  L.  Matthews,  S.  Men- 
denhall,  S.  W.  Currier,  C.  Becker,  Dr.  Richard  Edwards, 
W.  E.  Palmer,  B.  F.  Caldwell,  F.  H.  Wines,  George  Hunt, 
C.  P.  Hitch,  L.  S.  Wilcox,  C.  R.  Paul,  Dr.  A.  Gurney,  Dr. 
J.  H.  Eauch,  John  McCreary,  Thomas  Rees,  Jacob  Bunn, 
Milton  Hay,  Henry  Davis,  jr.,  A.  Farr,  E.  R.  Thayer, 
George  W.  Chatterton,  L.  H.  Coleman,  J.  W.  South  wick, 
H.  C.  Latham,  W.  C.  Sommer,  G.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  R.  E. 
Starkweather,  H.  W.  Clendenin,  J.  Taylor  Smith,  S.  H. 
Jones,  John  T.  Peters,  I.  JST.  Pearson,  K  L.  Freeman,  J. 
R.  Tanner,  D.  L.  Wing,  C.  W.  Pavey,  A.  L.  Ide,  James 
A.  Connolly,  Charles  F.  Mills,  E.  F.  Leonard,  Bluford 
Wilson,  S.  E.  Prather,  T.  W.  S.  Kidd,  George  Reisch. 

Carriages. — G.  J.  Little,  James  Furlong,  E.  A.  Hall, 
Edwin  Watts. 

Banquet.— A..  Orendorff,  F.  K.  Whittemore,  C.  L.  Conk- 
ling,  William  B.  Ridgely. 

Finance.— George  N.  Black,  F.  K.  Whittemore,  B.  H. 
Ferguson. 

In  carriages  the  par.ty  proceeded  to  the  Leland  Hotel 
where,  shortly  after  the  visitors'  arrival,  luncheon  was 
served. 

At  2  o'clock  the  drive  was  taken  up  and  continued  to 
Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  to   the  tomb  and  monument  of 
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Abraham  Lincoln.  There  was  an  immense  concourse  of 
people  present,  many  of  them  having  traveled  long  dis- 
tances that  they  might  see  the  delegates  at  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  martyr  President. 

The  citizens'  committee  escorted  the  distinguished  guests 
to  the  top  of  the  mausoleum,  where  Senator  Cullom  intro- 
duced ex -Governor  Oglesby  in  the  following  terms: 

Gentlemen,  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  shall  not  myself  make  any  remarks 
further  than  to  say  that  a  very  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, Governor  Oglesby,  of  our  State,  who  was  then  governor,  and  who 
has  been  governor  twice  since,  was  made  the  president  of  the  Lincoln 
Monument  Association,  under  whose  charge  the  monument  in  wliose 
presence  we  stand  was  erected  ;  and  he  will  address  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  have  the  pleasure,  gentlemen,  of  introducing  to  you  Governor 
Oglesby. 

Governor  Oglesby  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Congress:  Allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  when  we  received  intelligence  through  our  citizens' 
committee  which  has  in  charge  these  ceremonies  that  this  great  Inter- 
national Conference  was  inclined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  our 
State,  it  filled  the  breast  of  every  Illinoisian.  and  especially  the  breasts 
of  the  citizens  of  the  capital  of  the  State  with  unusual  pleasure.  We 
thought  it  not  unlikely  that  one  among  the  many  reasons  which  moved 
you  to  give  your  consent  to  visit  our  capital  might  naturally  enough 
be  a  desire  to  look  upon  the  monument  i  eared  to  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  So  in  the  order  of  ceremonies  it  was  made  a  part  of  our 
proceedings  that  you  should  for  an  hour  or  two  honor  with  your  pres- 
ence the  monument  of  that  great  man. 

You  must  indulge  us.  gentlemen,  representatives  of  kindred  States 
and  nations— you  must  indulge  the  American  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  giving  ex- 
pression upon  almost  all  occasions  to  our  deep  sense  of  admiration  and 
love  for  the  great  patriot  and  great  emancipator  whose  memory  you 
will,  with  us.  profoundly  revere  to-day.  [Applause.] 

You  are  as  it  were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley — within  the  great  heart  of  our  country,  agriculturally.  You  are 
traveling  through  the  country  now — the  several  States  you  have 
recently  visited — the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota,  which 
you  have  so  lately  traversed — the  St  .te  of  Illinois  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row the  State  of  Indiana,  and  thence  the  State  of  Ohio— you  are  pass- 
ing through  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  fertile  region  in  the 
known  world.  It  has  not  a  southern  climate.  It  is  not  a  fruit-pro- 
ducing land  in  the  sense  that  South  America  and  Central  America  and 
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the  Republic  of  Mexico  are,  but  it  is  a  grain-growing  land — it  is  the 
home  of  the  cereal.  Now,  it  was  in  this  ve.y  country,  in  the  midst  of 
these  unpretentious  undulations  of  fertility,  these  plain  and  unbroken 
prairies,  that  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  developed,  and  here  that 
the  foundation  of  his  great  character  was  laid — that  simple,  noble, 
grand  man  of  ours,  and,  as  we  trust  and  believe,  of  the  whole  world. 
[Great  applause.] 

He  loved  his  own  country.  He  loved  his  own  race.  He  loved  his 
own  people.  But  he  did, not  any  less  love  other  nations  and  other  peo- 
ples and  other  races.  [Loud  applause.]  It  was  his  giant  arm  that  reached 
down  into  the  dark,  cavernous  waste  of  human  slavery  and  helped  so 
largely  to  lift  up  the  poor  black  bondman  into  American  citizenship. 
[Renewed  applause.] 

There  are  not  many  such  characters  given  to  the  world  at  any  time  ; 
but,  gentlemen,  in  your  own  lands — in  your  own  respective  states  and 
nations — you,too,have  had  your  patriots  and  your  statesmen,  your  schol- 
ars and  your  soldiers,  not  unknown  to  the  world,  and  their  illustrious 
examples  certainly  not  unknown  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  [Applause.] 
And  you  therefore  can  appreciate  to  a  large  extent  and  are  therefore 
enabled  to  be  liberal  to  us  in  our  free  expression  of  honest  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  our  great  hero.  In  the  midst,  then,  of  these  melancholy 
but  inspiring  associations  may  we  not  fitly  say  we  sincerely  rejoice  to 
have  you  here  with  us  to-day  ?  And  we  only  hope  that  the  time  may 
come,  and  speedily  come,  when  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  all  the 
South  American  states  and  nations,  encouraged  by  such  kindness,  shall 
come  to  know  the  people  of  the  United  States  more  intimately  and  cor- 
dially than  we  have  hitherto  known  each  other. 

We  occupy  the  grandest  continents  of  the  world.  Why  should  we 
not  be  very  friendly  ?  Why  should  we  not  grow  to  be  very  fond  of  each 
other  ?  How  far  apart  are  we  ?  Why  should  we  not  come  closer  to- 
gether, not  only  commercially,  but  socially,  morally,  and  politically? 
In  a  universal  sense,  why  can  we  not  get  to  be  all  one  common  Amer- 
ican brotherhood? 

I  wish  it  were  hi  my  power  to  induce  about  twenty -five  thousand  of 
our  American  tourists  to  change  their  mode  and  line  of  travel.  Out  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  that  go  annually  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
hospitable  and  cultured  nations  of  Europe  that  invite  us  and  entertain 
us  so  cordially  there,  I  would  to  God  that  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States  would  change  their  line  of  visita- 
tion and  pass  through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  over  the  rock 
passes  of  the  Andes  throughout  the  entire  domain  of  the  southern  re- 
publics, states,  and  nations,  until  we  should  all  come  to  know  each 
other.  [Loud  applause.] 

How  absurd  it  must  sound  in  Europe  to-day  that  we  here,  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord  1889,  are  inviting  representative  gentlemen  from  the  states 
and  nationalities  of  a  twin  western  continent  to  come  and  make  us  a 
visit.  Why,  we  ought  to  have  been  visiting  to  and  fro  together  for  at 
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least  fifty  years.  [Laughter  and  applause. ]  And  now  don't  you  forget 
it,  we  are  coming  to  see  you  in  return  for  this  call — at  least  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  us.  [A  voice  "All  right."  and  applause.]  And  we  will 
drink  your  coffee  and  wo  will  drink  everything  else  you  have  got  to 
drink.  [Renewed  laughter  and  applause.]  And  we  will  look  at  your 
cattle  and  we  will  look  over  your  mountain  slopes  and  plains  and  great 
rivers  and  valleys,  anil  we  will  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  looking  into 
how  you  are  getting  along,  down  there,  and  see  if  we  can  not,  in  this 
enlightened  century  of  the  world,  eonie  to  have  a  gentle  and  proper 
and  improving  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  each  other.  And  let  us 
learn  to  deal  together.  That  will  be  no  outrage  upon  Europe — no  out- 
rage upon  other  nationalities  of  the  world.  That  will  but  promote  in- 
teresting, friendly,  and  elevating  social  intercourse.  And  we  want 
more  of  it  than  we  have  had  heretofore.  [Applause.] 

When  I  received  orders  to  come  from  the  farm  in  here  to-day  to  meet 
you,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  citizens  who  did  me  the  honor 
to  invite  me.  at  first  limited  me  to  three  minutes.  If  you  knew  me — 
in  Mexico,  Central,  and  South  America — as  they  know  me  in  Sanga- 
mon  county,  you  would  think  that  a  little  unfair  to  me.  But  to-day 
the  committee  grew  a  little  more  liberal,  and  Mr.  Humphrey  had  the 
goodness  to  tell  me  that  I  might  take  just  as  much  time  as  I  wanted,  if 
I  would  not  take  over  fifteen  minutes.  [Laughter.] 

But  now  I  am  done;  the  field  is  a  broad  one;  I  have  scarcely  touched 
the  character  of  yon  great  man:  I  have  scarcely  touched  the  border  of 
the  great  theme  which  is  now  occupying  your  hearts  to-day.  But  this 
is  no  time  for  lengthy  speeches.  When  you  go  back  home  I  know  you 
will  not  forget  to  report  that  you  never  in  your  lives  met  so  many  ora- 
tors and  stump-speakers  as  you  found  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Really, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  State  that  can  beat  us  unless  it  might  be  Missouri 
or  Indiana.  But  I  have  done  without  more  than  barely  touching  my 
subject,  and  I  shall  now  give  way  to  gentlemen  who  will  follow  me 
with  such  remarks  as  they  may  feel  inclined  to  make,  and  whom  Sena- 
tor Cullom  will  have  the  kindness  to  introduce  to  you.  Farewell;  gen- 
tlemen, I  bid  you  a  kind  adieu.  [Applause.] 

Delegate  N.  Bolet  Peraza  was  then  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Cullom  as  the  son-in-law  of  General  Jose"  Gregorio 
Monagas,  President  of  Venezuela  in  1854,  and  liberator  of 
the  slaves  of  Venezuela  in  that  year.  The  greeting  ac- 
corded General  Peraza  was  a  warm  one,  and  when  the 
applause  had  subsided  he  said: 

Gentlemen,  do  not  be  surprised  by  the  contrast  which  my  colleagues 
present  to  you  at  this  solemn  occasion,  selecting  the  humblest  orator  to 
praise  the  greatest  man  of  your  country  in  the  present  century.  They 
have  not  sought  the  merits  of  eloquence,  but  the  circumstances  of  op- 
portunity. They  have  excused  my  deficiencies  and  only  thought  of  my 
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family  associations  with  one  of  the  liberators  of  our  America,  who  like 
your  hero,  made  slaves  free  and  deserved  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  It 
is  not,  then,  my  voice  that  speaks  at  this  moment;  it  is  the  echo  of  a 
noble  soul,  who  shares  with  your  great  man  the  immortality  bestowed 
by  the  god  of  justice  on  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

Fifteen  free  American  nations  join  in  this  sanctuary  to  pay  their 
homage  to  this  tomb,  which  contains  nothing  but  a  handful  of  dust; 
all  that  in  Abraham  Lincoln  belongs  to  death,  as  his  real  mausoleum  is  in 
the  heart  of  men.  Here,  in  our  bosoms,  we  all  carry  him  alive  by  the 
warmth  of  our  gratitude;  immortal,  by  our  perpetual  admiration, 

His  noble  ideal  has  been  realized  all  over  our  continent.  There  is  not 
a  single  slave  in  its  vast  territory;  there  are  no  more  disinherited  races; 
there  are  no  more  human  goods  in  our  markets,  and  the  shameful  stain 
disgraces  no  more  our  institutions  and  civilization. 

Our  visit  to  this  sacred  monument  is  not  a  mere  individual  tribute, 
but  a  significant  pilgrimage  of  sovereign  sisters;  nations  which  come 
here  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,  to  ratify  their  firm 
purpose  of  continuing  the  work  of  this  great  Northern  leveler;  unify- 
ing the  interests  of  the  entire  America;  consolidating  her  aspirations 
to  the  future;  tearing  down  the  traditional  walls  which  rise  in  the  na- 
tural way  of  her  industrial  conveniences,  leaving  standing  only  the 
frontiers  of  the  respective  sovereignties  built  by  mutual  respect. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  difference  of  race  may  constitute  an  obstacle 
for  the  fraternity  of  nations.  Liberty  has  mysterious  resources  for 
every  social  or  economical  problem.  Where  wisdom  fails,  liberty  suc- 
ceeds. It  does  not  look  upon  blood  nor  language  as  barriers,  but  as 
light  accidents  interposed  in  the  way  of  human  equality  and  friend- 
ship. The  illustrious  man  whom  this  tomb  keeps  in  glorious  rest  un- 
derstood it;  and  for  that  reason  was  great  and  immortal.  For  that 
very  reason,  and  for  the  transcendent  achievement  which  he  drew  from 
his  stern  convictions,  fifteen  free  American  nations  come  to  pay  him 
the  greatest  homage  in  the  history  of  human  gratitude. 

Delegate  Alfonso,  of  Chili,  who  was  called  upon  to  speak 
by  Senator  Cullom,  said: 

I  am  greatly  delighted  to  have  now  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  a 
vow  which  I  made  in  earlier  years — that  I  would  before  my  death  visit 
the  tomb  of  that  great  character,  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  therefore  count 
myself  happy  to-day.  I  fully  realize  now  that  it  is  just  and  proper  that 
the  nation  which  produced  such  a  man  as  Abraham  Lincoln  should  feel 
very  proud  of  him.  I  feel  exceedingly  happy  that  he  was  able  to 
realize  nearly  all  of  his  most  ardent  wishes,  and  that  I  am  able  to  pay 
my  humble  tribute  of  admiration  at  his  resting-place  to-day. 

Delegate  Alfonso's  remarks  were  in  Spanish. 
The  north  catacomb,  in  which  the  body  of  Lincoln  is 
buried,  was  then  visited  by  the  party,  each  member  of  it 
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taking  a  flower  from  off  the  sarcophagus.  Each  of  the 
visitors  put  his  name  on  the  register  and  then  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  hotel.  Some  few  of  the  delegates  and 
attache's  were  entertained  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ridg»-l  \ . 
At  6  p.  m.  there  was  a  banquet  at  the  Leland  Hotel. 
The  conclusion  of  the  menu  was  the  signal  for  prayer  l>y 
Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines,  after  which  Senator  Cullom  spoke  as 
follows: 

Gentlemen:  As  citizens  of  Springfield  we  are  honored  to-day  by  the 
presence  of  the  most  distinguished  body  of  men  that  ever  visited  our 
i-ity.  They  are  gentlemen  highly  distinguished  as  statesmen,  and  they 
come  among  us  as  representatives  of  many  separate  and  independent 
republics. 

Springfield  in  the  past  has  been  honored  by  the  presence  of  eminent 
citizens  of  our  own  country  and  of  statesmen  from  other  nations,  who 
have  visited  America,  as  Americans  visit  other  countries.  But  now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  representatives  of  the 
three  Americas  have  joined  together  and  are  doing  lion  or  to  our  coun- 
try by  visiting  many  portions  of  the  land. 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Congress  and  those  who 
accompany  you,  not  forgetting  the  representatives  of  the  press,  we  are 
proud  to  have  you  come  here,  and  we  trust  you  may  not  despise  the 
day  of  small  things  in  our  quiet  capital  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Illinois,  after  you  have  enjoyed,  as  I  doubt  not  you  have,  the  super- 
abundance which  has  been  placed  before  you  by  the  generosity  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  country.  Our  homes,  our  hands,  and  our  hearts  are 
open  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  we  bid  you  a  most  cordial  and  hearty 
welcome. 

The  work  in  which  you  are  expected  to  engage  after  you  shall  have 
finished  your  tour  of  the  country,  will  be  vastly  important,  and  not  only 
the  nations  which  you  respectively  have  the  honor  to  represent  hut  all 
the  nations  will  take  a  lively  interest  in  your  deliberations  and  the 
results  of  your  Conference. 

North,  Central,  and  South  America  should  be  one  in  sympathy; 
should  be  one  in  a  disposition  to  help  each  other:  should  be  one  in  a 
determination  to  make  the  nations  comprising  the  three  Americas  great 
and  powerful,  possessing  the  highest  civilization;  and  together  they 
should  wield  a  grand  influence  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

The  great  movement  for  closer  and  better  relations  between  our 
iv]  dihlics  has  begun,  and  in  my  judgment  it  will  not  stop  until  intimate 
social  and  commercial  relations  shall  be  established  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico  and  of  every  other  nation  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

It  is  often  said  <hat  trade  follows  the  Hag,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  IH« 
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long  before  American  ships,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  over  them, 
may  be  daily  seen  in  the  harbors  of  the  nations  here  represented. 

I  expect  to  see  the  two  oceans  united  together  by  one  or  more  canals, 
thereby  shortening  the  distance  of  travel  and  greatly  cheapening  the 
means  of  transportation  in  the  interest  of  the  great  masses  of  the  world. 
I  expect  to  see  railroads  built  and  in  operation  connecting  the  three 
Americas  together,  when  their  people  will  be  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  each  other  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph;  when  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  delegates  to  the  next  International  American  Congress, 
wherever  such  Congress  may  be  held,  to  cross  the  ocean  in  order  to 
reach  the  place  where  it  shall  convene. 

My  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Guzman,  is  reported  as  saying  that  the 
object  of  the  Congress  is  to  bring  the  people  nearer  together.  I  shall 
rejoice  if  such  shall  be  the  result,  as  I  believe  it  will. 

It  has  been  said  that,  the  decline  of  American  shipping  is  not  a  lost 
art,  but  lost  statesmanship.  I  hope  your  coming  among  us  and  your 
Congress  may  encourage  us  to  hasten  the  revival  of  our  shipping  inter- 
ests, and  I  assure  you  no  harm  will  come  to  our  country  if  American 
statesmanship  shall  also  be  stimulated. 

The  first  duty  of  government  is  to  secure  the  independence  and  the 
freedom  of  its  citizens.  The  Government  of  the  United  Statea  years 
ago  gave  expression  to  its  desire  that  no  foreign  power  should  attempt 
to  subjugate  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  inde- 
pendent Republics  on  the  American  continent.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
is  still  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Long  may  your  Republics  live.  May  they  become  the  homes  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  free  and  prosperous  people.  Immigration  is  flow- 
ing into  your  countries  more  and  more  every  year.  The  United  States 
lias  freed  the  slaves  of  this  country.  The  declaration  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  are  alike  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  has  become  a  vital  force  with  us,  and  our  Government,  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  is  reaching  out  not  for  conquests,  but  to  help  her 
sister  Republics  and  herself  in  the  interest  of  the  common  good  of  all. 

Delegate  Velarde,  of  Bolivia,  was  the  next  speaker.  In 
his  native  tongue  he  thanked  those  before  him  for  the  wel- 
come they  had  tendered  him  and  his  colleagues,  and  said 
he  was  happy  once  more  to  find  himself  in  the  State  of 
Illinois;  more  so  on  this  occasion  than  the  first  time,  be- 
cause he  now  had  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  respect  to  the  character  of  that  distinguished 
ststesman,  that  great  hero,  whose  renown  extends  over  all 
the  world — Abraham  Lincoln.  After  referring  to  the  great 
growth  and  progress  of  the  United  States.  Delegate  Velarde 
said  that  in  the  dark  hours  of  North  America  £he  ambitious 
nations  of  Europe  had  dared  to  cast  longing  eyes  in  the 
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direction  of  the  weaker  Republics  of  the  South,  and  had 
indeed  set  foot  upon  the  soil,  but  the  North  had  repelled 
the  invaders  and  saved  the  continent. 

Governor  Fifer  was  introduced  as  soon  as  the  plaudits 
following  Delegate  Velarde's  speech  had  died  away.  He 
said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Congress:  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Illinois,  I  recently  bade  you  wplcotne  within  the  borders 
of  this  State.  Speaking  in  no  spirit  of  egotism  we  feel  that  your  in- 
\.  -libations  into  the  resources  of  our  country,  and  into  the  character 
and  intelligence  of  our  people,  would  have  been  incomplete  had  you  not 
honored  Illinois  with  your  presence.  We  beg,  gentlemen,  to  assure  you 
that  we  appreciate  the  honor  of  this  visit  within  our  State  more  than 
we  can  express. 

You  who  are  the  guests  of  this  nation  have,  I  doubt  not,  been  touched 
liv  that  warm  and  generous  friendship  which  I  know  is  everywhere 
entertained  for  the  people  and  governments  of  which  you  are  the  dis- 
tinguished representatives;  but  whatever  may  have  been  your  greetings 
of  friendship  in  other  sections  of  our  country,  none  have  been,  and  none 
will  be,  more  genuine  and  sincere  than  that  accorded  you  by  the  people 
of  this  commonwealth. 

You  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  studying  that  spirit  of 
industry,  of  enterprise,  and  of  commercial  thrift  which  has  marked 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  metropolis  of  Illinois.  The  city 
of  Springfield  is  not  likewise  distinguished  for  her  commercial  great- 
ness. She  is,  however,  the  Mecca  of  American  statesmanship,  and  will 
be  forever  memorable  as  the  home  and  last  resting  place  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  disposition  was  so  sweet  and  gentle  as  Ms  figure  is  his- 
torically imposing  and  majestic,  and  whose  pure,  exalted  and  unselfish 
life  will  help  teach  the  world  the  great  lesson  that  the  basis,  the  indis- 
pensable basis  of  all  true  greatness  is  integrity  of  character  united 
with  a  love  and  sympathy  for  all  mankind. 

We  feel  at  liberty  to  invite  you  to  study  the  life  and  character  of 
this  great  man,  for  he  belongs  not  to  any  one  nation  or  people,  but  to 
humanity ;  and  that,  inspired  by  his  benign  and  loving  spirit,  your  de- 
liberations may  result  in  the  mutual  benefit  and  common  good  of  the 
nations  embraced  within  the  domain  of  the  three  Americas,  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of  every  true  son  of  Illinois. 

Brief  but  brilliant  was  the  speech  of  Delegate  John  B. 
Henderson,  of  Missouri.  The  sentiments  he  advanced  were 
heartily  applauded  and  then  Representative  William  M. 
Springer  was  introduced.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  International  Conference:  It 
affords  me,  as  a  citizen  of  Springfield  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
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great  pleasure  to  unite  with  my  fellow  citizens  of  this  city  in  welcom- 
ing you  to  the  borders  of  the  fourth  State  in  the  American  Union. 
We  desire  that  you  shall  understand  that  this  greeting,  that  this  wel- 
come which  we  have  extended  to  you,  is  not  one  of  form,  but  one  of 
substance  also ;  and  that  we  desire  in  the  f  utui'e  to  cultivate  more  inti- 
mate relations  with  our  sister  republics  south  of  us  than  we  have  done 
heretofore.  [Applause.] 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  lived  so  many  years 
upon  the  American  continent  and  yet  know  so  little  of  each  other. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are  more  familiar  with  the  people  of 
Europe  than  they  are  with  those  of  Mexico  upon  our  immediate  bor- 
der. And  yet  the  people  of  Mexico  are  in  all  respects  our  equals,  and 
we  ought  to  have  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  them  long  ago,  and 
I  hope  that  at  least  one  of  the  results  of  the  great  International  Con- 
ference which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  International  American  Peace  Congress, 
so  that  in  the  future  none  of  the  nations  of  America — of  the  three 
Americas — will  ever  go  to  war  against  each  other  again  until  that 
question  has  been  submitted  to  the  International  Peace  Congress  and 
their  verdict  has  been  rendered.  [Applause.]  I  trust  further  that  we 
will  lay  the  basis  and  foundation  of  an  international  alliance  of  offense 
and  defense  with  each  other,  so  that  we  may  notify  the  Governments 
of  Europe  that  no  harmful  intervention  will  ever  be  permitted  on  this 
continent  (applause),  and  that  we  will  make  common  cause  against  all 
foess  that  would  interfere  with  our  Governments  or  attempt  to  destroy 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

If  this  can  be  accomplished  it  will  be  a  sufficient  result  of  itself  for 
the  great  International  Congress  and  the  countries;  the  people  of  the 
world  will  understand  that  in  America — the  three  Americas — men  will 
learn  war  no  more.  [Cheers  and  applause.  ]  But  I  hope  that  this  result 
will  not  be  all  that  will  be  accomplished.  I  fully  indorse  everything 
that  has  been  said  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri.  We 
want  more  intimate  commercial  relations  with  the  people  south  of  us. 
[Applause.  ]  I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  benefits  of  protection  in  this  country  heretofore,  when  every 
barrier  between  the  three  Americas  should  be  broken  down  upon  your 
part  as  well  as  ours,  and  that  the  commerce  between  us  shall  be  as  free 
as  the  water  that  flows  in  the  brook.  [Cheers.]  If  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  this  Conference  the  gentlemen  who  compose  it  would 
go  down  to  history  as  the  benefactors  of  their  race,  and  they  would 
confer  a  greater  boon  upon  their  countries  and  this  country  than  has 
been  conferred  since  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  this 
country.  There  are  many  propositions  which  have  been  suggested 
which  will  lead  to  more  intimate  commercial  relations  between  the 
governments  of  the  three  Americas.  Some  have  merit  and  others  have 
not.  All  of  them  are  worthy  of  your  highest  and  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 
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It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  we  should  aid  by  appropriations 
from  the  Treasury  the  establishment  of  steam-ship  lines  between  the 
three  governments.  How  far  we  may  be  able  to  do  so  I  can  not  state — 
I  do  not  know.  But  it  has  been  suggested  on  the  other  hand  that  there 
is  a  seeming  inconsistency  in  helping  build  ships  to  bring  products  to 
tliis  country  when  at  the  same  time  we  are  enacting  restrictive  laws  to 
keep  these  products  out  of  the  country.  If  we  want  their  trade  we 
must  let  it  come  free  and  not  obstruct  it  by  unnecessary  legislation. 
[Applause.]  If  you  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  South  America 
will  allow  us  the  products  of  our  country,  we  will  send  you  agricultural 
implements  to  till  your  soil  and  better  your  condition.  [Applause.]  So, 
to,  in  return  we  need  the  products  of  your  countries.  Let  them  come. 
[Applause.]  I  am  in  favor  of  this  great  railroad  our  friends  have  spoken 
of,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  of  South  and  Central  America  that  when 
you  get  ready  to  build  it  we  can  furnish  you  what  steel  rails  you  need 
from  the  Springfield  rolling-mills  [laughter  and  applause]  and  we  hope 
that  over  this  railroad  and  the  railroads  of  our  country  you  will  come 
to  Springfield  and  buy  a  watch  [laughter],  for  every  one  of  your 
citizens.  We  will  guaranty  them  to  last  longer  and  to  keep  better  time 
than  any  watch  you  ever  had.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  You  see  we 
are  getting  ready  to  supply  you  with  a  railroad  and  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries and  necessaries  of  life.  [Applause.] 

We  welcome  you  to  our  city  and  hope  that  the  result  of  your  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  will  be  the  betterment  of  all  your  governments  and 
the  betterment  of  ours.  [Prolonged  applause.] 

Judge  Walter  Q.  Gresham  was  called  for  by  a  number 
of  persons,  and  after  some  solicitation  lie  arose  and  briefly 
indorsed  what  had  been  said  in  relation  to  the  necessity 
for  closer  commercial  and  social  relations  with  the  people 
of  Central  and  South  America. 

After  the  banquet  there  was  a  reception  at  the  State 
House,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  and  vicinity. 

At  11.30  the  special  train  left  Springfield  for  Indian- 
apolis, going  over  the  tracks  of  the  Wabash  and  the  In- 
dianapolis, Decatur  and  Western  Railways. 

THIRTIETH  DAY. 

AT   INDIANAPOLIS. 

At  9  o'clock,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  special  train 
at  the  Indianapolis  union  depot,  the  local  reception  com- 
mittee appeared  to  offer  a  welcome  to  the  guests  that  had 
determined  to  see  as  much  MS  possible  of  Indianapolis  in  ..in- 
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short  day.  The  committee  consisted  of  George  G.  Tanner, 
E.  C.  Atkins,  S.  A.  Fletcher,  E.  B.  Martindale,  Enrique  C. 
Miller,  A.  H.  Nordyke,  Wm.  F.  Piel,  jr.,  S.  T.  Bowen,  D. 
A.  Richardson,  Franklin  Landers,  W.  F.  C.  Golt,  Arthur 
Gillett,  R.  C.  J.  Pendleton,  James  R.  Carnahan,  Charles 
Kahlo,  Mayor  Denny,  Davis  S.  Swain,  John  R.  Pearson, 
William  M.  Hicklin,  Thomas  Markey,  GranvilleS.  Wright, 
Miles  M.  Reynolds,  and  John  Rail. 

As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  committee  got  on  board  a 
short  run  was  made  in  the  "special "  to  West  Indianapolis 
to  the  extensive  works  of  the  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  mill  machinery.  All  the  more 
important  buildings  were  visited,  and  when  the  delegation 
was  ready  to  return  to  town  each  of  the  strangers  was 
presented  with  an  album  containing  views  of  the  city. 

Carriages  were  in  waiting  at  the  depot  when  the  train  ar- 
rived and  in  them  the  party  was  driven  to  the  State-house, 
where  Governor  Hovey  and  the  State  officers  received  the 
visitors.  The  reception  was  pleasantly  informal  and  as 
soon  as  the  unceremonious  ceremonies  were  over  the  entire 
party  made  a  tour  of  the  building.  A  large  number  of 
ladies,  most  of  them  related  to  the  State  officials  or  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committees,  added  their  charms  to  the  interest- 
ing occasion. 

Everything  had  a  holiday  appearance  as  the  delegates 
were  driven  through  the  streets  to  the  United  States  En- 
caustic Tile  Works.  Business  houses  and  private  resi- 
dences were  alike  lavish  in  their  display  of  bunting.  The 
public  was  liberal  in  its  vocal  enthusiasm  and  the  children 
of  the  public  schools  (in  every  instance  arrayed  in  front  of 
their  respective  institutions)  made  a  great  deal  of  compli- 
mentary and  appreciated  noise.  The  tile  works  were 
reached  at  11.30  and  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour  was 
given  up  to  an  inspection  of  the  methods  and  products. 

The  Atlas  Engine  Works  were  next  visited,  and  while 
there  the  delegates  and  attache's  were  decorated  with  roses 
distributed  by  a  number  of  ladies. 

The  drive  was  then  continued  through  the  residence  part 
of  the  city,  especial  attention  being  directed  by  the  excur- 
sionists to  the  home  of  President  Harrison. 
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Lunch oon  was  served  at  the  New  Dennison  hotel  ;it  1 
o'clock,  and  when  the  menu  had  been  disposed  of  President 
George  G.  Tanner,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  arose  and  said  : 

GENTLKMKX:  We  have  with  us  as  our  guests  to-day,  in  addition  to 
the  representatives  of  our  own  Government,  gentleim-n  who  have  trav- 
eled many  miles  in  order  to  visit  our  country  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  people,  to  examine  into  the  workings  of  public  institutions1, 
and  insp«><-t  the  products  of  factories.  They  come  by  invitation  of  the 
national  (Jovermnent  to  discuss  and  suggest  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  their  people  and  our  own.  To  you,  visiting  gentlemen,  I  would 
say  that  on  behalf  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade  I  take  pleasure 
in  cordially  bidding  you  welcome;  and  as  the  distance  you  have  trav- 
eled is  great  when  compared  with  an  ordinary  journey,  so  is  our  appre- 
ciation great  in  like  measure.  We  appreciate  your  visit  because  you 
come  to  promote  commercial  and  social  relations  between  us.  We 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  entertain  you  because  in  you  we  recognize 
gentlemen  of  distinction,  who  should  be  received  with  honor,  not  only 
because  of  your  official  position  but  also  on  account  of  personal  worth. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  city  has  it  teen  our  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive, at  one  time,  so  many  repesentatives  of  so  many  different  govern- 
ments, and  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that  this  city  was  selected 
among  the  many  beautiful  cities  of  the  country  for  your  inspection. 

We  regret  that  the  limited  time  allotted  for  your  entertainment  does 
not  permit  us  to  show  you  but  a  small  portion  of  the  city's  many  at- 
tractions; nor  can  we  during  your  brief  stay  extend  as  many  courtesies 
as  we  would  like;  but  rest  assured,  gentlemen,  the  people  of  Indiana 
are  not  lacking  in  hospitality,  and  I  trust  you  may  return  in  the  near 
future  and  become  better  acquainted  with  us.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  you  have  come  to  our  shores  prepared  for  the  discussion  of  great 
commercial  questions — questions  which  are  to-day  doing  more  to  main- 
tain peace  among  nations  than  all  other  considerations. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  you  are  advancing  the  cause  of 
humanity.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  nations  seek  greatness  by  force 
of  arms.  That  nation  which  would  become  great,  or  which  is  great 
and  would  remain  so,  must  strive  for  commercial  victories — victories 
which  are  honorable  and  usually  a  blessing  alike  to  victor  and  van- 
quished. The  people  of  these  United  States  are  prepared  to  give  full 
measure  and  overflowing.  We  do  not  wish  to  build  up  ourselves  at 
your  expense,  but  rather  to  enjoy  that  free  excliange  of  commodities 
which  God  placed  on  earth  for  the  use  of  man. 

Mr.  Tanner's  sentiments  were  loudly  applauded. 

Gov.  Alvin  P.  Hovey  was  the  next  speaker  accorded  the 
floor  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  was  applauded  before  }w 
had  time  to  say  a  word.  Governor  Hovey -said: 

<  JKNTLKMKX:  As  governor  of  Indiana  I  give  to  you  a  hearty  welcome. 
and,  ;us  brevity  has  been  said  to  In-  the  soul  of  wit,  I  will  make  my  re- 
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marks  short.  There  are  several  questions  to  come  before  your  Confer- 
ence at  Washington,  and  all  will  doubtless  be  settled  by  friendly  arbi- 
tration. I  had  the  good  fortune  some  years  ago  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Republic  of  Peru,  and  while  there  became  much  attached 
to  that  people  and  to  that  country.  I  was  there  during  the  period. when 
Spain  thought  she  could  again  fasten  her  shackles  upon  Peru  and  Chili, 
and  after  that  combat  in  the  port  of  Callao,  when  I  saw  the  Spanish 
squadron  retire,  my  heart  was  as  full  of  joy  and  happiness  as  that  of 
any  Peruvian.  I  believe  that  the  continent  of  America  should  be  gov- 
erned only  by  Americans,  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  We  want  no  Europeans  interf  ering  in  these  coun- 
tries. I  hope  .the  people  of  all  of  our  Republics  will  so  manage  affairs 
that  no  European  country  will  ever  attempt  to  occupy  any  Republic  on 
this  continent.  [Applause.]  I  felt  that  our  Government  could  never 
allow  Spain  to  fasten  herself  upon  Peru.  France  tried  that  with  Maxi- 
milian, in  Mexico,  and  met  with  failure.  [Applause]. 

That  is  my  feeling  and  the  feeling  of  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred 
Americans.  Arbitration  among  governments  will  be  the  method  of 
the  future  in  settling  differences  between  nations.  One  sister  shall  not 
strike  another,  and  no  two  nations  will  fight  without  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  Republics.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  South  American  Re- 
publics have  been  engaged  in  war,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
were  arbitration  to  prevail.  This,  too,  will  lead  to  closer  commercial 
relations  in  the  end;  that  all  American  Republics  should  devoutly  wish 
for.  Again,  gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  I  bid  you  welcome. 

Mayor  Denny,  in  behalf  of  the  city,  welcomed  the  visi- 
tors in  the  following  terms: 

GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE:  Since 
Secretary  Blaine  extended  his  greeting  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  doubt  you  have  had  a 
warm  •welcome  in  every  city  you  have  visited.  But  I  would  have  you 
all  feel  you  are  specially  welcome  to  this  city,  the  home  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  President  were  here  I  know  he  would  strive 
to  make  you  feel  as  much  at  home  as  he  would  feel  himself.  First,  then, 
in  his  name,  and  also  in  the  name  of  every  other  citzen  of  Indianapolis, 
I  bid  you  all  a  cordial  welcome  here  to  day.  It  is  unusual  for  our  in- 
land States  to  be  honored  with  visits  from  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
other  American  nations  at  any  time. 

It  has  never  before,  I  believe,  been  the  pleasure  of  the  capital  of  the 
nation  even  to  receive  accredited  delegates  of  so  many  nations  at  one 
time  for  any  purpose  as  gathered  there  a  month  ago  and  are  present 
here  to-day.  I  would  have  you  all  understand,  therefore,  that  we  feel 
highly  complimented  and  pleased  in  being  permitted  to  receive  you  on 
this  occasion,  and  only  regret  that  the  time  allotted  to  Indianapolis 
would  not  permit  us  to  show  you  some  further  and  different  attentions. 
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To  briii£  together  in  ono  convention  for  piirjvtRps  nf  mutual  conference 
and  the  general  welfare  representatives  of  all  the  inch-pendent  Ameri- 
can powers,  extending  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  is  so  ex- 
traordinary in  its  conception  and  fulfillment,  that  we  all  feel  proud  in 
it^  '-ontemplation.  To  me  not  the  least  of  the  many  pleasant  features 
attending  the  convening  of  this  Congress  is  the  thought  that  it  is  an 
American  Congress  of  American  nations.  It  is,  we  helieve,  to  be 
American  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  uniting  more  closely  than  ever 
before  all  the  nations  lying  between  the  two  great  oceans  in  those  com- 
mercial and  social  relations  which  should  specially  characterize  the 
j>eople  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  neighbors  and  friendly  powers. 

It  is  not  f or  rne  to  attempt  to  enlighten  the  intelligent  gentlemen 
who  surround  me  on  the  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  which  this 
Congress  has  been  convened.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  indulge  the 
hoj»e,  which  is  only  the  common  desire  of  all  good  citizens  of  this 
Republic,  that  the  Conference  on  which  you  are  soon  to  enter  will  be 
very  fruitful  of  good  results.  Our  people  will  carefully  watch  your 
proceedings,  and  await  with  much  interest  the  final  result  of  your 
work.  We  have  already  been  inspired  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Elaine  in 
forecasting  its  purposes  and  policy,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  his 
words  of  wisdom  and  friendly  feeling  received  your  hearty  approval. 
Meeting,  as  you  do,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  and  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  bad  effects  will  attend  your  labors. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  of  the  topics  so  far  suggested  for  consid- 
eration should  breed  discord  or  lead  to  any  serious  misunderstanding. 
I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  specific  subjects  selected 
by  our  Government  for  your  discussion  the  first  is  that  of  measures 
tending  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  American  States,  while  the  last 
one  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  definite  plan  of  arbitration  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  all  disputes  that  may  arise. 

With  these  sentiments  of  peace  and  good-will  to  .animate  and  guide 
you  in  your  counsels,  we  may  confidently  hope  for  a  successful  conven- 
tion. Why  should  the  nations  of  the  New  World  longer  be  without  a 
customs  union,  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  a  com- 
mon silver  coin,  when  our  commerce  and  the  laws  of  trade  so  strongly 
call  for  them  ?  And  why  should  we  longer  delay  the  establishment  of 
regular  and  frequent  communication  between  the  ports  of  the  several 
American  States  ?  These  are  questions  for  you  gentlemen  to  answer 
after  mature  deliberation  at  Washington.  As  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  we  sincerely  hope  you  will  so  solve  and  answer  them  as  to 
speedily  open  up  a  broader  commerce  between  the  countries  here  rep- 
resented, placing  upon  the  high  seas  lines  of  steamers  between  the  ports 
of  the  three  Americas  as  regular  and  frequent  in  their  trips  as  those 
that  now  ply  between  Liverpool  and  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

And  now  let  me  thank  you  all  for  this  friendly  visit  to  the  capital 
city  of  Indiana,  which  I  do  in  the  name  of  the  people.  I  hope  you  will 
carry  away  with  you  some  pleasant  recollections  of  your  short  stay  with 
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us.  We  all  wish  you  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  hack  to  the  capital 
of  our  nation,  and  finally  a  safe  return  to  your  respective  homes,  hav- 
ing accomplished,  as  we  believe  you  will,  much  for  the  future  welfare 
of  all  the  American  powers.  [Applause.] 

Delegate  Caamano,  of  Ecuador,  was  then  introduced  and 
warmly  greeted.  Delegate  Caamano,  who  spoke  in  his 
native  tongue,  said: 

Gentlemen,  a  few  moments  ago  I  was  invited  to  speak,  and  accepted 
with  pleasure,  only  regretting  my  inability  to  talk  to  you  in  the  En- 
glish language.  Therefore  I  only  say  a  few  words,  in  order  not  to 
tire  my  friend  Mr.  F.  G.  Pierra,  secretary  of  the  Spanish- American 
Commercial  Union  of  New  York,  who  will  kindly  translate  my  re- 
marks. In  a  very  short  time  after  the  Government  of  this  great  Re- 
public invited  the  Governments  of  Spanish- America  and  Brazil  to  meet 
in  a  conference  of  American  nations  they  responded,  not  to  obey  the 
call  of  her  elder  sister,  but  to  give  proof  that  her  younger  sisters  love 
her  and  were  willing  to  help  her.  It  seems  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  resolved  to  repay  tenfold  our  willingness  to  establish  a  bond 
of  good-will  among  the  peoples  of  both  American  continents.  It  has 
given  us  an  excursion,  through  which  we  have  admired  an  infinite 
number  of  beautiful  things — memories  and  souvenirs  of  which  the 
delegates  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  representing  fourteen 
free  and  independent  Republics,  take  pride  in  carrying  home.  But 
above  all  things  admired  are  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  symbol  of  lib- 
erty. It  has  been  an  excursion  on  which  we  have  received  every  mo- 
ment sincere  proofs  of  cordiality.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  much 
we  have  seen,  how  much  we  have  learned,  and  how  much  we  have 
admired:  but  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  pluck  and  progress  of  the 
American,  shining  most  in  this  country,  and  that  to  a  great  degree  in 
Indianapolis.  Here  we  have  been  taken  from  the  magnificent  capitol 
to  the  modest  home  of  President  Harrison,  who  is  an  example  to  the 
world  of  what  a  man  can  do  in  reaching  high  renown  from  a  humble 
position.  Let  us,  in  this  old  town,  pay  a  tribute  to  the  illustrious  mag- 
istrate, and  yet  the  simple  citizen,  of  this  great  American  nation. 

There  was  great  enthusiasm  made  manifest  over  Delegate 
Caamano's  remarks,  and  when  the  applause  had  subsided 
Chairman  Tanner  announced  the  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  the  son  of  the  Hon.  Bayless  W.  Hanna,  United  States 
minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  minister  could  not  possibly  be  present  at  the 
luncheon. 

Next  on  the  list  of  speakers  was  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  who 
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had  represented  the  United  States  both  in  Mexico  ;ind 
Chili.     He  said: 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  attempt  to  say  any- 
thing after  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken.  I  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  International 
Congress  upon  their  safe  arrival  at  Indianapolis,  after  so  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  travel  without  hindrance  or  question,  though  per- 
haps without  sufficient  rest.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
remarkably  well  after  so  much  travel.  I  congratulate  you  on  being  in 
this  metropolis  of  Indiana,  not  because  Indiana  is  to  be  compared  in 
size  with  many  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  for  she  is  small,  but  among 
the  forty-odd  States  she  stands  fifth  in  point  of  population,  fifth  in 
number  of  miles  of  railroad,  and  is  first,  or  nearly  so,  in  popular  edu- 
cation, and  the  very  first  in  all  that  constitutes  the  higher  civilization. 
[Applause  and  laughter.]  I  refer  you  to  Governor  Hovey  for  con- 
tinuation of  this  assertion. 

I  am  sorry  our  visitors  are  so  limited  in  then:  time  here.  They  have 
seen  the  great  establishment  of  the  Studebakers  at  South  Bend,  but  wo 
could  wish  that  they  could  have  seen  the  great  glass  manufactory  in 
New  Albany,  and  our  industries  in  Richmond,  Evansville,  Fort  Wayne, 
Lafayette,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  Terre  Haute.  It  was  my  lot  to 
reside  for  a  number  of  years  in  Spanish  America,  where  I  became 
familiar  with  the  language  and  civilization  of  the  beautiful  Republic  of 
Chili,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any  possession  under  the  sun.  It  was 
there  I  made  acquaintance  of  Don  Andres  Bello,  the  father  of  inter- 
national law,  and  of  Don  Antonio  Varas,  and  there  I  had  the  honor  to 
meet  Don  Jose  Alfonso,  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends.  I  am  proud 
to  see  him  here  looking  so  well,  although  our  papers  are  applying  to 
him  the  epithet  of  venerable.  The  South  American  Republics  are  tak- 
ing great  steps  in  the  march  of  progress  and  development.  There  are 
more  daily  newspapers  published  in  Buenos  Ayres  than  in  any  city 
upon  earth.  Twenty-one  steamers  connect  that  country  with  Europe, 
and,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  not  one  with  the  United  States. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Mexico  at  a  very  interesting  period — at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  reform,  the  work  of  that  great  man  Benito  Juarez,  God  bless 
his  noble  memory.  [Applause.]  That  was  the  new  birth  of  Mexico,  for 
it  led  to  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  opening  up  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, with  which  the  names  of  Benito  Juarez,  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  Matias 
Romero  will  always  be  indissolubly  connected.  I  regard  the  confer- 
ence of  the  American  nations  as  the  most  important  that  has  been  or 
will  be  held  on  this  planet  in  its  political  results,  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  world  [applause],  and  will  be  watched  with  great 
solicitude  all  over  the  world.  I  look  for  great  results  to  follow  the  re- 
lations embraced  in  the  broad,  liberal,  and  comprehensive  term  Ameri- 
can. I  say  honor  to  those  great  men  who  originated  this  idea,  honor 
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to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  honor  to  all  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  result ;  but  above  all,  honor  to  James  G.  Elaine,  the 
president  of  this  great  convention.  [Great  applause.]  In  Mexico  the 
era  of  revolutions  has  been  supplanted  by  the  era  of  railways,  and  that 
rich  republic  has  entered  upon  a  career  of  solid  progress  and  improve- 
ment. 

The  people  of  Spanish  America  are  fully  impressed  with  the  railway 
as  a  prodigious  factor  in  moral,  social,  and  material  progress.  The  time 
is  not  remote  when  the  governments  of  the  American  continent  will 
be  bound  and  riveted  together  in  an  iron  embrace,  and  when  American 
ships  will  whiten  every  sea.  God  speed  the  Congress  of  the  three 
Americas!  It  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of  every  patriot  that  the  independ- 
ent States  represented  in  this  Congress,  purified  and  strengthened  by 
the  fierce  trials  through  which  they  have  passed,  may  realize  the 
highest  hopes  of  friends  of  good  government,  and  that  they  may  be,  and 
always  remain,  monuments  of  constitutional  liberty,  wisdom  and  peace, 
progress  and  prosperity,  on  which  the  world  may  gaze  in  admiration. 
[Applause.] 

Delegate  F.  C.  C.  Zegarra,  of  Peru,  was  next  called  upon. 

I  was  very  far  from  expecting  to  address  you  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  that  language  is  not  my  own.  I  may  not  be  able  to  find 
words  to  express  my  feelings  and  my  thoughts.  We  have  traveled  far 
and  began  to  think  there  could  be  nothing  new,  nothing  grand  in  store 
for  us,  but  when  we  came  to  Indianapolis  we  found  how  great  our  mis- 
take. We  have  here  found  many  things  to  admire  and  we  offer  our 
respect  to  such  a  prosperous  community.  I  have  simply  stood  up  to 
thank  you  and  to  state  once  more  that  the  impressions  we  have  received 
here  will  never  be  effaced  from  our  memories  and  will  ever  have  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  hearts.  [Applause.] 

With  the  extreme  of  brevity  and  in  Spanish,  Delegate 
Alfonso,  of  Chili,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  many 
courtesies  which  had  been  extended  him  and  his  colleagues. 
He  complimented  Indianapolis  for  its  beauty  and  its  in- 
dustry. 

Delegate  Velarde,  of  Bolivia,  also  spoke  in  Spanish.  He 
said  : 

The  great  idea  of  the  American  Union  exactly  corresponds  to  what 
nature  has  done.  The  northern,  southern,  and  central  divisions  are 
united  by  a  vertebrate  column — the  great  chain  of  the  Andes  and  that 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  [Applause.]  The  body  is  formed  by  those 
immense  plains  which  the  industry  and  the  intelligence  of  the  sons  of 
North  America  have  converted  into  the  seat  of  civilization  and  of  pro- 
gress [applause]  ;  of  industry  on  its  largest  scale.  Those  plains  you 
will  also  find  crossing  the  South  American  continent  from  Venezuela 
563A — VOL  3 14 
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to  the  pampas  and  Patagonia.  Therefore,  it  is  undeniable  that  \\c.  Hi. 
jH-ople  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  hemisphere,  are  called  to  live  united 
in  thought  and  in  commerce,  (ientlemen,  I  hope  that  this  great  pro jeol 
of  uniting  fraternally  the  two  continents  will  be  such  a  reality  as  are 
the  continents  in  which  we  live.  [Applause.] 

Delegate  Castellanos  followed,  saying : 

I  congratulate  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Indiana  upon  the  proud 
position  the  State  occupies,  not  only  in  the  nation,  but  in  the  world,  in  al 
that  tends  to  elevate  man  morally,  socially,  and  intellectually.  Let  us 
drink,  gentlemen,  to  the  well  being  and  progress  of  Indiana.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Delegate  Bolet  Peraza,  of  Venezuela,  was  then  called 
upon  to  say  a  few  words,  and  to  this  invitation  he  re- 
sponded in  the  following  words  : 

Gentlemen,  I  have  to  ask  your  indulgence.  I  have  been  called  upon 
to  speak  on  this  occasion,  wlu'ch  I  can  not  do  as  well  as  I  would  like  to 
do,  and  you  must  correct .  in  your  minds,  any  blunders  that  I  may 
make  in  your  language.  We  have  had  to  change  our  conception  of 
many  things  since  we  have  come  to  this  country.  You  are  Americans 
and  we  honor  Americans,  for  we  are  all  Americans.  [Great  applause.] 
But  South  and  Central  Americans  will  have  to  learn  a  new  language  to 
express  a  knowledge  of  what  you  are  showing  'o  us.  We  go  to  a  fac- 
tory, a  cotton  mill,  and  we  ask,  "  What  is  the  production  of  your  mills 
here?"  and  the  answer  is  made,  "We  will  undertake  to  make  a  blanket 
for  the  whole  world  if  you  will  give  us  six  months  to  make  it  in." 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  such  kind  of  measurements. 
In  another  place  I  ask,  "  How  many  books  have  you  in  this  library?" 
The  answer  was,  "  Well,  we  have  40  miles  of  shelves."  Now,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  conceive  such  grand  things,  and  we  can  not  even 
express  our  admiration  in  proper  terms.  You  have  shown  us  many 
things  in  your  handsome  city.  To  your  friendliness  and  warmth  there 
se«-m>  to  IM-  no  end.  You  h-ive  a  mieer  name  for  your  State — Indiana. 
Our  continent  was  once  called  India,  and  you  call  your  State  Indiana 
to  represent  America  and  civilization.  [Applause.] 

Delegate  Zelaya,  of  Honduras,  was  asked  to  say  a  few 
words.  He  responded  as  follows : 

I  sincerely  congratulate  myself  that  I  have  come  to  see  and  to  know 
this  great  country,  which  gives  sncli  a  noble  example  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  liberty.  I  am  happy  to  contemplate  the  noble  people  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America — a  people  whose  only  aim  is  to  gain 
the  highest  degree  of  superiority  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  liberty. 
I  am  glad  to  have  seen  the  capitols  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union 
— capitols  in  which  chains  to  shackle  man  and  the  liberties  of  man  are 
not  forged.  Instead,  they  are  the  temples  of  liberty  and*  glory. 
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The  demand  was  then  for  Delegate  John  B.  Henderson, 
of  Missouri,  who  said  : 

Gentlemen,  this  thing  is  all  fixed;  we  are  going,  first,  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Mexico  to  Colombia,  and  from  there  we  are  going  to 
build  two  branches,  one  down  through  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Para- 
guay into  the  Argentine  Republic ;  the  other  will  go  down  the  coast 
west  of  the  Andes  to  Patagonia,  and  there  the  two  branches  will 
be  brought  together.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  Do  you  know  that 
South  America  contains  land  enough  to  make  230  states  like  Indiana  ? 
South  America,  leaving  out  Central  America  and  Mexico,  230  states, 
the  most  of  them  as  rich  as  Indiana.  You  have  praised  Indianapolis. 
I  have  known  her  from  my  boyhood.  It  is  one  of  the  best  little  cities 
in  America,  but  we  are  going  to  build  as  good  a  town  as  Indianapolis 
along  every  twenty  miles  of  this  new  railroad.  [Applause  and  laugh- 
ter. A  voice,  "  That's  natural  gas."]  Of  course,  I  know  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  as  much  gas  as  there  is  in  Indiana  in  any  one  of  the 
two  hundred  and  thirty  States,  but  in  the  next  ten  years,  if  the  Span- 
ish-American States  get  on  as  they  promise,  they  may  have  natural  gas, 
too.  What  will  our  Canadian  friends  say  when  these  railroads  are  built  ? 
What  will  they  say  of  the  universal  prosperity  that  prevails  south  of 
them  ?  They  will  come  in  and  carry  this  railroad  to  Hudson  Bay,  and 
then  we  can  travel  from  the  snows  of  the  north  to  the  snows  of  the 
south.  Another  thing,  when  that  road  is  built,  and  I  am  not  talking 
nonsense,  we  shall  take  it  up  through  Alaska,  tunnel  under  Behring 
Strait,  and  then  you  can  take  a  palace  car  at  Indianapolis  and  go 
through  that  tunnel  to  Asia  and  on  under  the  British  Channel  to  Lon- 
don without  touching  water. 

But  some  of  us  are  afraid  about  this  matter  of  free  trade.  What  is 
the  difficulty?  We  admit  all  the  products  of  the  South  American  States 
free  of  tariff  now,  except  12  or  15  per  cent.  There  is  but  one  thing; 
that  is  wool.  We  manufacture  in  this  country  300,000,000  pounds 
of  wool ;  we  produce  200,000,000  and  import  only  100,000,000.  You 
know  it  takes  about  two  pounds  of  wool  to  blind  the  eyes  of  each 
Republican  in  this  country  and  about  five  pounds  to  go  over  the  eyes 
of  each  Democrat.  [Laughter.]  The  wool  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
will  not  come  in  competition  with  our  own.  We  may  take  in  their 
whole  product.  After  we  manufacture  it  into  cloth  and  carpets  they 
will  take  it  back  from  us.  But  this  wool  subject  is  a  difficult  one  when 
it  comes  into  politics.  In  England,  in  the  days  of  the  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead,  they  used  to  drink  to  a  toast : 

God  bless  the  King,  I  mean  the  faith's  defender; 
God  bless — no  harm  in  blessing— the  Pretender; 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  King — 
God  bless  us  all— that's  quite  another  thing. 

Delegate  Henderson  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  great 
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laughter  and  npplanso.  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Dele- 
gate Studebaker,  of  Indiana,  arose  and  said  : 

I  am  glad  I  am  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  glad  we  have  been  honored  by 
a  visit  from  tlu>si>  t;t>ii(lt'inen  of  the  soutnern  countries,  and  hope  we 
have  proved  to  them  that  we  are  not  wholly  selfish.  While  there  may 
be  some  selfishness  about  us  and  a  hope  to  gain  something,  we  want 
more  than  anything  else  to  create  friendly  relations.  Give  us  trans- 
portation and  it  will  bring  us  to  Spanish  America  and  Spanish  AIIHTH  •;• 
to  us,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  California.  The  railroads  settled  the 
question  with  California,  and  they  will  settle  it  with  Soutli  America. 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  recommend  such  measures  as  will  bring  about 
the  state  of  affairs  required  by  the  interests  of  all  these  countries. 
[Applause.] 

There  was  sad  news  awaiting  Delegate  Carlos  Martinez 
Silva  at  Indianapolis.  As  soon  as  the  train  arrived  a  tel- 
egram was  handed  to  Mr.  Curtis  which  announced  the 
death  of  Senor  Silva's  father,  the  Senor  Don  Elto  Antonio 
Martinez,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  Delegate  Silva  left  in  the  afternoon 
for  Washington,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Martin  Ama- 
dor,  after  receiving  the  sincere  condolence  of  the  entire 
party. 

A  reception  followed  the  banquet,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  people  of  Indianapolis  attended  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  distinguished  visitors  until  about  5.30  p.  in.,  when 
the  excursionists  were  escorted  to  carriages  and  taken  to 
the  Union  Depot,  from  whence  the  special  train  soon  after- 
ward left  for  Louisville,  Ky. 

AT  LOUISVILLE. 

The  Fourteenth  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, at  Louisville,  was  crowded  with  curious  and  hospit- 
able humanity  when,  at  9.24.  the  "special"  arrived  from 
Indianapolis.  Among  those  who  were  ready  to  welcome 
the  delegates  were  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Committee  of  General  Arrangements :  William  Cornwall, 
John  B.  Castleman,  W.  T.  Rolph,  Owen  Gathright,  jr., 
Harry  Weissinger,  C.  T.  Ballard,  John  E.  Green,  George 
L.  Danforth,  and  W.  P.  Johnson.  Other  committeemen 
present  were  Albert  Ainslie,  Gilmer  S.  Adams,  J.  S.  Bockee, 
John  S.  Brand,  J.  C.  Bethel,  Governor  S.  B.  Buckner,  Attila 
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Cox,  James  Clark,  Representative  A.  G.  Caruth,  H.  N. 
Frankel,  Fred.  Gernert,  W.W.  Hite,  Frank  Ingram,  Will- 
iam Kelday,  John  S.  Long,  W.  H.  McKnight,  R.  J.  Mene- 
fee,  William  Matthews,  F.  C.  Nunemacher,  Frank  H.  Pope, 
W.  S.  Parker,  W.  T.  Sulzer,  Thomas  H.  Stark,  Albert  Scott, 
A.  N.  Struck,  H.  Berhoeff,  jr.,  P.  Wocldridge,  George  C. 
Williams,  R.  I.  Whitney,  Harvey  Watterson,  Representa- 
tive J.  B.  McCreary,  E.  H.  Bowen,  George  C.  Avery,  Julius 
Barkhouse,  J.  W.  Beilstein,  W.  R.  Belknap,  Levi  Bloom, 
James  P.  Curd,  C.  H.  Callahan,  J.  L.  Dunlap,  B.  F.  Guth- 
rie,  George  Gaulbert,  W.  B.  Haldeman,  William  C.  Kelly, 
C.  H.  Kahlert,  H.  H.  Littell,  John  T.  Moore,  C.  C.  Mengel, 
jr.,  Donald  McDonald,  J.  D.  O'Leary,  Charles  Pearce,  R.  A. 
Peter,  Theo.  Schwartz,  sr.,  S.  D.  Snyder,  J.  B.  Speed,  Tracy 
Underbill,  F.  W.  Vogt,  J.  R.  Wathen,  Frederick  Wulkop, 
Henry  Watterson,  C.  F.  Huhlein,  C.  W.  Buck. 

Two  companies  of  the  Louisville  Legion,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Castleman,  did  escort  duty  through  the  crowded 
streets.  An  artillery  salute  was  fired  while  the  proces- 
sion— the  visitors  and  committeemen  being  in  carriages — 
moved  toward  the  Gait  House,  and  every  bell  in  the  city 
seemed  to  be  adding  its  noise  to  the  welcome.  Numerous 
beautifully  decorated  and  brilliantly  illuminated  arches 
spanned  the  route,  and  as  these  were  the  first  seen  on  the 
trip,  they  naturally  excited  much  comment  and  more  ad- 
miration. 

THIRTY-FIRST  DAY. 

AT  LOUISVILLE. 

President  Cornwall,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  surrounded 
by  the  members  of  the  various  committees,  was  at  the  Gait 
House  and  ready  for  the  business  and  pleasure  of  the  day 
at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,.  The  guests  were  also 
ready,  so  without  delay  the  party  drove  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  building,  where  the  delegates  were  to  be  formally 
welcomed.  The  main  hall  in  which  the  exercises  took 
place  was  adorned  with  a  number  of  flags — all  American, 
some  North,  some  Central,  and  the  remainder  South. 
Among  those  in  the  assemblage  were  many  prominent 
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Kenturkians.  Senator  Blackburn,  Representative  Caruth, 
Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  and  Hon.  Harvey  Watterson  being 
conspicuous. 

In  the  presiding  officer's  chair  on  the  stage  was  Presi- 
dent Cornwall,  supported  on  either  hand  by  Governor 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  and  Ex-Governor  McCreary. 

First  to  speak  was  President  Cornwall,  who,  after  call- 
ing the  multitude  to  order,  addressed  the  visitors  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  to  the  first  Southern 
State  you  have  entered.  It  is  our  intention  to  show  you  what  we  can  in 
the  brief  period  of  your  visit.  It  is  our  desire  to  give  you  a  genuine 
Kentucky  welcome.  If  we  could  speak  your  language  and  take  you  by 
the  hand  we  would  soon  seal  our  commercial  relations  with  lasting 
bonds.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  to-day  a  gentleman  who  so- 
journed several  years  as  Minister  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  I  desire  to  present 
to  you  the  Hon.  Harvey  M.  Watterson,  who  will  address  you  in  your 
own  language. 

Applause  followed  this  announcement  and  when  the 
storm  of  good-will  had  ceased  Mr.  Watterson  delivered  his 
address  of  welcome  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  appended  is  a 
translation: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Congress,  I  am  commis- 
sioned by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  this  city  to  offer  you  their  most  cordial 
welcome. 

In  performing  this  duty,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  using  your  own 
language.  It  is  the  most  delightful  language  in  the  world. 

Almost  fifty  years  ago  I  represented  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  a  Spanish- American  Republic.  Ever  since  then  I  have  never 
ceased  to  admire  your  i>eople.  Three  of  my  most  esteemed  friends  in 
the  city  of  Washington  are  Spanish  gentlemen. 

You  have  made  a  long  journey  to  arrive  in  this  country,  and  as  a 
nation  we  have  received  your  excellencies  with  open  arms  wherever 
you  have  appeared. 

Allow  me  to  say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  every  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  that  we  rejoice  at 
your  presence  here. 

I  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Congress  may  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  more  intimate  relations  between  the  coun- 
tries which  constitute  the  three  Americas — North,  Central,  ami  South. 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  are  all  Americans  and  republicans : 
that  my  native  country  has  produced  a  Washington,  and  yours  a  Boli- 
var; and  that  our  uublic  interests  are  identical. 
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I  do  not  salute  you  as  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  but  as  friends  and 
brothers,  whom  we  delight  to  honor. 

Mr.  Watterson's  remarks  were  well  received  and  were 
followed  by  a  speech  from  Representative  McCreary,  who 
said: 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  the  hearty  welcome  that  has  been  extended  to 
the  members  of  the  International  American  Conference.  Our  brother 
Americans  will  find  no  State  whose  "people  will  more  heartily  appreciate 
their  visit  or  give  them  a  more  cordial  greeting  than  the  people  of 
Kentucky. 

The  grand  problem  of  the  present  time  is  the  improvement  of  the 
commercial  and  social  relations  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  people,  who  occupy  one-fourth  of  the  habitable  globe  and 
control  an  area  three  times  the  size  of  Europe.  No  greater  or  graver 
subject  now  confronts  American  people,  and  its  vast,  and  varied,  and 
wonderful  possibilities  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

A  conference  of  the  nations  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  may  not  attain  its  full 
fruition  for  many  years,  but  which,  I  believe  now,  points  the  way  to  a 
splendid  future  that  will  bring  commercial  as  well  as  political  inde- 
pendence and  finally  make  America  in  the  broad  sense  the  dominant 
power  of  the  world. 

Sixty-six  years  ago  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  his 
announcement  of  a  wise  and  patriotic  doctrine,  known  in  history  as  the 
"  Monroe  Doctrine,"  opened  the  way  for  a  closer  affiliation  of  the  sister 
nations  of  the  three  Americas  and  for  a  more  thorough  identification  of 
tlieir  plans  and  purposes,  and  about  the  same  time  the  great  and  gifted, 
tried  and  true  patriot  and  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  advo- 
cated more  intimate  commercial  and  social  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  countries  comprising  the  American  conti- 
nent. 

Other  Presidents  and  other  statesmen  in  our  Republic  and  in  the  Re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America  have  spoken  with  enthusiasm  on 
this  subject,  but  no  enactment  was  ever  made  by  our  Congress,  and  no 
bill  was  ever  introduced  and  passed  until  the  year  1888  providing  for  a 
practical  business  conference  in  our  country  of  representatives  from 
the  independent  nations  of  North,  South,  and  Central  America  to  con- 
sider questions  relative  to  the  improvement  of  their  business  intercourse 
and  to  encourage  their  reciprocal  commercial  relations. 

I  had  the  honor  to  prepare  and  introduce  the  bill  in  Congress,  under 
which  the  present  International  Conference  is  being  held,  and  my  grat- 
ification is  now  very  great  as  I  see  so  many  of  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  our  sister  nations  in  our  country  working  together  to 
promote  the  common  weal.  The  gratification  of  all  eom>  rued  will  be 
complete  when  unity  and  confidence  shall  be  t  stublished  among  all 
American  nations,  and  each  shall  enjoy  the  highest  possible  benefit 
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from  enlightened  and  friendly  commerce  and  personal  relations.  Our 
Southern  neighbors  produce  much  which  we  need  and  we  produce  much 
that  they  need,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  reciprocity  and  interchange 
«f  natural  and  manufactured  products  is  through  free  and  fair  and 
uncontrolled  consultation. 

1  \  itherto  the  people  of  the  three  Americas  have  been  almost  strangers 
to  each  other.  There  has  been  an  unnatural  and  unneighborly  limit 
to  social  and  business  relations  between  countries  which,  on  account 
of  their  location  and  necessities,  should  be  very  intimate.  I  believe 
the  outlook  now  indicates  that  the  day  of  the  isolation  of  the  three 
Americas  has  passed  and  the  day  of  fraternity  and  of  friendship,  im- 
proved personal  and  commercial  intercourse  is  near.  Each  year  is  bring- 
ing us  in  closer  communication  and  closer  ties.  The  engineer,  with  his 
theodilite  and  level,  has  located  the  lines  and  laid  down  the  rails  which 
connect  our  Republic  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico — still  onward  through 
Guatemala  toward  Nicaragua  and  Panama  the  iron  arteries  are  being  ex- 
tended, while  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  Republics  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia  are  pushing  forward  to  meet  and  connect  railroads  with  the 
great  northern  system  of  railroads.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
thivr  Americas,  will  be  connected  by  railroads,  and  splendid  trains 
marked  •'  F.  F.  A."  (Fast  Flying  American),  will  connect  New  York,  the 
metropolis  of  North  America,  with  Buenos  Ayres,  the  metropolis  of 
South  America.  The  time  also  is  nearly  here  when  water-works,  con- 
ceived by  American  intellect,  constructed  by  American  skill,  and  paid 
for  with  American  capital,  will  unite  in  perpetual  embrace  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  thus  secure  to  American  na- 
tions greater  wealth,  greater  commerce,  and  more  enduring  friendship. 
I  hope  the  delegates  to  the  International  American  Conference  have 
enjoyed  their  lengthy  excursion.  No  such  excursion  participated  in  by 
representatives  of  so  many  different  nations  has  perhaps  ever  occurred 
before  in  the  world,  and  I  know  many  of  the  delegates  are  anxiously 
looking  for  some  Mt.  Ararat,  where  they  may,  for  awhile,  rest  in  peace. 
The  greatest  exhibit  our  country  can  present  is  our  country  itself, 
and  I  hope  before  the  Conference  adjourns  every  part  of  our  country 
will  be  visited.  I  trust  our  distinguished  visitors  will  take  to  their  homes 
and  to  their  respective  countries  pleasant  recollections  of  its  science, 
literature,  and  art;  its  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions;  its 
inventions,  railroads,  and  telegraphs;  its  cities,  mountains,  and  plains 
its  factories,  furnaces,  and  industrial  wonders;  its  farms,  fields,  happy 
homes,  and  millions  of  teeming,  thriving,  prosperous  people,  that  tell 
more  potently  and  eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine  of  the  growth 
and  glory  of  our  Republic,  while  our  National  Constitution,  now  in  its 
centennial  year,  which  forty -two  States  and  many  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican Republics  have  taken  as  the  model  of  their  organic  law,  shows 
the  wonderful  success  of  our  popular  Government. 

But  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  on  this  occasion  that  when  the  bill 
authorizing  the  conference  of  American  nations  was  framed  something 
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beyond  the  pomp  and  pageantry  and  pleasure  of  an  interstate  excur- 
sion was  hoped  for.  After  the  tour  of  observation  is  ended  all  will  be 
bettered  by  the  consideration  of  questions  relating  to  improved  com- 
mercial and  social  relations — all  will  be  blessed  if  the  Conference,  by 
wise  provisions  leads  up  to  the  establishment  of  the  great  progressive 
principle  of  civilization — arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  and  present  and  future  generations  will  be  benefited  if  the 
way  is  open  to  lower  the  iron  wall  that  has  so  long  hedged  and  con- 
fined trade  and  business,  so  as  to  inaugurate  proper  reciprocity  among 
American  nations  as  well  as  proper  amity  among  American  Republics. 
In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  educational  effect  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  will  be  immense.  The  people  of  the  respective 
countries  represented  will  become  better  acquainted  through  the  press 
reports  sent  out  and  the  reports  made  by  the  delegates.  Our  people 
will  better  appreciate  the  attractions  and  wealth  and  progress  and  de- 
velopment of  the  countries  represented  in  the  Conference,  while  the 
visiting  delegates  will  know  from  personal  observation  of  the  resources 
of  our  country  and  understand  how  heartily  glad  we  are  to  have  them 
with  us,  and  what  a  hearty  welcome  awaits  them  in  every  part  of  our 
country;  and  in  these  times,  full  of  the  stimulus  of  new  hopes  and 
glittering  with  the  effulgence  of  new  ideas  and  throbbing  with  the 
heart-beats  of  new  progress,  the  people  of  our  Republic  are  ready  to 
co-operate  with  them  and  those  they  represent  in  every  movement 
which  seeks  to  improve  commerce,  benefit  humanity,  enlarge  liberty, 
or  promote  republics. 

There  was  loud  applause  throughout  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Representative  McCreary's  speech. 

President  Cornwall  then  called  upon  Delegate  Calderon, 
of  Colombia,  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  Conference. 
Delegate  Calderon  said: 

Gentlemen:  For  us  who  come  from  the  countries  south  of  this  great 
Republic  it  has  been  a  cause  of  lively  emotion  to  enter  the  State  of 
Kentucky.  The  rays  from  our  tropical  sun  seem  almost  to  penetrate  this 
region,  for  they  alone  can  give  to  the  blood  the  warmth  which  flows  in 
your  veins — the  same  warmth  which  in  the  southern  part  of  this  hemis- 
phere softens  the  air,  lends  life  and  fertility  to  nature,  swells  the  breasts 
of  fire  and  gives  birth  to  poetry  in  the  mind  and  to  the  strongest  pas- 
sions in  the  heart. 

Somewhat  similar  geographical  conditions  bring  us  nearer  to  you 
and  make  us  consider  you  not  only  friends,  but,  perhaps,  brothers,  al- 
though the  same  blood  does  not  course  in  our  veins.  And  we  compre 
hend  that  this  sympathy  that  we  feel  for  you  is  appreciated  and  recip- 
rocated by  you  ;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  you  would  not  have  celebrated 
with  such  cordial  and  evident  expressions  of  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
the  coming  into  your  flourishing  State  of  these  sons  and  representatives 
of  Spanish- America. 
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The  spontaneous  affection  and  enthusiasm  with  which  we  have  lirrn 
received  were  not  unexpected  by  us,  and  could  not  be  so,  for  we  know 
that  to-day  we  are  within  the  limits  of  the  State  which  counts  among 
its  most  illustrious  glories  that  of  having  been  the  home  of  Henry  Clay. 
The  sons  of  the  republics  founded  by  Bolivar  and  Sucre,  Puez  and 
Sautander,  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins,  in  Spanish  America,  can  never 
forget  the  eloquent  orator  and  distinguished  statesman  who  nobly  ad- 
v.»-;ited  their  cause  before  this  great  nation  in  those  gloomy  days  dur- 
ing which  liberty  in  South  America  seemed  about  expiring  and 
could  find  no  other  shelter  than  the  forests  or  the  immensity  of  the 
plains.  To-day  we  pay  the  tribute  of  homage  and  gratitude  due  from 
Spanish-America  to  the  greatest  of  your  countrymen.  Lovers  of 
equality  among  men,  we  have  visited  with  profound  veneration  the 
tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Cliildren  of  the  liberty  which  our  fathers 
acquired,  sweeping  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  with  a  hurri- 
cane of  victories,  we  acknowledge,  upon  this  most  solemn  occasion, 
as  the  hero  of  the  Spanish- American  cause  in  the  land  of  Washington, 
Henry  Clay,  who,  when  Bolivar  saw  himself  abandoned  by  fortune  in 
the  immense  solitudes  of  the  Orinoco  and  Apure,  preserved  his  faith  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  gave  him  the  aid  of  his  genius,  of  his  heart, 
and  of  his  eloquence. 

You  will  understand  now,  gentlemen,  that  Kentucky  is  not  a  strange 
land  for  Latin- Americans,  and  it  must  be  much  less  so  in  the  future: 
for  we  easily  comprehend  that  the  enthusiasm  for  an  interest  in  our 
cause,  which  animated  your  illustrious  countryman,  animates  you  as 
well.  The  tie  by  which  the  eloquence  of  Clay  bound  us  to  the  sons  of 
Kentucky  is  made  stronger  by  your  cordial  reception  of  us,  and  by  our 
gratitude  to  you. 

When  Delegate  Calderon's  speech  and  the  ensuing 
plaudits  were  at  an  end,  President  Cornwall  said  that 
further  speech-making  would  not  be  possible  without  neg- 
lecting other  portions  of  the  day's  program.  This  closed 
the  reception  ceremonies. 

The  tobacco  breaks  were  first  in  order  and  in  carriages 
the  visitors  and  their  hosts  started  out  to  take  their  first 
glimpse  into  the  interior  of  Kentucky's  industries.  At  the 
Farmers'  Tobacco  Warehouse  a  welcome  and  a  luncheon 
awaited  the  party.  An  oratorical  greeting  was  extended 
by  Nicholas  Finzer,  and  goods  were  displayed  by  the 
National  Tobacco  Works,  Finzer  Bros.,  the  Force  Tobacco 
Company,  the  New  Era  Works,  Harry  Weissinger,  E.  A. 
Bell,  and  others.  A  genuine  tobacco  sale,  conducted  by  a 
leather-lunged  and  copper-throated  auctioneer,  was  one  of 
the  features  of  the  occasion. 
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At  the  Avery  Plow  Works  the  party  was  welcomed  by 
President  S.  L.  Avery,  and  hastily  shown  through  the 
establishment.  As  they  left  the  building  each  visitor  was 
presented  with  a  miniature  plow  as  a  souvenir. 

Equally  brief  was  the  call  at  the  Kelly  Ax  Manufactory, 
and  here  too  were  suitable  souvenirs.  The  various  opera- 
tions were  very  interesting,  but  the  inspections  were  only 
of  the  most  cursory  description. 

Messrs.  Moore  &  Bellinger  were  the  hosts  at  the  Bel- 
mont  distillery.  Here  again  was  a  lunch  and  a  speech  by 
Harry  Weissinger.  The  distillery  was  not  in  operation, 
but  the  warehouses  were  examined.  Miniature  whisky- 
barrels  were  distributed  as  mementos  of  the  visit. 

A  drive  through  the  residence  portion  of  the  city  came 
to  an  end  at  the  ferry-dock  at  the  foot  of  First  street, 
where  the  members  of  the  reception  committee  were  in 
readiness  to  accompany  the  delegates  and  attache's  on  board 
the  steamer  Shallcross.  The  third  luncheon  of  the  day 
was  spread  in  the  steamer's  saloon.  The  destination  was 
the  Gleiiview  stock  farm.  Carriages  were  in  readiness 
at  the  landing,  and  the  party  was  rapidly  driven  to  where 
were  several  hundred  high-bred  horses,  all  of  greater  or 
less  note,  and  some  of  them  so  well  known  that  their 
names  are  but  little  short  of  household  words. 

When  the  visitors  left  Glen  view  they  were  driven  back 
to  the  Fincastle  Club.  Here  they  met  a  number  of  Ken- 
tucky belles,  who  had  been  invited  out  to  brighten  the 
occasion.  The  bevy  of  fair  ones  was  chaperoned  by  Mrs. 
Ridgely,  Mrs.  Charles  Ballard,  Mrs.  St.  John  Boyle, 
Mrs.  George  M.  Davie,  Mrs.  Woodward,  and  Mrs.  Davis. 
Among  the  young  ladies  present  were  Miss  Lou  Burge, 
Miss  Annie  Burge,  the  Misses  Phelps,  Miss  Preston  Bruse, 
Miss  Nell  Fairleigh,  Miss  Goodrich,  Miss  Way,  Miss  Hunt, 
Miss  Evelyn  Semple,  Miss  Lily  Lindenberger,  Miss  Grace 
Green,  Miss  Mabel  Green,  Miss  Louise  Waters,  Miss  A. 
Anderson,  the  Misses  Swope,  Miss  Carrie  Wood,  Mrs.  Grit. 
Collins,  and  others. 

With  flowers  and  bunting  the  various  apartments  were 
tastefully  adorned,  and  through  several  of  the  rooms  dele- 
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gates  and  attaches  glided  through  a  couple  of  waltzes  with 
the  local  beauties,  an  orchestra  furnishing  the  provocation. 

The  fourth  luncheon  for  the  day  was  served  in  the  club 
dining-room  at  about  5. 30  o'clock.  It  was  really  a  banquet 
of  the  most  elaborate  description.  But  few  speeches  fol- 
lowed the  repast,  only  a  limited  time  being  available  for 
elocutionary  exercises. 

Governor  Buckner  was  the  first  to  be  called  upon.  He 
said  that  the  poet  had  once  asked  what  was  in  a  name. 
Speaking  for  himself,  he  thought  there  was  very  much  in 
a  name,  for  he  claimed  the  same  name  as  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  he  had  the  honor  to  welcome  to  the  fairest  State 
of  all  the  land,  the  name  of  American.  He  said  it  was 
quite  natural  for  him  to  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  South  and  Central  Americas,  and  he  hoped  time  would 
bring  about  as  close  relations  between  all  the  Americans  as 
there  were  between  the  All- Americans.  Governor  Buck- 
ner said  he  felt  proud  not  only  of  the  title  of  American, 
but  also  of  Kentuckian.  That  grand  old  commoner,  Henry 
Clay,  half  a  century  ago  first  advocated  the  independence 
of  the  South  American  States,  and  it  was  a  Kentuckian 
who  first  proposed  the  Pan-American  Congress,  which  had 
brought  so  many  distinguished  gentlemen  to  Kentucky  at 
this  time.  He  concluded: 

Gentlemen,  our  Kentucky  mountains  are  but  as  molehills  beside  the 
towering  grandeur  of  your  lofty  peaks;  our  Ohio,  La  Belle  Riviere,  is 
but  a  rivulet  as  compared  with  your  great  water-courses,  but  our  hearts 
are  as  large,  we  hope,  as  yours,  and  we  have  one  thing  that  we  acknowl- 
edge no  superior  in — I  need  not  say  I  refer  to  our  proudest  product — 
the  Kentucky  women. 

Tumultuous  applause  followed  the  expression  of  this 
sentiment,  and  Delegate  Nicanor  Bolet-Peraza  was  on  his 
feet  at  once,  ready  to  make  appropriate  response.  He 
said: 

God  bless  the  lips  that  speak  praise  of  our  women.  You  must  excuse 
my  English;  I  can  speak  but  little.  I  have  not  attempted  to  say  nny- 
thing  elsewhere.  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  succeed  if  I  had;  but 
here  in  Kentucky — the  State  we  all  love  nearly  as  well  as  you  do — I 
find  my  tongue,  my  words,  loosened  by  the  wellings  of  my  heart;  I 
can  speak  a  little.  [Applause.]  I  have  found  true  that  which  I  IIMVI- 
often  heard,  that  Kentucky  deserves  the  reputation  of  excelling  in 
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three  things ;  your  whisky,  your  horses,  and  your  women  are  un- 
equaled.  We  want  you  to  come  and  see  us  in  our  homes  and  bring  all 
three  along.  [Great  applause.] 

Delegate  John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  was  asked  to 
say  a  few  words: 

A  few  days  ago,  at  a  little  town  in  our  State — Kansas  City,  I  believe 
they  call  it — they  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  cable  street-railway,  and 
insisted  on  riding  me  around  on  one.  The  consequence  is  I  have  such 
a  cold  that  I  can  hardly  speak  at  all.  But  I  have  found  all  the  dele- 
gates who  come  from  the  other  countries  can  speak  so  well  that  we 
people  of  the  United  States  need  say  nothing,  and  the  fame  for  elo- 
quence of  the  Pan-American  delegates  will  not  be  diminished.  They 
say  they  can  only  speak  Spanish,  but  on  this  trip  I  have  found  them 
voluble  in  French  and  goo:l  talkers  in  German,  while  in  English  they 
only  need  whisper  to  draw  cheers.  Some  day  we  will  have  a  rail- 
road from  North  America  to  South  America.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  project,  and  it  will,  I  believe,  succeed.  When  it  does  look  out 
for  the  Kentuckians,  senors,  for  the  first  train  will  find  them  and  their 
racers  there,  and  if  you  are  not  shrewd  enough  to  bet  on  their  horses 
they  will  "  strap"  you  and  make  you  walk  home  from  the  race-track. 
But  you  have  invited  them;  the  blame  will  be  your  own.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

There  were  cries  for  "Curtis,"  and  when  a  refusal  to 
speak  would  not  be  accepted,  the  special  agent  of  the  State 
Department  arose  and  said  , 

We  have  come  to  Kentucky  to  see  two  things — the  city  of  Louisville 
and  its  women.  We  have  seen  them  and  we  are  theirs.  I  am  mar- 
ried, but  from  the  evidences  about  me  I  believe  I  am  the  only  married 
man  in  the  house.  [Laughter.]  I  must  beg  you  to  consider  my  pre- 
dicament and  hide  the  beauty  of  your  ladies'  eyes,  or  I  fear  I  shall 
never  get  my  young  friends  out  of  Kentucky.  Elsewhere  we  saw  fac- 
tories, factories,  factories,  and  factories.  I  said  to  the  delegates,  and 
especially  to  our  young  friends,  'Wait  till  you  get  to  Kentucky." 
Here  we  have  seen  the  Blue-grass  belles,  we  have  been  charmed  by 
their  conversation,  and  enchanted  by  their  eyes.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  is  our  unanimous  sentiment  that  nowhere  have  we  enjoyed  our 
stay  as  much  as  here.  [Great  applause.] 

In  conclusion  Col.  Andrew  Cowan  said  a  few  pleasant 
things,  and  then  the  entire  party,  ladies  included,  entered 
the  carriages  and  were  driven  to  the  boat.  It  was  8.30 
when  they  arrived  at  the  Gait  House. 

An  informal  reception  was  in  progress  at  the  hotel  from 
the  time  the  excursionists  returned  until  nearly  11  o'clock. 
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Mrs.  Governor  Buckner  was  present,  having  journeyed 
from  Frankfort  to  honor  the  occasion.  A  lar.^e  number 
of  the  more  prominent  social  and  business  people  of  Louis- 
ville did  their  utmost  to  make  the  visitors  feel  at  home, 
and  they  succeeded  admirably. 

At  11  o'clock  the  committee  took  charge  of  the  Con- 
ference party  and  escorted  its  members  to  the  First  Street 
depot.  A  great  crowd  was  there  to  bid  the  visitors  fare- 
well, and  the  vocal  adieux  were  neither  few  nor  noiseless. 
Angus  Allmond  accompanied  the  travelers,  as  Louisville's 
representative,  to  the  Mammoth  Cave.  The  train  pulled 
out  shortly  after  11  o'clock,  proceeding  over  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  road. 

THIRTY-SECOND    DAY. 

AT   MAMMOTH    CAVE. 

Sunday  was  spent  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  and  its  vicinity. 
Nearly  ten  miles  of  pedestrianiziiig  was  done  by  the  major 
portion  of  the  party.  In  that  part  of  the  cave  known  as 
the  Grand  Chamber  a  light  lunch  was  partaken  of  by  men 
whose  appetites  were  sharpened  by  the  unwonted  exercise. 
The  regular  meals  were  served  on  the  train.  At  4  o'clock 
the  " special"  steamed  out  for  Louisville,  arriving  there 
at  9. 45.  After  a  stop  of  a  little  more  than  an  hour  a  start 
was  made  for  Lexington. 

THIRTY-THIRD  DAY. 

AT  LEXINGTON. 

The  morning,  as  the  excursionists  saw  it.  when  they 
awoke  at  Lexington,  was  extremely  beautiful  and  spring- 
like. Breakfast  was  eaten  on  the  train,  and  when  the 
meal  was  finished  the  reception  committee  put  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  made  the  acquaintance  of  their  guests. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Col.  John  R.  Allen,  J.  H. 
Davidson,  Col.  W.  S.  McChesney,  jr.,  E.  D.  Sayre,  mayor 
C.  W.  Foushee,  President  J.  E.  Keller  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commeroe,  E.  D.  Warfield,  A.  S.  Winston,  R.  A.  Thorn- 
ton, Judge  Mat.  Walton,  Col.  W.  C.  Goodloe,  J.  S.  Wool- 
folk,  Leslie  Combs,  and  William  Shelby,  jr. 
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In  carriages  the  party  was  taken  to  AsMand,  once  the 
home  of  Henry  Clay,  now  the  dwelling-place  of  Col.  Henry 
Clay  McDowell.  The  visitors  were,  prinarily,  received 
by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  McDowell,  Miss  McDowell,  the 
Messrs.  McDowell,  Mrs.  Thomas  McDowell,  and  Mrs. 
Will  McDowell.  Others  in  the  receiving  group  were  Mrs. 
John  R.  Allen,  Mrs.  Wickliffe  Preston,  and  the  Misses 
Lily  Robinson,  Virginia  Jeffrey,  Annie  Goodloe,  Alice 
Clay,  Belle  Clay,  Sarah  Woolfolk,  Lucy  Woolfolk,  Mary 
Berryman,  Tommie  Duke,  Margaretta  Martin,  Mary 
Shelby,  Lucretia  Clay,  Minnie  Clay,  Margaretta  Simrall, 
and  Miss  Duvall,  of  Frankfort. 

Probably  one  hundred  of  the  more  prominent  gentlemen 
of  the  county  were  also  present  by  invitation,  among  them 
being  Representative  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge. 

On  the  great  lawn  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  the  dele- 
gates were  treated  to  what  was  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est horse  shows  ever  seen  in  the  country.  A  large  number 
of  the  finest  of  Kentucky  breeding  stock  was  exhibited, 
and  their  identity  was  made  plain  by  W.  H.  Wilson,  of 
Cynthiana,  as  each  magnificent  specimen  was  led  past  the 
visitors  and  their  escort. 

There  was  also  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
by  William  Warfield,  of  the  Grassmere  Farm.  The 
Meadowthorpe  kennels  added  to  the  occasion  by  sending 
a  choice  selection  of  St.  Bernard  dogs  and  some  Irish  and 
Gordon  setters. 

At  the  house  an  elaborate  breakfast  was  served  in  true 
Kentucky  style  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  All  the 
arrangements  looked  to  the  social  enjoyment  of  the  guests, 
and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  ceremony  and  oratory. 

A  hurried  visit  was  paid  to  the  tomb  of  Henry  Clay. 
Very  hastily  did  the  party  return  to  the  train,  and  at 
11.45  the  "  special"  left  for  Cincinnati  via  La  Grange. 

Governor  Buckner  and  his  staff  boarded  the  train  at 
Frankfort,  but  their  stay  was  necessarily  brief — the  sched- 
ule had  to  be  observed.  At  La  Grange  a  committee  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  took  advantage  of  a  stop  to  plead  with 
Mr.  Curtis  for  such  an  amendment  of  the  itinerary  as 
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would  give  Columbus  a  few  hours,  but  they  were  sii«>\\  n 
that  such  a  clumge  was  really  impracticable.  The  Cin- 
cinnati advance  guard  also  got  on  the  train  at  La  Grange. 
It  was  composed  of  J.  J.  Hooker,  James  Allison,  Julius 
Dexter,  Edwin  Stevens,  Sidney  D.  Maxwell,  Dr.  W.  A.  R. 
Tenney,  N.  Drucker,  Lee  H.  Brooks,  Col.  Leopold  Mark- 
breit,  D.  W.  C.  Belleville,  W.  Ronsheim,  C.  B.  Murray, 
and  L.  C.  Goodale. 

AT  CINCINNATI. 

With  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  cheers  of  a  crowd 
that  had  waited  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  belated  train 
were  the  delegates  and  their  fellow-travelers  welcomed  to 
Cincinnati  at  5.30  on  Monday  evening.  As  soon  as  the 
occupants  of  the  cars  had  alighted  an  attempt  was  made 
to  start  the  procession  in  which  the  visitors  were  to  be  the 
principal  figures,  and  the  line  of  march  to  the  Burnet 
House  was  taken  up.  Mounted  police,  patrol  wagons,  the 
First  Regiment  band,  and  a  portion  of  the  fire  department 
were  features  of  the  parade. 

The  reception  was  held  in  parlor  A  of  the  hotel.  The 
speech  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mayor  Mosby.  It  was 
responded  to  by  Delegate  Alfonso,  of  Chili,  who  spoke  in 
Spanish.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  Senor  Alfonso's 
reply  : 

Gentlemen,  at  the  point  to  which  we  have  arrived  in  this  interest- 
ing excursion  it  is  natural,  and  I  maybe  allowed,  to  turn  my  gaze  back- 
ward, and  contemplating  as  a  whole  the  ground  already  traversed,  to 
give  expression  in  a  general  way  to  the  result  of  the  observations  and 
reflections  suggested  by  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  has  uninterrupt- 
edly developed  itself  before  our  eyes.  What  at  first  might  have  been  a 
mere  passing  impression  has  grown  to  be  a  deeply-rooted  conviction, 
having  the  observation  of  facts  for  its  solid  foundation.  That  convic- 
tion is  that  progress  is  here  constant,  continuous,  and  general,  and  it 
may  be  added  most  uniform,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiarities  of 
each  locality.  Moved  by  a  natural  propensity  to  seek  in  the  study 
of  these  phenomena  the  causes  which  produce  them,  my  mind  has 
naturally  been  most  deeply  impressed  by  the  effect  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  fullest  and  amplest  exercise  of  liberty  practiced  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  life,  and  which  insures  to  each  citizen  the  possession 
of  all  his  private  rights,  thus  allowing  him  to  have  a  direct  and  decisive 
influence  in  giving  direction  to  the  course  of  public  affairs.  Hence  it 
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is  possible  to  conceive  that  men  such  as  your  Washington  and  your 
Lincoln  should  have  been  elevated  to  the  first  magistracy,  and  that  their 
administrations  should  have  been  such  inexhaustible  sources  of  bless- 
ing to  their  country.  Hence  it  is  also  possible  to  conceive  that  order 
should  reign  everywhere,  order  most  beneficent  and  vivifying,  within 
which  all  legitimate  aspirations  find  their  full  satisfaction,  thus  consti- 
tuting the  best  guaranty  of  uninterrupted  and  permanent  peace. 

The  only  true  order  has  liberty  for  its  foundation.  As  all  activities 
find  a  free  field  for  their  development  without  restraint,  they  yield  that 
enormous  masa  of  inventions  and  of  labor  which,  enriching  many, 
carry  to  every  home  the  blessings  of  well-being  and  happiness.  No 
intelligence  or  will  capable  and  desirous  of  advancement  and  eminence 
fails  to  find  all  the  faculties  which  will  lead  it  to  the  goal  of  its  aspira- 
tions, because  no  man  is  ever  asked  whence  he  comes,  but  what  his 
purpose;  not  his  origin,  but  his  worth.  Whatever  may  be  the  starting- 
points,  it  is  possible  to  reach  all  the  heights  without  any  other  support 
than  that  of  personal  merit.  I  have,  gentlemen,  such  faith  in  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  freedom,  that  I  believe  that  the  grave  and  seriously 
insoluble  social  problems  which  so  disquiet  and  agitate  the  nations  of 
Europe  will  find  here  a  solution,  which,  harmonizing  opposed  preten- 
sions, will  consult  and  satisfy  all  interests.  To  the  small  evils  of  liberty 
there  is  no  better  correction  than  liberty  itself. 

Following  the  reception  was  a  banquet,  given  by  the 
Commercial  Club  at  the  Queen  City  Club  House.  Those 
present  other  than  members  of  the  Conference  party 
were  Julius  Dexter,  M.  E.  Ingalls,  Leopold  Markbreit,  J. 
E.  Mooney,  Richard  Dymond,  Joseph  Header,  sr.,  H.  H. 
Vail,  William  Breed,  Col.  S.  D.  Maxwell,  Earl  Stimson,  F. 
B.  Wright,  Edwin  F.  Stevens,  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Albert 
B.  Voorheis,  Bradford  Shinkle,  James  M.  Glenn,  John  A. 
Townley,  H.  C.  Yergason,  Lee  H.  Brooks,  John  A.  Gano, 
Matthew  Addy,  Dr.  T.  R.  Spence,  Lowe  Emerson,  C.  C. 
Waite,  H.  P.  Boyden,  J.  J.  Hooker,  L.  C.  Goodale,  T. 
Morrison,  F.  Alter,  "G.  H.  Burrows,  James  Allison,  C.  B. 
Murray,  David  Graham  Phillips,  Larz  Anderson,  H.  T. 
Procter,  A.  G.  Clark,  L.  Krohn,  E.  C.  Goshorn,  Herman 
Goepper,  John  Goetz,  Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Tenney,  H.  Kemper, 
M.  Drucker,  A.  E.  Burkhardt,  W.  Ronsheim,  Stewart 
Shillito,  and  Messrs.  Hunter,  Kilbourne,  Prague,  Bruck, 
Galbreath,  Hall,  and  Taylor. 

To  the  toast  "Our  Guests"  Chairman  Dexter  made  a 
few  remarks.  Informally  and  as  briefly  as  possible  others 
present  spoke,  among  them  being  Delegates  Guzman, 
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Henderson,  N.  Bolet  Peraza,  and  Velarde,  and  M.  E.  In- 
galla 

THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

AT   CINCINNATI. 

The  inspection  of  an  American  election  as  conducted  in 
Cincinnati  was  the  feature  of  Tuesday's  programme.  In 
order  that  the  members  of  tlie  excursion  party  might  seo 
the  whole  ; i Hair  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  following 
circular  had  been  distributed  where  it  would  do  most 
good: 

To  the  ( l«'fi<nt  mid  the  }><>li<'<'  officers: 

The  delegates  from  the  Central  and  the  South  American  States  to  tlie 
Congress  soon  to  be  held  in  Washington  expect  to  visit  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing 
and  observing  the  election  to  be  held  on  that  day. 

Our  distinguished  guests,  in  company  with  representatives  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  city,  will  visit  a  number  of  the  polling- 
places  during  the  taking  and  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

The  board  would  request  that  they  be  permitted  within  the  one  hun- 
dred foot  bounds  and  within  the  polls,  and  that  they  be  courteously 
given  every  facility  for  observation  consistent  with  your  duty.  Each 
delegation  of  visitors  will  receive  from  the  board,  and  exhibit  to  you, 
a  letter  of  introduction. 
Respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.  O'NEIL, 
CHARLES  B.  RUSSELL, 
CHARLES  A.  MILLER, 
BENJAMIN  F.  EHRMAN, 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Elections. 

At  about  11  a.  m.  the  party  started  out  in  carriages  to 
examine  the  workings  of  the  voting  system  and  to  make 
the  most  generally  of  a  day  in  Cincinnati.  The  drive  was 
out  Fifth  street  to  the  Mount  Adams  inclined  plane.  The 
carriages  were  sent  around  by  the  hill  road,  while  the 
night-seers  made  the  ascent  by  the  incline.  There  was  a 
brief  stop  at  the  Highland  House,  and  from  thence  to  the 
power-house  of  the  Vine  street  cable  road  the  trip  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption.  A  glance  at  the  power- 
ful machinery  and  then  the  drive  was  resumed  to  Clifton.. 
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Carriages  were  once  more  forsaken  at  the  Clifton  town 
hall.  A  reception  had  been  arranged  for  and  the  people 
of  the  Cincinnati  suburb  had  made  great  preparations. 
When  all  the  visitors  had  been  escorted  to  the  reception 
room  Theodore  Cook,  after  a  few  remarks,  introduced  the 
mayor  of  Clifton,  R.  B.  Bowler,  who  delivered  a  graceful 
address  of  welcome,  to  which  response  was  made  by  Dele- 
gate Zegarra.  Luncheon  was  then  served. 

Among  the  Clifton  residents  present  were  Theodore 
Cook,  R.  B.  Bowler,  Alex.  McDonald,  E.  K.  Stallo,  Harry 
Hurlbut,  J.  Espy,  jr.,  I.  M.  Jordan,  Sol.  P.  Kineon, 
Charles  H.  Law,  Gassam  Gano,  John  A.  Gano,  Dr.  Thrall, 
M.  M.  White,  D.  Gibson,  H.  H.  Vaile,  G.  Evans,  George 
W.  McAlpine,  C.  H.  Whitman,  and  Nathan  Jordan. 

When  the  exercises  at  the  city  hall  were  over  the  party 
became  disintegrated,  some  of  its  members  desiring  to  re- 
turn immediately  to  the  city,  while  others  were  just  as 
anxious  to  drive  around  the  suburbs. 

Accepting  the  hospitality  of  President  Kuerze,  of  the 
Gerke  Brewing  Company,  watching  the  closing  scenes 
at  the  polls,  and  lending  an  eye  to  a  fire  depart- 
ment display  kept  the  delegates  quite  busy  until 
dinner  time.  Shortly  after  8  o'clock  they  visited  the 
rooms  of  the  Board  of  Elections  and  witnessed  the  receiv- 
ing and  canvassing  of  the  precinct  returns.  Excursions 
were  also  made  to  the  Blaine,  Lincoln,  and  Duckworth 
Clubs,  and  at  these  places  they  saw  how  the  news  was  be- 
ing received  by  the  people. 

By  midnight  all  of  the  visitors  were  on  board  their  train, 
which  was  in  the  Pan  Handle  depot,  and  four  hours  later 
a  start  was  made  for  Pittsburgh. 

THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

THE   JOURNEY  TO   AND   ARRIVAL  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

When  the  special  train  arrived  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  at 
about  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  it  was  boarded 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  waiting  an  hour  or 
so  for  its  arrival.  Delegate  Carnegie  was  one  of  these,  and 
with  him  were  the  following-named  members  of  the  Pitts,- 
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burgh  reception  committee:  John  H.  Ricketson,  W.  E- 
Srlimertz,  Mayor  William  McCallin,  Mayor  Richard  T. 
IVarsou,  of  Allegheny,  Representative  Bayne,  Represen- 
tative Pal/.t'll,  James  B.  Scott,  C.  L.  Magee,  James  A. 
Chambers,  W.  Dewees  "Wood,  D.  C.  Ripley,  Capt.  J.  J. 
Vandergrift,  John  Chalfant.  Capt.  C.  W.  Batchellorand 
George  A.  Kelly.  Also  of  the  company  were  John  F. 
Dravo,  of  Beaver;  H.  K.  Porter,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Loco- 
motive Works;  and  J.  V.  Patten,  superintendent  of  the 
Pittsburg  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

At  Pittsburgh's  Union  Depot,  which  was  reached  at  3. 45, 
there  was  a  large  crowd  of  people,  evidently  extremely 
anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  distinguished  visitors. 
The  committee  on  carriages,  consisting  of  Maj.  R.  Mun- 
roe,  Ralph  Bagaley,  B.  L.  Wood,  jr.,  A.  Dempster,  and 
Peter  Dick,  was  ready  with  a  sufficient  number  of  vehi- 
cles to  accommodate  guests  and  committeemen.  All  were 
driven  directly  to  the  Monongahela  House. 

Dinner  was  served  at  6  o'clock;  the  meal  was  really  a 
banquet  of  the  most  satisfactory  description,  sociability 
completely  displacing  oratory.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  only  speech  should  be  one  of  welcome  and 
it  was  most  explicity  stated  that  even  that  single  effort 
should  be  as  short  as  possible. 

Representative  John  Dalzell  filled  the  situation  exactly. 
He  waited  until  the  coffee  was  smoking  on  the  table  and 
then,  when  introduced  by  President  Schmertz,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  arose  and  said: 

Fellow- Americans,  travelers  from  this  side  of  the  equator  and  from 
beyond,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Travel-worn  and  necessarily  somewhat  weary  as  you  are,  it  will  IK?  a 
kindness  to  you  to  make  our  words  of  greeting  few;  be  assured,  how- 
ever, that  they  an-  In-arty  and  sincere.  With  respect  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  your  mission — the  wedding  of  these  western  continents,  KO  that 
commercially  they  may  be  as  near  as  can  be  one,  and  move  with  com- 
mon purpose  to  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ends  of  civilization — we 
are  of  one  mind,  and  hence  our  meeting.  It  i  <  matter  of  congratula- 
tion that  now  at  last  the  op{>ortunity  has  come  to  you  and  to  us  to 
materialize  the  dreams  of  mure  than  half  a  century  of  statesmanship, 
and  to  evoke  from  the  deliberations  of  n  congress  of  all  the  Americas 
such  schemes  of  international  co-operation  and  comity  as  shall  best 
secure  our  mutual  prosperity.  The  things  to  be  accomplished  are 
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patent  and  on  the  surface;  the  means  of  their  accomplishment  will  tax 
your  wisdom  and  conscientious  thought.  These  are  not  now  and  here 
the  proper  subjects  of  discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  would'  pro- 
vide that  forever  the  banner  over  us  shall  be  peace.  We  would  provide 
that  in  every  harbor  of  your  continental  domains  you  should  greet  as 
a  daily  and  welcome  visitor  the  flag  that  it  is  our  pride  to  honor.  We 
would  have  it  that  we  should  know  you  and  that  you  should  know  us 
as  honorable  merchants,  worthy  of  credit  and  receiving  it,  in  great 
transactions  of  mutual  profit,  involving  our  interchangeable  products; 
to  be  weighed  and  measured  and  paid  for  without  necessary  resort  to 
our  youthful  lessons  in  arithmetic.  And  we  trust  that  out  of  existing 
circumstances  our  joint  wisdom  may  prove  fruitful  of  results  without 
the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  any  of  us  of  policies,  theories,  or  principles 
deemed  essential. 

In  such  a  consummation  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  an  incalculable 
interest.  At  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  she  commands  the  natural 
highways  of  the  continent.  Twelve  railroads  radiate  from  her  as  a 
center.  Her  surrounding  hills  are  filled  with  mineral  wealth  in  stores 
practicably  inexhaustible.  She  grasps  on  every  hand  the  territory 
from  which  flows  the  oil  that  lights  the  world.  EJer  homes  are  heated 
and  her  ponderous  machinery  is  turned  by  the  force  of  natural  gas. 
To  her  wealth  of  natural  advantages  she  has  added  the  propellant  force 
of  capital  and  intelligent  labor  and  the  multiplying  power  of  inventive 
genius.  She  is  distinctly  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  city  of  the 
continent,  and  these  products  in  various  forms  and  for  innumerable 
uses  are  known  the  world  over.  Her  manufactures  of  glass  of  all 
kinds  are  unrivaled  and,  in  some  shapes,  reach  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Her  plate  glass,  a  recent  industry,  to  the  extent  of  an  immense  output, 
has  driven  foreign  competition  from  our  markets.  Steam-boats  of  her 
construction  are  no  strangers  on  your  waters,  and  her  locomotives  now 
wake  the  echoes  of  your  hills.  I  can  not  describe  her.  We  intend  that 
you  shall  see  her  for  yourselves — this  our  city  set  upon  a  hill,  crowned 
with  the  wealth  of  nature  and  the  industrial  achievements  of  man. 
Such  as  she  is  she  gives  you  kindly  greeting — a  handclasp  for  the  indi- 
vidual whom  we  would  not  have  a  stranger  in  this  our  land;  a  wish  for 
your  prosperity,  that  it  may  be  as  our  own,  and  sympathy  for  your 
mission,  herald,  let  us  hope,  of  the  day  when  the  war  drums  shall 
throb  no  longer  and  the  battle  flags  be  furled,  in  the  parliament  of 
man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

Before  the  dinner  was  ended  each  of  the  visitors  had 
been  presented  with  an  artistic  means  of  identification  so 
long  as  they  were  in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  a  medal  of  bronze, 
heavily  gold-plated,  designed  especially  by  Captain  Batch- 
ellor.  The  medals  were  worn  until  Philadelphia  was 
reached. 
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No  fewer  than  five  hundred  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  were  present  at  the 
reception  which  followed  almost  immediately  after  the 
dinner.  Throughout  all  the  tour  of  the  Conference  there 
probably  was  no  reception  more  brilliantly  satisfactory 
than  this.  There  was  no  occurrence  that  in  any  way 
marred  the  occasion.  The  decorations  of  the  reception- 
room  and  the  corridors  were  of  the  most  tasteful  and  costly 
description.  Everywhere  there  were  flowers  and  flags, 
silks  and  satins.  Each  window  in  the  main  room  was  ded- 
icated to  some  one  of  the  countries  represented  in  the  Con- 
ference and  was  distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  flag 
and  colors  of  that  particular  Republic;  the  name  of  each 
country  was  inscribed  in  gold  on  a  satin  banner  that  hung 
above  its  appropriate  window.  In  the  center  of  the  room 
was  an  immense  floral  structure  representing  a  blast  fur- 
nace. Within  the  building  molten  metal  was  apparently 
flowing  from  a  furnace,  the  realistic  result  of  a  combina- 
tion of  electric  lamps  and  colored  isinglass. 

Mr.  George  W.  Childs  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Drexel  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Mr.  Walker  Elaine,  and  Gen.  D.  H.  Hastings 
arrived  just  as  the  reception  opened,  and  they  were  very 
heartily  greeted. 

Outside  of  the  hotel  the  visitors  were  honored  by  the 
illumination  of  the  court-house  tower  by  electricity,  an 
illumination  which  continued  for  three  nights.  Most 
pleasing  effects  were  obtained  by  the  skillful  arrangement 
of  colored  globes;  the  county  commissioners  were  highly 
complimented  on  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  their  chief 
engineer,  C.  R.  Shepler. 

When  the  members  of  the  party  retired  to  their  respect- 
ive rooms  each  of  them  found  therein  a  beautifully-bound 
souvenir  copy  of  George  A.  Thurstou's  "Pittsburgh,  its 
History  and  Resources." 

THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

AT  PITTSBURGH. 

Thursday  was  spent  among  tin-  industries  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  region  round  about.  Break f;isf  \\.-is  disposed  <>f 
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before  9  o'clock  and  by  9.30  the  more  than  ordinarily  large 
party  was  en  route  for  the  first  place  on  the  programme — 
Ripley's  Glass  House.  Here  there  were  exhibitions  of 
glass-blowing,  and  when  they  were  over  each  of  the  visi- 
tors was  presented  with  a  pretty  glass  souvenir. 

H.  B.  Scutt  &  Go's  Barbed- Wire  Works  were  next  vis- 
ited, and  when  the  processes  of  manufacture  had  all  been 
witnessed  the  party  took  carriages  for  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lin  Mill,  where  nail  making  was  the  attraction. 

From  this  point  the  carriages  returned  to  the  city.  The 
tourists  walked  to  the  Ornisby  Station  of  the  Pittsburgh, 
Virginia  and  Charleston  Railroad,  where  a  special  train  of 
seven  coaches  awaited  them.  It  was  almost  noon  when 
the  train  stopped  at  Homestead,  where  the  immense  steel- 
works of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.  are  situated.  Flags  of 
the  various  American  Republics,  silent  and  gracefully 
beautiful,  and  the  steel-works  band,  harmoniously  noisy, 
greeted  the  delegates.  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  took  charge 
of  the  party,  and  by  him  it  was  conducted  through  the 
numerous  departments  of  the  enormous  establishment. 
More  than  an  hour  of  active  motion  failed  to  allow  any 
more  than  the  most  cursory  examination,  but  no  stoppage 
could  be  permitted. 

From  Homestead  the  train  ran  down  the  river  bank  to 
the  Pittsburgh,  McKeesport  and  Youghiogheny  Junction; 
then  the  river  was  crossed  and  McKeesport  reached.  While 
this  trip  was  being  made  luncheon  was  served  on  the  train. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  good  people  of  McKeesport 
were  in  readiness  to  receive  the  guests  of  the  day.  But 
two  establishments  were  inspected  at  this  place — the  sheet- 
iron  mills  of  the  W.  Dewees  Wood  Company  and  the 
National  Tube  Works.  Mr.  W.  D.  Wood  personally  con- 
ducted the  visitors  through  his  mills  and  presented  each 
one  with  a  souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  sheet-iron  business 
card. 

Running  over  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  the  train  returned  to  Bessemer,  where  Delegate 
Carnegie  and  Superintendent  C.  M.  Schwab  led  the  party 
through  the  gigantic  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works  of 
Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.  Here,  as  at  Homestead,  was  a 
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band  composed  of  mill  employes;  »  good  K-uul,  too.  The 
steel-rail  rolling  processes  were  followed  very  closely  by 
the  excursionists  until  it  was  announced  that  time  was  up. 
The  departure  from  Bessemer  was  made  at  4.20,  and  Pitts- 
burgh was  reached  in  seventeen  minutes. 

Headed  by  the  Great  Western  Band,  and  escorted  by 
Company  Q  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  of  State  troops, 
the  delegates  and  attache's  were  conveyed  in  carriages 
from  the  Monongahela  House  (after  dinner)  to  the  Exposi- 
tion Building.  Here  they  were  shown  a  large  number  of 
interesting  mechanical  exhibits,  most  of  them  in  active 
operation.  Among  those  who  contributed  to  the  exhibit 
were  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company,  Oil  Well 
Supply  Company,  Peerless  Lead-Glass  Chimney  Com- 
pany, Bindley  &  Co.,  Stott  automatic  gas  governor;  Cum- 
mings,  filters;  H.  K.  Porter  &  Co.,  minature  engines  and 
locomotives;  Bolivar  Fire  Brick  Company,  Wilson,  Singer 
&  Co.,  steam-pump;  Keystone  Drilling  Company,  Penn 
Saw  Works,  Taylor  Wire-Nail  Company,  James  Rees  & 
Sons,  boilers;  Pittsburgh  Automatic  Engine  Company, 
\V;irner  Safe  Company,  D.  C..  Ripley  &  Co.,  glass-cutting 
apparatus;  Thomson  International  Welding  Company, 
West  Penn  Boiler  Works,  the  W.  Baird  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Oliver  &  Roberts  Wire  Company,  Roenigk  Piano 
Cover  Company,  Hyatt  Pure  Water  Company,  niters; 
Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company,  Geometric  Wood-Carv- 
ing Company,  Tubular  Wheel  Carriage  Company,  Fate  & 
Freeze,  brick-making;  W.  E.  Ross,  iron  turbine  windmill ; 
John  A.  Brashear,  astronomical  instruments;  Campbell 
Burner  Company,  Emerson,  Smith  &  Co.,  saws;  Waldron 
&  Sprout,  burr-mill  and  crusher  and  engines;  Graff, 
Hugus  &  Co.,  natural-gas  stoves;  Bair  &  Gazzam,  broom 
machines;  A.  Y.  Lee,  drawings  and  sketches;  Johnston 
Harvester  Company,  Barnes  Safe  and  Lock  Company,  H. 
W.  Jones,  colors  in  oil;  the  American  Advertising  Com- 
pany, McGinness,  Smith  &  Co.,  fan  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating;  J.  F.  McCaughtry,  printing  paper;  U. 
Baird  Company,  machinery;  Russell  Automatic  Engine 
Company,  Lawrence  Paint  Company,  Pittsburgh  Brass 
Company,  Charles  Munson,  machine  belts;  Standard  Man- 
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ufacturing  Company,  enameled  bath-tubs;  Standard  Qil 
Company,  paraffine  in  various  forms;  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  engines,  signals,  and  air-brakes.  The  latter 
company  occupied  about  one-fourth  of  the  floor-space  of 
the  hall,  and  made  an  especially  attractive  display  of  the 
applications  of  electricity  to  illumination,  one  thousand 
incandescent  lamps  and  thirty-five  arc  lights  being  used. 
At  9  o'clock  all  the  steam-whistles  in  the  hall  sounded 
a  deafening  warning  that  something  was  going  to  happen. 
A  movement  was  at  once  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
platform  outside  of  the  hall  and  overlooking  the  river. 
From  this  point  the  travelers  witnessed  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  the  illuminating  powers  of  natural  gas.  The  gas 
issued  from  the  upper  ends  of  four  stand-pipes  and  the 
flames  were  of  great  brilliancy  and  not  a  little  warmth. 
The  affair  was  a  noisy  one  throughout.  The  roaring  of 
the  great  flames  was  but  a  part  of  the  din,  for  a  company 
of  infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery  posted  near  kept  up  an 
almost  constant  firing.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
numbers  on  the  gaseous  programme  was  the  combination 
of  water  and  gas  produced  by  running  a  pipe  horizontally 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  river  and  then  turning  the  gas 
on.  The  disturbed  water  was  thrown  up  several  feet  in 
the  air  and  then  the  escaping  gas  was  fired.  The  two  ele- 
ments had  a  long  struggle  for  the  mastery,  but  the  inflam- 
mable one  was  victorious.  Chemicals  were  forced  into  the 
pipes  and  the  colors  of  the  great  towers  of  light  were 
changed  in  a  surprisingly  effective  manner.  When  the 
display  concluded  the  delegates  returned  to  the  hotel  for 
the  night. 

THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 

AT   PITTSBURGH. 

Rain  was  falling  heavily  when  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference excursion  party  awoke  on  Friday  morning,  and  it 
continued  to  fall  without  cessation  throughout  the  entire 
day.  For  awhile  it  looked  as  though  the  visitors  might 
remain  in.  the  hotel  until  it  was  time  to  leave  for  Phila- 
delphia, but  at  10.15  President  Schmertz,  of  the  Chamber 
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to  the  carriages,  and  with  them  drove  to  the  West  Penn 
depot,  in  Allegheny.  Mr.  Walker  Blaine,  although  suf- 
fering from  a  malarial  indisposition,  accompanied  the 
party.  A  special  train,  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  day 
before,  started  from  the  West  Perm  at  lO.oO,  and  half  an 
hour  later  stopped  at  Creighton  Station.  All  along  the 
route  the  delegates  were  saluted  by  shrieks  from  the 
almost  innumerable  mill-whistles,  and  in  many  instances 
workmen  in  considerable  numbers  stood  out  in  the  rain 
and  cheered  the  train  as  it  passed  the  places  where  they 
were  employed. 

Just  beyond  Creighton  Station  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Works,  and  it  was  to  this  estab- 
lishment that  the  party  moved  rapidly  for  temporary 
shelter.  They  were  met  by  Edward  Ford  and  E.  L.  Ford, 
who  have  the  immediate  management  of  the  company's 
affairs,  and  with  these  gentlemen  as  guides  they  went 
through  this  branch  of  the  great  concern's  factory — the 
other  branches  being  at  Tarantum  and  Ford  City.  For 
an  hour  and  a  half  the  visitors  wandered  through  the  sub- 
di visions  of  the  place,  seeing  all  the  operations  in  glass- 
making.  Before  they  left  each  one  was  presented  with  a 
souvenir — a  box  containing  four  pieces  of  glass  illustrative 
of  the  finishing  processes,  the  fourth  specimen  being  a 
perfectly-polished  paper-weight. 

The  train  proceeded  directly  to  Freeport,  where  it  was 
transferred  to  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railway,  and  while 
this  trip  was  being  made  lunch  was  served.  The  original 
programme  contemplated  an  inspection  of  the  mills  at  Law- 
renceville,  but  the  moisture  prevented  any  stop  at  that 
point. 

At  Fifty-first  street  a  number  of  the  delegates  and  at- 
taches left  the  train  and  visited  the  Crescent  Steel  Works 
and  the  H.  K.  Porter  Locomotive  Works.  At  these  inter- 
est iug  places  they  spent  nearly  two  hours,  while  their  com- 
panions who  remained  on  the  train  were  taken  back  to  the 
city  and  the  hotel.  Those  who  displayed  the  most  interest 
in  steel  manufactures  and  locomotives  made  the  return 
trip  in  carriages.  The  A.  French  Spring  Works  were 
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also  to  have  been  visited,  but  the  weather  prevented.  The 
works  were  beautifully  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the 
nations  represented  in  the  Conference. 

After  dinner  many  of  the  members  of  the  party  again 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Exposition  Building,  that  they  might 
acquaint  themselves  more  thoroughly  with  the  wonders 
displayed  in  Mechanical  Hall.  Others  made  calls  at  the 
homes  of  prominent  citizens  who  had  given  them  invita- 
tions, and  the  remainder  spent  the  evening  on  their  special 
train.  Members  of  the  various  local  committees  were 
everywhere  to  be  found,  ready  at  any  moment  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  comfort  of  their  guests. 

Nearly  all  the  excursionists  slept  on  the  special  train  on 
Friday  night,  the  others  slumbering  at  the  Monongahela 
House  until  they  had  to  arise  in  the  early  morning  to  catch 
the  train,  which  started  for  Philadelphia  shortly  after 
7  o'clock. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 

AT  JEANNETTE  AND  ALTOONA. 

The  "glass  city"  of  Jeannette  was  reached  at  about  9 
o'clock,  and  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  walking  through 
the  extensive  works  of  Chambers  &  McKee,  guided  by 
the  members  of  the  firm  and  several  of  the  accommo- 
dating Pittsburgh  committee  men.  The  amount  of  inter- 
est taken  in  Jeannette  and  its  industries  was  heightened 
by  a  promulgation  of  the  fact  that  the  town  of  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants  upon  which  the  visitors  gazed  was  but 
little  more  than  a  year  before  nothing  but  a  farm. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  engine  No.  1053  was 
gaily  decorated.  The  newspaper  correspondents,  who  had 
been  of  the  party  from  the  beginning  of  the  tour,  pur- 
chased bunting  and  evergreens  at  Pittsburgh  and  managed 
to  adorn  the  engine  without  the  knowledge  of  Engineer 
Hart,  for  whom  the  compliment  was  intended.  It  was  a 
little  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  held  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  party  in  his  hands  during  a  trip  of  6,000 
miles. 

Near  Johnstown  the  train  slowed  up  to  give  the  trav- 
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elers  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  horribly 
historic  place — scene  of  the  greatest  calamity  in  American 
history. 

Dinner  was  ready  at  the  Logan  House  when  the  train 
pulled  into  the  depot  at  Altoona — a  depot  that  was  filled 
with  a  calmly -curious  crowd.  After  the  meal  had  been 
disposed  of  the  party  was  placed  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
Theodore  N.  Ely,  F.  L.  Sheppard,  and  G.  W.  Strattan, 
and  conducted  to  the  engine  and  car-shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  where  two  hours  were  spent  in 
watching  three  thousand  men  at  work  making  and  re- 
pairing. 

While  en  route  to  Philadelphia  the  delegates  were  full 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  done  so  much  to  make  the 
great  tour  a  success  from  the  railroad  man's  stand-point. 
A  letter  was  therefore  addressed  to  President  Roberts,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  which  all  the  delegates 
heartily  praised  the  work  of  Tourist  Agent  8.  W.  F.  Draper 
and  other  employe's  of  that  company  attached  to  the  train. 
Then  another  letter  was  written  to  the  Pullman  Company, 
and  in  this  many  complimentary  things  were  said  of  the 
attention  paid  all  the  members  of  the  party  by  Conductor 
George  F.  Egge  and  the  other  Pullman  employe's  who 
had  done  so  much  to  provide  for  their  comfort. 

The  clocks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  with  great 
deliberation  striking  the  hour  of  10  when  the  "special" 
rolled  into  the  Broad  Street  Station.  As  the  delegates 
alighted  they  were  greeted  by  a  number  of  the  Quaker 
City's  representative  business  men. 

The  committees — members  of  which  were  all  present — 
were  composed  of  the  following: 

On  industrial  visits  and  receptions. — John  H.  Converse, 
John  Dobson,  Hamilton  Disston,  William  Sellers,  John 
Mundell,  James  Gillender,  Robert  H.  McNeely,  S.  B.  Stin- 
son,  Allan  H.  Reed,  and  Robert  C.  Ogden. 

On  finance. — George  V.  Cresson,  John  H.  Bromley,  J. 
Lucas,  Dawson  Hoopes,  Thomas  McKellar,  and  A.  H. 
Love. 

On  evening  entertainment. — Charles  Emory  Smith, 
James  Dobson,  T.  Cochran,  Simon  Muhr,  J.  P.  Truitt,  C. 
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N.  Thorpe,  J.  Y.  Huber,  C.  A.  Dougherty,  T.  A.  Pearce, 
S.  B.  Fleischer,  and  Robert  Dornan. 

Mayor  Fitler's  private  secretary,  Lewis  E.  Beitler,  was 
also  of  the  reception  party. 

Large  and  noisily  enthusiastic  was  the  crowd  that 
shouted  a  popular  welcome  as  the  Conference  party  moved 
toward  the  exit  gate  and  the  cheers  were  constantly  re- 
newed as  the  distinguished  guests  took  seats  in  the  carriages 
provided  and  were  driven  to  the  Continental  Hotel,  where, 
in  Parlor  C,  Mayor  Fitler  and  about  two  hundred  other 
Philadelphians  were  prepared  to  shake  hands  with  their 
brethren  of  the  South. 

Each  member  of  the  Conference  party  was  presented  to 
the  mayor  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  and  when  all  had 
been  welcomed  thus,  Mayor  Fitler  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress. He  took  great  pleasure,  he  said,  in  meeting  a  body 
of  gentlemen  representing  American  states  already  joined 
in  sympathy,  and  often  by  kindred  interests,  with  this 
nation.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time,  he  thought,  when 
the  wonderful  achievements  of  modern  progress,  especially 
in  the  way  of  communication  by  rail  and  steam,  would 
bring  this  and  the  sister  republics  of  the  south  into  even 
closer  and  more  intimate  relations.  This  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  great  questions,  in  which  different  states  and  peo- 
ples were  concerned,  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  their  visit  would  aid  in  reaching 
that  happy  result. 

Delegate  Guzman,  of  Nicaragua,  responded.  He 
thanked  the  mayor  for  his  kindly  welcome,  and  said  that 
the  visit  to  Philadelphia  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  for  a  month.  All  of  the  delegates  had  heard 
considerable  about  the  city,  and  hundreds  of  young  men 
from  South  and  Central  America  had  graduated  from  her 
various  institutions  of  learning  and  had  gone  home  with 
American  ideas  and  American  customs.  He  assured  the 
mayor  that  the  visit  to  Philadelphia  would  remain  in  the 
memories  of  the  delegates  as  a  pleasant  souvenir. 

A  little  informal  conversation  followed  for  a  little  while, 
and  then  the  reception  came  to  an  end. 

The  parlor  in  which  the  brief  ceremonies  took  place  was 
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in  its  decorations  an  exhibition  of  what  Philadelphia  pro- 
duces in  the  line  of  decorative  upholstery.  The  exhibit 
was  only  arranged  when  it  became  known  that  the  dele- 
gates would  not  have  sufficient  time  in  which  to  visit  all 
«>f  the  important  manufactories  in  the  city.  It  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  Clifford,  Scott  &  Lawton,  pub- 
lishers of  The  Upholsterer.  The  collection  of  satin  and 
silk  tapestries,  plushes,  rugs,  and  fancy  furniture  was  in- 
expressibly beautiful  and  its  arrangement  artistic  to  the 
highest  degree. 

THIRTY-NINTH  DAY. 

AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Girard  College  was  the  first  place  to  be  visited  on  Sun- 
day morning.  The  party  of  excursionists  was  much  larger 
than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  time  on  the  journey, 
for  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  had  gone  to  Washington  and 
escorted  therefrom  the  wives  of  those  of  the  delegation 
who  were  married  and  in  several  instances  the  daugh- 
ters also.  When  the  college  was  reached,  shortly  after  11 
o'clock,  the  students  were  in  the  chapel  listening  to  an 
address  from  Judge  Willson.  President  Fetterolf,  of  the 
college,  and  President  W.  Hay  ward  Drayton,  of  the  board 
of  city  trusts,  received  the  visitors  in  the  library,  the 
latter  gentleman  delivering  a  short  address  explanatory  of 
the  work  of  the  institution.  The  party  was  then  conducted 
to  the  chapel,  and  when  Judge  Willson  had  concluded  his 
remarks,  President  Fetterolf  told  the  boys  how  they  had 
been  honored  by  the  visit  of  such  a  body  of  distinguished 
men  as  were  then  present.  Very  briefly  ho  sketched  the 
history  of  the  tour  and  its  objects  and  then,  at  his  request, 
the  thirteen  hundred  orphans  arose  to  their  feet  and  re- 
mained standing  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  visitors. 

Delegate  Bolet  Peraza  was  then  introduced  to  makv  re- 
sponse on  behalf  of  his  fellow-delegates.  He  said  he  was 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  institution,  one  of  wh  i  <  •  h 
Philadelphia  could  not  be  otherwise  than  proud.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said : 
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We  are  glad  to  see  you,  for  you  are  the  typical  representatives  of  the 
American  youth,  who  none  of  any  other  country  in  the  world  can 
equal  in  intelligence,  nobility  of  character,  and  brilliant  attainments. 
In  this  you  possess  in  common,  the  heritage  of  your  forefathers  who 
have  made  these  United  States  the  freest,  the  noblest,  and  the  grandest 
nation  on  the  earth.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  as  fellow  Americans, 
liound  together  by  ties  of  contiguity  if  not  by  actual  kinship,  greet 
you  with  pleasure? 

We  are  struck  with  the  beauty  of  your  buildings,  the  gift  of  a  noble 
philanthropist,  and  the  system  of  instruction  you  enjoy.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter than  the  youth  of  many  of  the  nations  here  represented  have, 
and  in  this  much  thankful  pride  should  be  felt  on  your  part.  You 
should  take  every  advantage  offered  to  you  and  make  the  best  use  of  it 
every  hour  of  your  stay  here.  We  shall  carry  home  ideas  we  have 
gained  here  and  will  introduce  a  similar  system  in  our  own  education, 
and  at  some  future  date — and  it  is  not  far  off — when  all  America  shall 
be  one,  the  youth  of  every  nation  therein  represented  can  meet  on  an 
equal  footing  in  liberal  education.  I  am  glad  that  the  great  Girard  de- 
creed that  Spanish  and  French  shall  be  taught  in  this  institution.  It 
was  a  wonderful  forecast  into  the  future.  We  speak  these  languages, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  them  will,  on  the  occasion  of  this 
expected  union,  be  of  great  advantage  in  intercourse. 

I  trust,  then,  if  I  should  see  any  of  you  in  Venezuela,  that  you  will 
converse  with  me  in  far  better  Spanish  than  I  speak  English  to  you. 

You  are  not  altogether  orphans.  You  have  generosity  for  a  mother 
and  the  country  for  a  father,  and  with  these  parents  it  is  possible  to 
attain  to  any  position  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  gift  of  these  great  and 
progressive  United  States.  I  hope  the  result  of  the  visit  of  myself  and 
colleagues  in  the  American  Congress  will  .be  to  bring  our  countries  into 
closer  social,  political,  and  commercial  relations.  I  would  like  to  take 
each  one  of  you  young  men  by  the  hand,  but  as  our  limited  time  will 
not  permit  that,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  I  may  meet  many  of 
you  in  my  own  country,  where  there  is  a  wide  field  arid  excellent  op- 
portunities for  the  active  and  energetic  young  men  of  North  America. 

The  various  departments  of  the  great  charitable  insti- 
tution were  then  inspected,  and  before  leaving  the  college 
each  visitor  was  presented  with  a  neat  pamphlet  contain- 
ing, in  Spanish,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Stephen  Girard 
and  interesting  statements  as  to  his  famous  bequest. 

Warden  Cassidy  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  when  the  carriages  drove  up  and  the  party 
alighted.  The  convicts  were  eating  dinner  in  their  cells, 
but  there  was  but  little  time  for  anything  more  than  a 
walk  through  the  corridors. 
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From  the  penitentiary  the  visitors  returned  to  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  where  they  partook  of  luncheon.  During 
the  afternoon  a  number  of  the  delegates  and  attaches  went 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
in  looking  carefully  into  its  methods;  some  drove  through 
Fairmount  Park,  while  two  or  three  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Childs  at  Wootton.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
was  disposed  of  principally  in  the  hotel. 

FORTIETH  DAY. 

AT   PHILADELPHIA. 

Chairman  Alan  H.  Reed  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee were  at  the  Continental  Hotel  before  9  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  but  they  had  to  wait  fully  an  hour  be- 
fore the  excursionists,  male  and  female,  were  ready  to 
start  out  on  the  big  programme  of  sight-seeing  which  had 
been  laid  out  for  them. 

The  first  place  was  Wanamaker's,  and  there  the  guests 
were  received  by  Robert  C.  Ogden,  who  was  acting  for 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  then  absent  in  Washington.  The  dec- 
orations were  elaborate  and  attracted  much  attention. 
Most  of  the  delegates  marveled  at  the  crowd  which  had 
taken  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  great  establishment, 
save  where  a  way  had  been  roped  off  for  the  visitors.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
thousand  people  in  the  store  at  one  time.  Souvenirs  of 
the  occasion  were  presented  to  members  of  the  Conference 
party  by  Colonel  Gillam  on  behalf  of  the  firm.  The  me- 
mento was  a  highly  artistic  descriptioji  of  the  store;  it 
was  bound  in  French  calf  and  ornamented  with  ribbon. 

The  party  was  conducted  through  the  monster  estab- 
lishment by  Messrs.  Ogden  and  Daggett.  Accompany- 
ing the  delegation  were  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  the  father-in-law 
of  President  Harrison,  Glaus  Spreckels,  John  H.  Brown. 
John  Lucas,  John  H.  Converse,  Alan  H.  Reed,  Simon 
Muhr,  John  Y.  Huber,  John  H.  Bromley,  J.  G.  Altomus, 
Hamilton  Disston,  James  Gillinder,  and  Lewis  E.  Britler. 

At  Wanamaker's  the  delegation  separated,  the  delegates 
going  with  President  William  Sellers  to  the  Edgeinoor 
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Iron  Works,  the  ladies  going  to  the  Mint  in  charge  of 
United  States  Attache  E.  W.  P.  Smith. 

When  the  delegates  and  the  majority  of  the  party  arrived 
at  the  iron  works  they  were  received  by  John  Sellers  jr., 
Justice  H.  Schwacke,  J.  Sellers  Bancroft,  and  C.  Sellers, 
jr.  Led  by  these  gentlemen  the  tour  of  the  works  was  soon 
made. 

Baldwin's  Locomotive  Works  were  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme. The  members  of  the  firm — John  H.  Converse, 
George  Burnham,  William  P.  Henzey,  Dr.  E.  H.  Williams, 
W.  P.  Hensel,  W.  P.  Stroud,  and  W.  L.  Austin — received 
the  tourists  and  conducted  them  to  their  private  office, 
where  lucheon  awaited  the  coming  of  appetite.  After  the 
meal  had  been  disposed  of,  the  shops  were  inspected  and 
the  evolution  of  a  locomotive  was  followed  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

Carriages  were  taken  and  a  rapid  drive  was  made  to  Dob- 
son's  Carpet  Mills.  Mrs.  Dobson  and  her  two  daughters 
assisted  Mr.  Dobson  in  greeting  the  callers,  and  accom- 
panied the  somewhat  diminished  party  through  the  great 
structure.  A  number  of  the  delegates  and  attaches  did 
not  visit  the  carpet  mills,  but  returned  from  the  Baldwin 
works  to  the  hotel.  Subsequently  a  few  of  them  visited 
Independence  Hall. 

Meantime  the  ladies  had  been  through  the  United  States 
Mint,  and  had  paid  a  second  and  less  formal  visit  to  Wana- 
maker's.  At  the  former  place  they  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  Director,  Colonel  Bosbyshell.  He  acted  as 
guide,  and  when  the  visitors  were  about  to  depart  present- 
ed each  one  with  a  small  bronze  medal,  on  which  were 
the  heads,  in  relief,  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Wrap's  were  laid  aside  in  Mr.  Wanamaker's  private  office 
and  the  ladies  roamed  as  they  pleased  about  the  huge  ag- 
gregation of  stores  until  1.15,  when  they  assembled  in  one 
of  the  parlors  for  lunch.  Following  the  refreshment  was 
a  neat  speech  of  thanks,  made  by  Mrs.  Romero,  wife  of  the 
Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States.  It  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Ogden,  and  he  made  suitable  response. 

Independence  Hall  was  the  next  place  brightened  with 
the  presence  of  the  ladies.     There  they  met  some  of  the 
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gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  with  them  they  climbed  the 
many  steps  to  the  clock-tower.  It  was  dark  when  they 
descended  and  entered  the  carriages  that  took  them  to  the 
hotel. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  comprised  Mrs.  Guzman,  Mrs. 
Peraza  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Monagas,  Mrs.  Andrade 
and  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Romero,  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson, 
Mrs.  Henry  Davis  and  daughter,  Mrs.  William  E.  Curtis 
and  Miss  Elsie  Curtis,  Mrs.  John  G.  Bourke  and  Miss  Sarah 
Bourke,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Lemly,  Mrs.  E.  W.  P.  Smith,  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Yarrow,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Secjcendorff,  Mrs.  James  Clancy, 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Taylor,  Miss  Florence  Ridgway,  Miss  Helen 
Groome,  and  Mrs  F.  G.  Piorra  and  daughter. 

After  dinner  several  members,  of  the  Conference  party 
attended  the  performance  of  "Captain  Swift "  at  the  Grand 
Opera-House,  but  the  greater  number  remained  at  the 
hotel,  resting  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the  reception 
which  was  given  by  the  Union  League  Club. 

No  fewer  than  one  thousand  of  Philadelphia's  best  citi- 
zens were  at  the  club-house  to  meet  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Southern  Republics,  and  the  assemblage  could 
hardly  be  characterized  as  anything  but  brilliant.  Silk, 
bunting,  flowers,  and  palms  lent  themselves  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  rooms  and  corridors,  some  of  the  designs  being 
remarkable  for  their  original  beauty. 

The  club  committees  were  amalgamated  for  the  occasion, 
all  the  members  doing  reception  duty.  Those  present  were 
Mayor  Fitler,  John  L.  Lawson,  Thomas  McKean,  Samuel 
C.  Perkins,  John  H.  Michener,  Theodore  E.  Wiedersheim, 
Thomas  Cochran,Winthrop  Smith,  Samuel  S.  Sharp,  Will- 
iam B.  Warne,  Edwin  N.  Benson,  Wharton  Barker,  Charles 

E.  Pugh,  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  Robert  Dornan,  Joseph  Moore, 
jr.,  F.  Percy  Smith,  E.  A.  Hancock,  R.  L.  Austin,  Charles 

F.  Berwind.  J.  Albert  Caldwell,  R.  Dale  Benson,  John  H. 
Catherwood,  Robert  S.  Davis,  P.  D.  Keyser,  Charles  H. 
Howell,  N.   E.  Janney,  George  H.  North,   Thomas  M. 
Thompson,   J.  G.  Darlington,  W.   Allison  Cochran,  M. 
Hampton  Todd,  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  jr. ,  Francis  W.  Kennedy, 
Charles  B.  Baeder,  William  H.  Hurley,  James  W.  Latta, 
Robert  K,  McNeely,  G.  Fred  Jordan,  David  F.  Conover, 
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Abram  S.  Patterson,  Thomas  Potter,  jr.,  Simon  A.  Stern, 
George  D.  McCreary,  Craige  Lippincott,  D.  E.  Kingsley, 
Charles  Thackara, William  C.  Downing,  J.  Raymond  Clag- 
horn,  George  Berry,  A.  Maxwell  Shephard,  Alfred  Pearce, 
J.  Martin  Yardley,  F.  S.  Feraille,  J.  E.  Hyneman,  Joseph 
H.  Schenck,  and  William  R.  King. 

The  guests  of  the  evening  received  a  special  welcome 
from  President  W.  C.  Houston  and  Vice-President  Samuel 
B.  Huey,  who  escorted  them  to  the  reception-room  and 
placed  them  behind  the  silken  barrier  which  divided  them 
from  the  persons  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  them. 
When  the  receiving  party  was  in  position  those  persons 
who  had  cards  of  admission  were  given  entree  and  allowed 
to  walk  past  the  delegates  and  ladies. 

FORTY-FIRST  DAY. 

AT   PHILADELPHIA. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  commenced  the  business  of  the 
day  earlier  and  with  more  expedition  than  their  fellow- 
travelers  of  the  other  sex.  At  9  o'clock  they  were  in  par- 
lor C  listening  to  an  address  which  was  being  delivered 
for  their  benefit  by  Mrs.  John  Lucas,  president  of  the  Silk 
Culture  Association.  Mrs.  Lucas  said  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  association  to  present  to  the  representative  of  each 
Central  and  South  American  country  a  flag  of  the  United 
States  made  of  silk  which  was  American  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Accompanying  Mrs.  Lucas  and  nodding  acqui- 
escence to  her  remarks  were  Mrs.  M.  Simpson,  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Thumm,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Eltonhead,  Miss  Phoebe  Home,  Mrs. 
W.  T.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Flagg,  Miss  E.  T.  Van  Rens- 
salaer,  Miss  S.  Benner,  Miss  V.  C.  Haven  and  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Taylor,  all  members  of  the  association. 

There  was  a  brief  period  of  informal  chat  and  then  the 
ladies  of  the  conference  were  escorted  to  their  carriages  by 
Special  Agent  William  E.  Curtis,  Attache'  E.  W.  P.  Smith, 
and  C.  N.  Thorpe.  Several  of  the  Delegates  and  attache's 
accompanied  them  rather  than  go  through  the  sugar  refin- 
ery, which  was  the  first  number  on  the  male  programme  for 
thf*  da.v.  First  to  be  visited  by  the  ladies  was  the  Public 
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Ledger  building.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  was  in  his  pri- 
vate office  awaiting  their  coining.  With  him,  and  eager 
to  assist  in  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  visitors,  were 
Col.  M.  Richards  Mnckle,  L.  Clarke  Davis,  and  Joseph  G. 
Rosengarten.  Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  examining  the 
treasures  in  Mr.  Childs's  unrivaled  collection  ofbric-d-brac, 
and  then  the  Ledger  press-rooms  were  inspected.  As  the 
ladies  were  about  to  leave  Mr.  Childs  called  their  attention 
to  a  very  choice  collection  of  decorated  chin  a  and  informed 
them  that  each  one  might  take  away  a  cup  and  saucer  as 
a  souvenir  of  the  visit. 

Chrysanthemums  formed  the  next  attraction,  a  show  of 
those  floral  beauties  being  on  exhibition  at  the  Horticult- 
ural Hall.  Two  officers  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
Vice-President  George  W.  Earle  and  Secretary  D.  D.  L. 
Farson,  were  in  attendance. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  male  section  of  the  Confer- 
ence party  was  seeing  how  sugar  had  to  be  refined  before 
it  was  a  marketable  product  fit  for  household  use.  This 
was  shown  them  at  the  Franklin  Refinery.  The  members 
of  the  firm  of  Harrison,  Frazier  &  Co. ,  W.  W.  Harrison, 
Alfred  C.  Harrison,  and  W.  W.  Frazier,  with  Manager 
C.  A.  Brinley,  received  the  visitors  and  conducted  them  all 
over  the  twelve  floors  of  the  vast  establishment,  explaining 
fully  every  operation.  It  was  noon  before  the  seekers 
after' information  once  more  reached  the  sidewalk ;  they 
started  at  once  to  meet  the  ladies,  to  eat  lunch,  and  to  hear 
a  couple  of  speeches.' 

First  to  arrive  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  ladies.  Three  hundred  stu- 
dents greeted  them  with  cheers  and  college  yells.  Provost 
Pepper  received  the  visitors  and  led  the  way  to  the  chapel, 
where  they  were  given  seats.  Then  the  male  contingent 
arrived  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  cheering  and  yell- 
ing. A  number  of  prominent  Philadelphians  had  been 
invited  by  Provost  Pepper  to  be  present,  and  they,  with 
the  students  and  other  visitors,  succeeded  in  occupying 
about  all  of  the  available  room  in  the  chapel. 

While  the  crowd  was  engaged  in  finding  places  where  it 
might  be  seated  Provost  Pepper  was  taking  Delegate  Cruz, 
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of  Guatemala,  to  a  chair  on  the  platform.     Order  very 
speedily  ensued,  and  then  the  Provost  spoke  as  follows : 

The  immortal  Franklin,  friend  of  humanity,  founded  this  university 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  has  grown  and  prospered,  because 
it  was  founded  upon  the  broad  conception  that  a  university  should 
adapt  itself  and  embody  every  need  of  civilization  and  every  intellect- 
ual inspiration  of  the  community.  True  to  this  mandate  the  Uni- 
versity has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  great  movements  of  the  last 
century.  Department  after  department  has  been  added  until  at  present 
the  organization  is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  in  existence.  It 
now  comprises  the  college  department,  including  the  course  in  arts, 
the  course  in  science  (the  Towne  Scientific  School),  the  course  in  phi- 
losophy for  undergraduates,  the  course  in  finance  and  economy  (the 
Wharton  School),  the  course  of  music,  the  department  of  medicine, 
the  department  of  law,  the  auxiliary  department  of  medicine,  the  de- 
partment of  dentistry,  the  department  of  philosophy,  the  department 
of  veterinary  medicine,  the  department  of  biology,  the  department  of 
physical  education,  the  department  of  hygiene,  the  museum  of  archae- 
ology and  palaeontology,  the  college  for  women,  the  University  hos- 
pital, the  veterinary  hospital. 

Its  faculties  number  over  one  hundred  and  fifty;  its  students  are  be- 
tween thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred.  At  all  times  during  the  past  one 
hundred  years  there  have  been  students  with  us  from  some  of  the  coun- 
tries you  represent.  Philadelphia  has  indeed  great  claims  on  your 
friendship,  for  one  single  great  department,  not  only  the  University 
but  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  have  served  you  efficiently.  The 
fame  of  the  illustrious  men  who  have  taught  in  these  great  medical 
schools,  and  the  splendid  clinical  facilities  of  Philadelphia,  have  drawn 
to  us  many  earnest  students  from  you  as  well  as  from  all  other  na- 
tions. The  students  you  have  sent  us  have  always  been,  I  can  truly 
say,  among  the  most  successful  and  highly  valued  members  of  their 
classes.  And  it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  within  the  past  twenty 
years  there  have  graduated  in  medicine  alone  from  the  University  and 
the  Jefferson  College  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  nine  from  South 
America.  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies.  We  are  proud  of  this  record;  we 
entertained  the  warmest  regard  for  them  while  they  were  witli  us;  we 
have  followed  their  successful  careers  with  cordial  pleasure,  and  we 
appeal  with  confidence  to  you  to  declare  that  their  skill,  their  faithful 
devotion  to  duty,  and  their  honorable  lives,  have  done  credit  to  their 
fatherland  and  to  their  alma  mater  here.  Science  has  been  enriched 
by  their  labor  and  humanity  has  been  succored.  Not  alone  in  the  path 
of  medical  science  have  they  been  distinguished.  There  are  among 
them  names  distinguished  in  literature,  in  philanthropy,  in  statesman- 
ship. We  are  happy  often  to  recall  their  names,  and  to  now  know  that 
even  among  your  distinguished  company  there  are  several  who  have 
been  students  here  in  Philadelphia. 
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Never  before  have  our  facilities  been  so  admirable  as  at  present  for 
educational  w<  >rk  in  all  branches.  The  University  Departments  of  Tech- 
nical Science,  of  Helles-Lettres.  of  Biology,  of  Law,  are  attaining  an  im- 
portance rivaling  that  of  the  Medical  School,  while  in  medical  teach- 
ing the  united  advantages  of  the  Jefferson  College,  the  Polyclinic,  the 
Medico-Chirurgieal  College,  the  Woman's  College,  and  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  offer  unequaled  attractions. 

We  watch  with  friendly  interest  the  rapid  strides  you  are  making  in 
educational  progress  in  your  own  countries.  Yet  it  will  always  seem 
desirable  in  many  instances  that  education  shall  be  conducted,  or  at 
least  completed,  away  from  home.  In  this  at  least  there  is  no  barrier 
of  a  protective  tariff.  The  intercourse  of  science  and  of  learning  is  as 
free  as  the  air.  Whether  students  come  in  their  earliest  st«ge  as  raw 
material  or  present  themselves  as  finished  product  with  their  education 
almost  completed,  they  are  alike  welcome,  and  alike  they  receive  the 
most  willing  attention  and  consideration.  It  affords  us  high  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  you  in  these  halls. of  learning  and 
science.  We  greet  you  as  sympathetic  and  appreciative  visitors  who 
share  our  recognition  of  the  great  truth  that  thorough  education,  free 
ind  accessible  to  all,  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  safeguard  of  a  nation, 
May  the  circling  years  ever  bring  us  into  closer  relations  and  unite  us 
more  intimately  in  the  great  task  intrusted  to  us  of  promoting  the 
prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  elevation  of  the  vast  population  of 
this  American  continent,  both  North  and  South  alike. 

The  Provost's  remarks  were  frequently  interrupted  by 
applause,  which  was  renewed  with  extraordinary  vigor 
when  he  introduced  Delegate  Cruz. 

Delegate  Cruz  said  :  At  the  end  of  the  trip  of  his  col- 
leagues he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  for  them 
their  pleasure  at  being  given  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
great  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  said  that  by  a 
happy  and  delightful  combination  and  arrangement  the 
trip  began  at  West  Point,  the  important  military  school 
of  the  country,  and  at  Boston,  one  of  the  seats  of  culture 
in  the  United  States.  The  trip,  he  thought,  fittingly  ended 
in  Philadelphia,  a  place  so  familiar  to  many  of  those  who 
have  never  even  visited  this  country.  He  said  further  : 

The  Delegates  appreciate  Philadelphia,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
success  of  her  Centennial  Exposition,  her  superb  factories,  her  impos- 
ing and  beautiful  buildings  and  immense  stores,  but  especially  by  her 
•  •ultiireand  by  her  scientific  and  educational  institutions.  Through 
this  process  we  are  led  to  understand  that  in  fact  the  real  and  deeper 
foundations  of  the  wealth,  development,  and  prosperity  of  this  mar- 
velous Republic  lie  in  your  schools,  and  that  one  of  the  main  objects 
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you  aim  at  by  all  your  steady  and  intelligent  work  of  every  instant  in 
the  different  businesses  of  life  is  to  get  minds  adorned  with  such 
knowledge  and  refinements  as  make  man  worthy  of  his  title  of  superi- 
ority to  all  the  other  created  beings. 

Continuing,  he  said  : 

We  earnestly  congratulate  and  cordially  salute  Philadelphia.  For 
many  of  us  who  have  been  connected  with  the  universities  of  our  coun- 
tries it  is  especially  pleasant  to  visit  this  University,  where  many  of 
our  countrymen  came  to  receive  the  training  for  their  minds,  an  in- 
stitution founded  by  those  who  so  accurately  knew  that  the  well-being 
of  a  society  depends  on  the  education  of  their  youth  and  their  instruc- 
tion in  the  duties  they  must  discharge  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live  and  to  one  another.  You  must  be  proud  because  the  University 
has  proved  to  be  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  nursery  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  and  it  has  produced  men  of  ability  and  learning,  who  have 
sustained  a  beneficial  relation  to  mankind  with  their  several  occupa- 
tions in  life :  and  we  respectfully  salute  this  University,  too,  because  its 
name  is  so  closely  and  affectionately  bound  to  the  name  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  wisest,  and  most  beloved  men  in  the  world,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  snatched  off  the  thunder  from  the  skies  and  the  sway  from 
the  tyrants. 

We  shall  be  allowed  to  thank  the  whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  its 
warm  hospitality  in  the  most  beautiful  and  refined  of  its  cities,  that 
which,  according  to  the  desire  of  William  Penn,  has  afforded  an  asy- 
lum to  the  good  and  oppressed  of  all  nations  and  so  much  contributed 
to  frame  a  government  which  may  be  an  example  to  show  men  to  be 
as  free  and  as  happy  as  they  can  be.  And  in  no  other  place  than  in 
Philadelphia  could  we  better  give  expression  to  our  feelings  of  grat- 
itude and  fraternity  and  to  our  earnest  desire  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  political  and  territorial  boundaries,  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  may  be  friendly  and  united,  that  in  future  it  may  be  said 
not  three  Americas,  but  only  one  America,  a  kind  and  lovely  mother 
to  all  those  who  are  born  in  the  beautiful  continent  whose  discovery 
by  Columbus  this  great  nation  will  soon  splendidly  commemorate.  In 
no  better  place  than  in  the  old  capital  of  the  country,  where  those  brave 
colonists  signed  that  glorious  Declaration  of  Independence,  can  we  bet- 
ter express  our  sincere  hopes  that  you  will  always  be  a  leading  people, 
the  first  in  public  instruction,  the  first  in  material  progress,  the  first  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  first  in  energy  and  liberty. 

These  sentiments  were  received  with  many  manifesta- 
tions of  approval. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Delegate  Cruz's  speech  the  entire 
party  ascended  to  the  room  in  which  is  Maxwell  Sommer- 
ville's  famous  collection  of  graven  gems  and  talismanic 
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stones.     From  thence  everybody  moved  to  the  new  dining 
hall  and  there  partook  of  ;m  informal  lunch. 

The  following  were  among  those  specially  invited  to  be 
present :  Henry  A.  Fry,  Conyers  Butler,  Prof.  L.  F.  Ron- 
dinella,  J.  H.  F.  Sexton,  John  Huber,  President  Isaac  Sharp- 
less,  of  Haverford  College  ;  Arthur  E.  Newbold,  Crawford 
Arnold,  A.  G.  Elliott,  Charles  H.  Meyer,  Augustus  R. 
Hall,  John  Lucas,  Charles  H.  Chick,  Thomas  Bradley, 
Prof.  W.  H.  Appleton,  of  Swarthmore  College ;  Dr.  Da 
Coste,  Frederick  F.  Myhlhertz,  Dillwyri  Wistar,  John  V. 
Shoemaker,  William  Platt  Pepper,  Abraham  S.  Patterson, 
Leo  Loeb,  Charles  M.  Peterson,  Dr.  Peter  D.  Keyser,  Presi- 
dent Fetterolf,  of  Girard  College ;  Edward  Longstreth, 
Charles  B.  Bader,  Prof.  Francis  N.  Thorpe,  of  the  Man- 
ual Training  School ;  Isaac  Hough,  Abraham  Parker,  John 
B.  Stetson,  Prof.  W.  Ellis  Yarnall,  of  Haverford  College ; 
John  R.  White,  William  H.  Rhawn,  Dr.  William  W. 
Waugh,  George  E.  Stubbs,  E.  Loper,  Prof.  Arthur  Beards- 
ley,  of  Swarthmore  College ;  Robert  E.  Hastings,  Philip  C. 
Garrett,  Henry  S.  Hale,  Prof.  S.  Herring,  of  the  Manual 
Training  School ;  W.  C.  Ladd,  Thomas  McKellar,  James 
Spear,  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  Prof.  Ogden  M,  Rood,  Prof.  Wol- 
cott  Gibbs,  of  Harvard  University  ;  Justice  Cox,  jr.,  Prof. 
S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute ;  Prof.  James 
Hall,  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  ;  Prof.  C.  T.  Chandler, 
Prof.  G.  F.  Barker,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  William  Sellers, 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  Prof.  A.  Hall,  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Asa  Jones,  Carlos  Guiteras,  S.  P.  Wether- 
ill,  Joseph  Perot,  William  Blumenthal,  Joseph  S.  L.  Whar- 
ton,  William  Potter,  Myron  R.  Sanford,  Hugh  McCallum, 
Andrew  Wheeler,  William  G.  Audenreid,  George  W.  Han- 
cock, John  Mason,  W.  V.  McKean,  Dr.  Sajous,  A.  S.  Ger- 
liard,  Henry  C.  Potter,  John  H.  Bromley,  E.  W.  Clarke, 
Dr.  Jose"  Cingosto,  W.  P.  Holcomb,  J.  Rendel  Harris,  W. 
M.  Singerly,  Ed.  H.  Hance,  Eusebio  Guiteras,  Alfred 
Lowry,  S.  Kingston  McCay,  William  J.  Potts,  Thomas 
Robert,  Dr.  J.  E  Garrettson,  John  H.  Taggart,  Allen  B. 
Rorke,  J.  B.  Howell,  J.  Gibson  Mcllvain,  Dr.  Thomas, 
.JolmB.  Wood,  Francis  Jonl.-ui.  F.  S.  Kiinhall,  Dr.  William 
S.  Stewart,  Colonel  Wiedersheim,  and  Simon  Muhr. 
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There  were  two  programmes  in  the  afternoon — one  male, 
the  other  female.  The  male  portion  of  the  party  took  a 
special  train  for  Tacony,  where  they  were  met  by  Hamilton 
Disston,  Horace  Disston,  Samuel  Disston,  and  Robert 
Johnson.  These  gentlemen  had  arranged  matters  so  that 
each  of  the  visitors  could  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  In  pursuance  of  that 
plan  twelve  heads  of  departments  each  took  a  sub-party 
of  four  or  five  and  conducted  them  through  the  great  saw 
factory.  The  twelve  foremen  were  Samuel  Biven,  Theo- 
dore Shoemaker,  William  Hill,  William  Smith,  James 
McMahon,  John  Wallwork,  John  Lamb,  Albert  Butter- 
worth,  Christopher  Eisenhardt,  Samuel  Paul,  James  Gar- 
land, and  Thomas  Disston. 

When  the  mechanical  department  had  been  thoroughly 
inspected  the  party  was  conducted  to  a  large  room  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  new  office  building,  where  tables  had 
been  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  keystone,  and  on  these 
was  spread  a  bountiful  supply  of  refreshments.  In  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  Delegate  Estee  proposed  the 
health  of  the  firm  and  called  upon  Hamilton  Disston  to 
respond. 

Mr.  Disston's  remarks  were  very  brief.  He  remarked, 
however,  that  when  his  father  commenced  business  there 
was  not  a  hand-saw  made  in  America,  while  to-day  there 
was  not  a  saw  imported  into  the  country. 

Souvenirs  of  steel,  and  consisting  of  an  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged aggregation  of  miniature  saws,  were  presented,  and 
the  party  walked  down  to  the  Tacony  wharf,  where  the 
steam-boat  Wilmington  was  ready  to  convey  the  Delegates, 
attache's,  and  committeemen  to  Cramp's  ship-yard.  The 
departure  from  Tacony  was  emphasized  by  the  discharge 
of  cannon,  the  shrieking  of  whistles,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hearty  cheers  which  were  sent 
up  by  the  employe's  of  the  Disston  works.  All  the  way 
down  to  her  destination  the  Wilmington  was  saluted. 

About  half  an  hour  was  spent  at  Cramp's.  The  Dele- 
gates were  welcomed  by  Charles  H.  Cramp,  Samuel  Cramp, 
and  William  Cramp,  and  these  gentlemen  did  escort  duty 
until  the  visit  came  to  an  end.  The  cruiser  Baltimore  and 
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the  dynamite  gunboat  Vesuvius  were  looked  over.  Had 
there  been  sufficient  time  several  members  of  the  party 
would  have  been  pleased  to  go  on  board  of  the  steam-ship 
I"'  IK  zuela,  which  had  just  been  completed  by  the  Crumps. 
The  \~>  n<  mi  In  was  built  for  the  "Red  D"  Company,  and 
is  to  be  used  in  the  Central  and  South  American  trade. 

Other  establishments  were  to  have  been  visited,  but  the 
general  preference  was  for  an  immediate  return  to  the 
hotel,  so  the  programme  was  cut  right  off. 

The  ladies  occupied  the  afternoon  very  pleasantly  in  a 
tour  through  the  Keystone  watch-case  factory,  under  the 
guidance  of  President  Thorpe,  of  the  company;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Howard  L.  Roberts,  and  Superintendent  E.  C. 
Chappate.  The  initials  of  each  lady  visitor  were  surrepti- 
tiously secured,  and  some  months  later  the  feminine  excur- 
sionists were  surprised  at  receiving  each  a  beautiful  gold 
watch,  the  joint  gift  of  the  Keystone  Company  and  the 
Elgin  Company,  the  latter  corporation  contributing  the 
necessary  mechanism,  while  the  former  donated  the  cases — 
the  most  costly  souvenir  in  the  history  of  the  trip. 

The  concluding  social  event  in  Philadelphia  was  an  ex- 
tremely pleasant  one — a  reception  at  the  splendid  home  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Club.  President  Thomas  Dolan  and 
the  members  of  the  house  committee,  Joseph  P.  Truitt, 
John  T.  Bailey,  Robert  Dornan,  Louis  H.  Ayres,  and 
Abram  S.  Patterson,  received  the  guests  and  cared  for 
their  comfort.  The  decorations,  floral  and  otherwise,  were 
of  the  richest  and  most  esthetic  description.  An  appre- 
ciated novelty  was  the  collation  room,  walled  with  canvas 
and  situated  on  the  roof  of  the  building.  From  this  a  per- 
fect view  of  the  city  as  it  appears  at  night  was  obtained. 
The  reception  was  concluded  shortly  after  midnight. 

FORTY-SECOND  DAY. 

EN  ROUTE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

The  departure  from  Philadelphia  took  place  at  11.30  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday,  November  14.  For  more 
than  an  hour  previous  to  that  time  Alan  H.  Reed  and 
others  of  the  committee  had  been  busy  doing  whatever 
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they  could  to  make  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  a  pleasant 
memory  to  those  who  composed  the  Conference  party,  a 
not  difficult  task.  Simons  Brothers,  the  jewelers,  assisted 
in  this  by  sending  to  each  lady  a  beautiful  gold  and  silver 
thimble.  The  special  train  in  which  the  Delegates  had 
traveled  almost  continuously  was  not  available,  but  there 
was  in  its  place  six  parlor  coaches  of  the  newest  type. 
Engine  No.  1053  was  there,  however,  and  so  was  Engineer 
Hart. 

The  run  to  Washington  was  made  by  the  way  of  Harris- 
burg;  the  longer  route,  but  decidedly  the  more  pictur- 
esque. Neither  accident  nor  incident  marked  the  journey, 
and  at  6. 40  the  train  stopped  in  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac depot,  at  Sixth  street.  As  the  passengers  alighted 
they  were  invited  to  assemble  near  the  engine.  When  all 
were  present  Captain  Bourke  called  upon  Engineer  Hart 
to  come  down  out  of  the  cab,  and  when  he  obeyed  the 
captain  requested  everybody  to  give  three  cheers  for  the 
engine  and  the  engineer.  Very  vociferously  were  they 
given.  Farewells  were  spoken,  handshakes  indulged  in, 
and  the  memorable  excursion  of  the  Delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national American  Conference  ended. 


APPENDIX. 


ITINERARY  OF  THE  JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Thursday,  October  3. — Leave  Washington,  D.  C.  (via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad)  8.15  a.  m.,  arrive  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  1.45  p.  m.  Leave  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  (via  West  Shore  Railroad)  1.50  p.  m.,  arrive  West  Point.  N. 
Y. ,  3.45  p.  m.  Luncheon  on  the  special  train.  4  p.  m.  military  salute  and 
battalion  review  ;  5.30  p.  m.,  unveiling  of  portraits  of  Generals  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan.  Presentation  address  on  behalf  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia  by  General  Horace  Porter.  Response  on 
behalf  of  officers  and  cadets  of  Military  Academy  by  Col.  John  M.Wil- 
son, commandant.  Dinner  at  the  hotel.  9  p.  m. ,  reception  at  residence, 
of  Col.  John  M.  Wilson. 

Friday,  October  4. — Breakfast  at  the  hotel,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  9  a.m., 
inspection  of  Military  Academy ;  10.30  cavalry  drill.  Leave  West  Point, 
N.  Y.  (by  United  States  cruiser  YorMoivn},  11.30a.m.  ;  arrive  New 
York,  N.  Y. ,  4.30  p.  m.  Luncheon  on  the  Yorktown.  Leave  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  (via  Fall  River  Line)  5  p.  m.  Dinner  on  the  steamer  Puritan. 

Saturday,  October  5. — Breakfast  on  the  steamer  Puritan.  Leave 
Fall  River,  Mass,  (via  Old  Colony  Railroad),  7.30  a.  m.  Arrive  Boston, 
Mass.,  9.05  a.  m.  Reception  by  Hon.  Thomas  N.  Hart,  mayor  and 
prominent  citizens.  Visit  boys' high  school;  11.30  a.  m,  visit  Waltham 
Watch  Factory,  Waltham,  Mass.  Luncheon  tendered  by  Mr.  Royal  E. 
Rob  ins,  of  Waltham  Watch  Factory;  2.30  p.  m.,  visit  Para  Rubber 
Works  and  shoe  factory  of  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Coolidge,  at  South 
Framingham,  Mass.;  7  p.  m.,  banquet  at  the  Parker  House,  tendered 
by  the  Commercial  Club.  Lodging  at  Hotel  Vendome. 

Sunday,  October  6. — At  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston,  Mass.;  10  a.  m., 
visit  city  institutions,  escorted  by  the  mayor.  Luncheon  at  Hotel  Ven- 
dome ;  3  p.  m. ,  visit  Harvard  College  and  drive  through  city  and 
suburbs. 

Monday,  October  7. — Breakfast  at  Hotel  Vendome,  Boston.  Leave 
Boston,  Mass,  (via  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  Western  Division  Sta- 
tion), 9  a.  m,  Arrive  Lawrence  Mass.,  9.45  a.  m.  Visit  Mr.  W.  A. 
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Russell's  paper  mill  and  Pacific  Print  Mills.  Luncheon  tendered  by 
Mr.  Henry  Saltonstall.  Leave  Lawrence,  Mass.,  1.45  p.  m.  Arrive 
Lowell,  Mass.,  2.15  p.  m.  Visit  carpet,  hosiery,  and  woolen  mills. 
Leave  Lowell,  Mass.,  5.30  p.  m.  Arrive  Boston,  Mass.,  6.15  p.  m.  Din- 
ner at  Hotel  Vendome.  Attend  Hollis  Street  Theater  in  the  evening. 
Tuesday,  October  8. — Leave  Boston,  Mass,  (via  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road, Western  Division  Station),  2  a.  m.  Train  to  be  open  for  occupation 
October  7,  at  11  p.  m.  Arrive  Manchester,  N.  H.,  7.  a.  m.;  8.30  a.  in., 
visit  Amoskeag  Cotton  Mills.  10.20  a.  m.,  breakfast  tendered  by  citi- 
zens of  Manchester.  Leave  Manchester,  N.  H.  (via  Concord  Railroad, 
Boston  and  Mafne  Railroad,  and  Portland  and  Rochester  Railroad),  12 
noon.  Arrive  Portland.  Me.,  4  p.  in.  Luncheon  on  the  special  train. 
A  committee  of  the  citizens  and  the  Board  of  Trade  will  meet  the 
party  on  arrival  and  escort  them  to  the  city  hall,  where  they  will  be 
met  by  Hon.  H.  S.  Melcher,  mayor,  and  the  members  of  the  city  coun- 
cils. A  drive  through  the  city  and  an  excursion  hi  the  harbor.  In  the 
evening,  a  dinner  at  the  Fahnouth  Hotel  will  be  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion, attended  by  municipal,  State,  and  Federal  officials  and  citizens. 

Leave  Portland,  Me.  (via  Portland  and  Rochester  Railroad  and  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad),  11  p.  m. 

Wednesday,  October^. — Arrive  Worcester,  Mass., 7.30  a.  m.  Breakfast 
on  the  special  train.  A  drive  through  the  city.  Leave  Worcester,  Mass. 
(via  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad),  10  a.  m.  Arrive  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  11.45  a.  m.  Visit  thread  works.  Leave  Willimantic,  Conn,  (via 
New  York  and  New  England  Railroad),  12:30  p.  m.  Luncheon  on  the 
special  train.  Arrive  South  Manchester,  Conn.  1.30p.m.  Visit  Cheney 
Silk  Mills.  Leave  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  2:45  p.  m.  Arrive  Hart- 
ford. 3.25  p.  m.  Drive  through  the  city.  Visit  various  manufactories. 
6  p.  m.,  dinner  tendered  by  citizens.  8  p.  m.,  reception  by  Govenor  M. 
G.  Bulkeley  at  the  capitol.  Lodging  on  the  special  train,  train  to  be 
open  for  occupation  11  p.  m. 

Thursday,  October  10. — Leave  Hartford,  Conn,  (via  Central  New 
England  and  Western  Railroad),  7.30  a.  m.  Breakfast  on  the  special 
train.  Arrive  Collinsville,  Conn.,  8.30  a.  m.  Visit  edge-tool  works. 
Leave  Collinsville,  Conn,  (via  Central  New  England  and  Western  Rail- 
road and  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad),  10  a.  m. 
Luncheon  on  the  special  train.  Arrive  Meriden,  Conn,  (via  Hartford), 
11.30  a.  m.  Leave  Meriden,  Conn,  (via  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad),  1.30  p.  m.  Arrive  New  Haven,  Conn.,  2  p.  m. 
Visit  manufactories  and  Yale  University.  Drive  through  the  city. 
6  p.  in.,  dinner  tendered  by  the  citizens.  8.30  p.  m.,  reception  by  Hon. 
H.  F.  Peck,  mayor,  and  university  authorities.  Lodging  on  the  special 
train,  train  to  be  open  for  occupation  lip.  m.  The  special  train  will 
run  during  night  to  Springfield,  Mass,  (via  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad). 

Friday,  October  11. — Breakfast  at  Springfield  on  the  special  train. 
The  party  will  be  met  at  the  station  by  the  Hon.  Edward  S.  Bradford. 
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mayor  of  Springfield,  and  Col.  A.  R.  Buffington,  commanding  the 
National  Armory.  A  drive  through  the  city.  Visit  the  National 
Armory  and  the  Government  envelope  works.  Leave  Springfield, 
Mass,  (via  Connecticut  River  Railroad),  1.30  p.  in.  Luncheon  on  the 
special  train.  Arrive  Holyoke,  Mass.,  2  p.  m.  Visit  the  paper  mills. 
Leave  Holyoke,  Mass,  (via  Connecticut  River  Railroad),  3.15  p.  m.  Ar- 
rive Springfield,  Mass.,  3.45  p.  m.  Leave  Springfield,  Mass,  (via  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad),  4  p.  m.  Arrive  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  7.30  p.  m.  Dinner 
on  the  special  train.  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  9  p.  m. ,  illumination  of  the  capitol. 
Lodging  a,t  the  Delavan  House. 

Saturday,  October  12. — Breakfast  at  Delavan  House,  Albany.  9  a.  m. , 
drive  through  the  city,  escorted  by  a  committee  of  citizens,  visiting 
points  of  interest.  Leave  Albany,  N.  Y.  (via  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad),  11  a.  m.  Arrive  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  8.  p. 
m.  Luncheon  and  dinner  on  the  special  train.  Lodging  at  Cataract 
House,  Niagara  Falls. 

Sunday,  October  13. — At  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Visit 
the  falls,  the  rapids,  and  other  points  of  interest. 

Monday,  October  14. — Breakfast  at  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls. 
Leave  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  (via  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad),  8.30  a.  m.  Arrive  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  9.10  a.  m.  9.30  a.  m,,  re- 
ception at  city  hall  by  Hon.  Philip  Becker,  mayor,  and  other  officials. 
10  a.  m.,  drive  to  different  points  of  interest.  12  m.,  luncheon  at  the 
Iroquois  Hotel.  1.30  p.  m.,  those  who  wish  to  see  the  elevators  and 
docks  will  be  taken  on  board  a  steam  yacht  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street; 
those  who  prefer  to  visit  the  Jewett  Horse  Farm  will  be  taken  by  spe- 
cial train  to  Willink  ;  those  who  prefer  to  visit  factories  and  particular 
institutions  will  be  escorted  in  carriages  by  a  committee.  7  p.  m. ,  ban- 
quet at  Niagara  House,  followed  by  a  public  reception.  Lodging  at 
Niagara  House,  Buffalo. 

Tuesday,  October  15. — Breakfast  at  Niagara  House,  Buffalo.  Leave 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway)  8  a.  m. 
Arrive  Erie,  Pa.,  10.15  a.  m.  Leave  Erie,  Pa.,  11.30  a.  m.  Luncheon 
on  the  special  train.  Arrive  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1.45  p.  m.  Arrive  New- 
burgh,  Ohio  (suburb  of  Cleveland),  (via  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
road, Pennsylvania  Company's  lines),  2.20  p.  m.  Visit  rolling-mills, 
wire  and  nail  works,  Bessemer  steel  works,  and  Northern  Ohio  Hospi- 
tal for  the  Insane.  8.30  p.  m.,  banquet  at  the  Stillman  House,  Cleve- 
land, followed  by  a  public  reception.  Lodging  at  the  Stillman  House. 

Wednesday,  October  16. — Breakfast  at  the  Stillman  House.  Visit 
public  works  and  industrial  establishments.  1.30  p.  m.,  luncheon  at 
the  Stillman  House.  In  the  afternoon  drive  through  Euclid  Avenue 
to  Wade  and  Gordon  Parks,  Lake  View  Cemetery,  and  Garfield  Monu- 
ment. 7  p.  m.,  dinner  at  the  Stillman  House.  8.30  p.  m.,  reception 
at  the  Stillman  House  by  the  business  men.  Leave  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(via  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway),  10  p.  m. 

Thursday,  October  17. — Arrive  Detroit,  Mich.,  7  a.  m.     Breakfast  on 
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t ho  special  train.  Drive  about  the  city.  Visit  various  manufactories. 
Luncheon  at  the  residence  of  Hon.  James  McMillan,  United  iStates  Sena- 
tor. Leave  Detroit,  Mich,  (via  Michigan  Central  Railroad),  3  p.  in.  Ar- 
rive Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  4  p.  m.  Dinner  at  Ann  Arbor.  Visit  Michigan 
University.  Reception  in  the  evening  by  university  authorities.  Leave 
A 11 1 1  Arbor,  Mich. ,  10  p.  m.  Arrive  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ,  next  morning. 

Friday,  October  18. — The  party  will  be  received  at  station  by  Hon. 
J  ilin  KilU'un.  mayor,  and  other  municipal  authorities.  9  a.  m.,  break- 
fast at  the  Morton  House,  tendered  by  citizens.  10  a.  m. ,  drive  through 
the  city,  visiting  various  manufacturing  establishments.  12.30  p.  m., 
review  of  the  military  companies,  fare  department,  and  bicycle  club. 
1  p.  in.,  luncheon  at  the  Morton  House.  2  p.  m.,  trotting  races  at  the 
fair  grounds.  5.30  p.  m.,  reception  by  the  mayor  at  the  city  hall. 
7  p.  in.. banquet  tendered  by  citizens.  Leave  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  (via 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  and  Michigan  Central  Railroad) 
10  p.  m.  Arrive  South  Bend,  Ind.,  next  morning. 

Saturday,  October  19. — Breakfast  on  the  special  train.  8.30  a.  m., 
visit  the  wagon  manufactory  of  the  Messrs.  Studebaker  Brothers ;  10 
a.  m.,  Wilson  Brothers'  shirt  factory,  Oliver  Plow  Works  ;  11.30  a.  m., 
sewing-machine  case  factory;  12.30  p.  m.,  luncheon  at  the  residence 
of  Hon.  Clement  Studebaker  ;  2  p.  m.,  drive  to  Notre  Dame  University. 
Leave  South  Bend,  Ind.  (via  Michigan  Central  Railroad),  5  p.  m.  Din- 
ner on  the  special  train.  Arrive  Chicago,  111.,  8.30  p.  m.,  lodging  at 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel. 

Sunday,  October  20. — Breakfast  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
10  a.  m.,  attend  church.  Luncheon,  1.30  p.  m.  In  the  afternoon  drive 
through  the  parks  and  principal  residence  streets.  Dinner  at  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel. 

Monday,  October  21.— Breakfast  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
10  a.  m.,  visit  board  of  trade  ;  10.30  a.  m.,  special  train  to  stock-yards  ; 
1  p.  m.,  leave  by  the  special  train  for  Pullman.  Luncheon  on  the 
special  train.  Dinner  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  Reception  tendered  at 
his  residence  by  Potter  Palmer,  esq. 

T'H'xday,  October  22.— Breakfast  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 
10  a.  m.,  visit  the  Armour  Kindergarten  and  other  institutions,  the 
auditorium,  and  manufacturing  establishments  ;  7p.m.,  banquet  ten- 
dered by  the  citizens. 

Wednesday,  October  23.— Breakfast  at  Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  Leave 
Chicago.  111.  (via  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway),  8  a.  m. 
Arrive  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  10.30  a.  m.  The  party  will  be  met  at  Western 
Union  Junction  by  a  committee  from  Milwaukee.  On  arrival  at  Mil- 
waukee they  will  take  carriages  and  be  driven  to  the  art  gallery,  the 
water-works,  and  through  the  business  and  residence  portion  of  the  msi 
side  to  the  leading  breweries;  thence  to  Schlitz  Hotel,  where  a  luncheon 
will  be  tendered  at  12.30  by  Mr.  August  Uihlein.  The  carriage  ride  will 
be  continued  through  the  west  side,  visiting  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturing institutions;  thence  along  Grand  Avenue  to  Soldiers'  Home; 
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thence  east  through  the  south  side,  stopping  if  time  will  permit  at  the 
Allis  Iron  Works  and  other  important  places:  thence  to  the  Plankinton 
House  for  dinner,  at  6  p.  m.  After  dinner  a  reception  will  be  given  at 
the  residence  of  Hon.  John  L.  Mitchell.  Leave  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (via 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway),  12  midnight.  (Schedule  to 
be  arranged  so  as  to  leave  La  Crosse,  Wis. ,  about  6  a.  m.  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 24,  and  arrive  St.  Paul  about  10  a.  m. 

TJiursday,  October  24. — Arrive  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  10  a.  m.  Breakfast 
on  the  special  train.  The  reception  committee  will  meet  the  party  on 
arrival  at  the  railway  station  with  carriages,  for  a  drive  through  the 
city;  visit  the  public  buildings;  12  m.,  reception  by  State,  county,  and 
city  officials  at  City  Hall;  1  p.  m.,  luncheon  at  the  residence  of  Gov- 
ernor Merriam;  2  p.  m.,  drive  about  the  city;  7  p.  m.,  dinner  at  Hotel 
Ryan,  followed  by  a  reception.  Lodging  at  Hotel  Ryan. 

Friday,  October  25.— Breakfast  at  Hotel  Ryan,  St.  Paul.  The  Min- 
neapolis reception  committee  will  meet  the  party  at  St.  Paul  and 
escort  them  to  Minneapolis.  Visit  the  flour  mills  and  other  points  of 
interest.  Reception  at  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Luncheon  at  the  West 
Hotel.  Drive  through  the  city.  Banquet  in  evening  at  the  West  Hotel, 
followed  by  a  reception.  Leave  Minneapolis,  Minn,  (via  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway),  11  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  26. — Arrive  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  8  a.  m.  Breakfast 
on  the  special  train.  Visit  the  Corn  Palace  and  drive  about  the  city. 
Leave  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  11  a.  m.  Luncheon  on  the  special  train.  Ar- 
rive Omaha,  Nebr.,  2.30  p.  m.  The  Omaha  committee  will  meet  the 
party  at  Sioux  City.  Visit  to  South  Omaha  stock-yards  and  packing 
houses.  Dinner  and  lodging  at  the  Paxton  House,  Omaha.  Attend 
the  theatre  in  the  evening. 

Sunday,  October  27. — Breakfast  at  the  Paxton  House,  Omaha.  Leave 
the  hotel  10  a.  m.  for  drive  through  the  city,  visiting  art  galleries  and 
smelting  works ;  1  p.  m.  visit  Fort  Omaha  ;  dress  parade  by  Second 
Regiment  United  States  Infantry  ;  3  p.  m.,  dinner  at  the  Paxton  House. 
Lodging  on  the  special  train.  (The  train  to  be  open  for  occupation  at 
8  p.  m.) 

Monday,  October  28.— Leave  Omaha,  Nebr.  (via  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and 
Northwestern  Railroad),  1  a.  m.  Breakfast  and  luncheon  on  the  spe- 
cial train.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  6  p.  m.  The  party  will  be  met  on 
arrival  by  Governor  David  R.  Francis,  Hon.  E.  A.  Noonan,  mayor,  and 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Cox,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Public  re- 
ception at  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Dinner  and  lodging  at  the  South- 
ern Hotel. 

Tuesday,  October  29. — At  the  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  9  a.  m. , 
display  of  the  fire  department;  drive  through  the  city;  visit  St.  Louis 
stamping  works,  Kingsland  &  Douglas'  factory,  Dozier-Weyl  cracker 
factory,  Hamilton  Brown  shoe  factory,  Anheuser-Busch  brewery,  the 
parks,  and  water- works.  Luncheon  at  the  fair  grounds.  In  the  afte~- 
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noon  carriage  ride  resumed  from  fair  grounds,  visiting  the  universities 
and  charitable  institutions.  Dinner  at  the  Southern  Hotel.  Reception 
in  the  evening  by  tlu-  Man|iicttc  Club.  Leave  St.  Louis.  Mo.  (via  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway),  I','  midnight. 

Wednesday.  Oct»l><'r  :>(). — Breakfast  on  the  special  train.  Arrive 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (via  Missouri  Pacific  Railway)  9  a.  in.  The  party 
will  be  met  and  welcomed  at  the  station  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Davenport, 
mayor  of  the  city,  members  of  the  city  councils,  representatives  of  the 
commercial  chili-;,  and  a  committee  of  citizens.  Visit  smelting  worlds 
at  Argentine  by  special  train.  A  ride  through  the  city  on  the  elect ri<- 
and  cable  lines.  Carriage  drive  through  the  residence  section  of  the 
city.  Luncheon  at  the  Midland  Hotel.  Witness  the  trotting  and  run-" 
ning  races  at  Exposition  Park.  Dinner  at  the  Coates  House.  Attend 
the  play  at  Coates'  Opera  House  in  the  evening.  Leave  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  (via  Wabash  Railroad)  12  midnight. 

Tli  n  rsday,  October  31 .  — Breakfast  on  the  special  train.  Arrive  Spring- 
field, 111.,  10  a.  m.  Lucheon  and  dinner  at  Leland  Hotel.  Visit  to 
capital  building  and  Lincoln's  tomb.  The  special  train  will  run  to  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.,  during  the  night  (via  Wabash  Railroad  and  Indian- 
apolis. Decatur  and  Western  Railway). 

Friday.  Xoivmber  1. — Arrive  Indianapolis,  Ind..  7.30  a.  m.  Break- 
fast  on  the  special  train.  10  a.  m. ,  drive  to  various  manufacturing 
establishments  and  capitol.  Luncheon  and  dinner  at  Denison  Hotel, 
tendered  by  the  citizens.  Leave  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (via  Jefferson ville, 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  Pennsylvania  Company's  lines),  6 
p.  m.  Arrive  Louisville,  Ky.,  9  p.  m.  The  party  will  be  met  at  the 
station  by  a  committee  of  citizens  and  escorted  in  carriages  to  the  Gait 
House.  The  streets  traversed  will  be  decorated  by  illuminated  arches. 
Lodging  at  the  Gait  House. 

Saturday,  November  2. — Breakfast  at  the  Gait  House.  Carriage  drive 
to  the  tobacco  breaks  and  market,  through  the  city,  and  thence  to  Glen- 
view  Stock  Farm.  Exhibition  of  Kentucky-bred  blood  horses.  Lunch- 
eon at  the  Fencastle  Club,  near  Glenview.  Return  to  the  city  in  time 
to  take  the  special  train  for  Mammoth  Cave.  Leave  Louisville,  Ky. 
( via  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad),  11  p.  m. :  arrive  Mammoth  Cave, 
Ky..  next  morning. 

Sunday,  November  3. — At  Mammoth  Cave.  Breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dinner  on  the  special  train.  Leave  at  night  for  Lexington,  Ky. 
<  via  IxMiisville  and  Nashville  Railroad). 

Monday,  November  4. — Arrive  Lexington.  Ky.,  7am.  Breakfast  on 
the  special  train.  Visit  blue-grass  stock  farm.  Leave  Lexington,  Ky., 
via  La  Grange  (Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad),  11  a.  m.  Luncheon 
on  the  special  train.  Arrive  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  4  p.  m.  Dinner  and 
lodging  at  the  New  Burnet  House. 

Tuesday,  November  5. — Breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner  at  the  New 
Burnet  House,  Cincinnati.  Visit  various  voting  precincts,  illustrating 
the  manner  of  conducting  an  American  election;  in  the  evening  attend 
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at  the  counting  of  the  ballots  and  witness  scenes  incident  to  the  recep- 
tion of  election  returns.     Lodging  on  the  special  train. 

Wednesday,  November  6. — Leave  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (via  Pennsylvania 
Company's  lines,  Pan  Handle  station),  5.30  a.  m.  The  special  t^ain  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  (November  5)  11  p.  m.  Breakfast  on  the  spe- 
cial train.  Arrive  Columbus,  Ohio,  9  a.  m.  Carriage  ride  through  the 
city  of  Columbus.  Leave  Columbus,  Ohio,  11  a.  m.  Arrive  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  5.30  p.  m.  Dinner  and  lodging  at  Monongahela  House. 

Thursday,  November  7. — Breakfast  at  Monongahela  House,  Pitts- 
burgh. Leave  Union  Station  by  the  special  train  for  a  visit  to  glass 
works  of  Ripley  &  Co. ,  Oliver  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Iron  Works,  Homestead  Steel  Works  of  Carnegie,  Phipps  &  Co. ;  also 
visit  W.  D.  Woods  &  Co.'s  sheet-iron  works  and  the  National  Tube 
Works  at  McKeesport,  and  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works  at  Bessemer  ; 
luncheon  and  dinner  on  the  special  train :  lodging  at  Monongahela 
House. 

Friday.  November  8. — Breakfast  at  Mono,  gahela  House.  Leave  West 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  station,  Allegheny  City  ;  visit  Tarentum,  in  the 
natural  gas  region,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Works,  at  Alle- 
gheny Junction  ;  also  visit  Porter's  Locomotive  Works,  Crescent  Steel 
Works,  the  works  of  Hassy,  Binns  &  Co.,  and  of  the  A.  French  Spring 
Company,  all  located  on  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad.  Luncheon, 
dinner,  and  lodging  on  the  special  train. 

Saturday,  November  9. — Breakfast  on  the  special  train.  Leave  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  (via  Pennsylvania  Railroad),  7.20  a.  m.  Visit  glass  manu- 
factories at  Jeannette,  the  Grapeville  gas  fields,  and  the  steel  works  at 
Latrobe,  all  on  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Arrive  Altoona, 
Pa.,  11  a.  m.  Visit  Pennsylvania  Railroad  car-building  and  locomo- 
tive shops.  Luncheon  on  the  special  train.  Leave  Altoona,  Pa.,  3.30 
p.  m.  Dinner  on  the  special  train.  Arrive  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  9.40  p. 
m.  Reception  tendered  the  delegates  by  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Fitler,  mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  in  parlor  "C,"  Continental  Hotel.  Lodging  at  the 
Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sunday,  November  10— At  the  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Monday,  November  11. — Breakfast  at  the  Continental  Hotel.  The 
party  will  be  taken  in  carriages  to  Independence  Hall,  thence  to  Wana- 
maker's  store,  the  machine  tool  works  of  William  Sellers  &  Co. .  and 
to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Luncheon  at  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works.  Drive  to  carpet  works  of  J.  &  J.  Dobson,  Falls  of 
Schuylkill,  returning  through  Fairmount  Park.  Dinner  at  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel.  In  the  evening  a  reception  will  be  tendered  the  delegates 
at  the  Union  League  House. 

Tuesday,  November  12. — Visit  the  sugar  refinery  of  Harrison,  Frazier 
&  Co.  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Luncheon  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Special  train  to  Disston  &  Sons'  saw  works  at  Tacony.  Steamer 
on  the  Delaware  to  Cramp's  ship-yard  and  the  iron  works  of  I.  P.  Mor- 
ris &  Co.  at  Port  Richmond.  Steamer  ride  on  the  Delaware  from  Port 
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Richmond  to  Chestnut  Street  wharf.     Dinner  at  the  Continental  Hotel. 
In  the  evening  a  reception  and  banquet  at  the  Manufacturers'  Clul>. 

Wednesday,  November  13. — Leave  Philadelphia  (via  IVimsylvuniu 
Railroad),  11.30  a.  in.  Luncheon  on  the  special  train.  A  daylight  ride 
through  the  beautiful  suburban  region  west  of  Philadelphia  and  through 
the  celebrated  Chester  Valley,  the  ricli  fanning  lands  of  Lancaster  and 
York  Counties,  with  a  glimpse  of  Harrisburg  and  the  picturesque  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Arrive  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  2.10  p.  in.  Leave  Har- 
risburg, Pa.,  2.20  p.  in.  Arrive  Washington,  D.  C.,  6.15  p.  in. 
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SECOND  PART. 


VISIT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  DELEGATES  TO  NEW  YORK. 

But  little  more  than  a  month  from  the  day  which  saw 
the  close  of  the  famous  six-thousand  mile  tour  and  the 
delegates  and  at  tad  it's  were  again  on  the  rail,  this  time 
bound  for  New  York,  where  an  interesting  programme 
had  been  arranged  for  their  information  and  amusement. 
The  train,  which  consisted  of  engine  332,  a  combination 
K-iuLrauv  and  smoking  car,  a  dining  car,  and  three  parlor 
cars,  was  in  charge  of  Tourist  Agent  S.  W.  F.  Draper;  the 
passengers  were  in  the  care  of  Executive  Officer  William 
E.  Curtis. 

Following  is  a  roster  of  the  delegates  and  attache's  in 
the  party: 

Hayti. — Delegate  Arthur  Laforestrie,  Secretary  H.  Aris- 
tide  Preston. 

Xirtiniijiia,. — Delegate  Horatio  Guzman,  Secretary  R. 
Mayorga. 

Pern. — Delegate  F.  C.  C.  Zegarra,  Secretary  Leopoldo 
Oyague  y  Soyer,  Attache*  Manuel  Elguera. 

Quaff  ii/d/ti. — Delegate  Fernando  Cruz,  Secretary  Do- 
mingo Estrada,  Attache  Javier  A.  Arroyo. 

Colombia. — Delegates  Carlos  Martinez  Silva  and  Cli- 
maco  Calderon. 

Costa  Rica. — Delegate  Manuel  Aragon,  Secretary  Joa- 
quin  Bernardo  Calvo. 

Paraguay. — Delegate  Jose*  S.  Decoud. 

Brazil. — Delegates  J.  G.  do  Amaral  Valente  and  Salva- 
dor Mendonga,  Secretaries  Jose*  Augusto  Ferreira  dd  Costa 
and  .J<>a.|uin  <!<•  Freitas  Vasconcellos,  Attache's  Alfredo  de 
Moraes  Gomes  Ferreira  and  Mario  de  Mendonga. 
362 
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Honduras. — Delegate  Jeronimo  Zelaya,  Secretaries  E. 
Constantino  Fiallos  and  Richard  Villafranca. 

Mexico. — Delegate  Matias  Romero. 

Bolivia. — Delegate  Juan  F.  Velarde,  Secretary  Melchor 
Obarrio. 

Venezuela. — Delegates  Nicanor  Bolet  Peraza,  Jose"  An- 
drade,  and  Francisco  Antonio  Silva,  Secretary  Nicanor 
Bolet  Monagas. 

Chili. — Delegate  Jose*  Alfonso,  Secretaries  Paulino  Al- 
fonso and  Domingo  Pena  Toro. 

Salvador. — Delegate  Jacinto  Castellanos,  Secretary  Sam- 
uel Valdivieso,  Attache*  Joaquin  Arrieta  Rossi. 

Ecuador. — Delegate  Jose  Maria  Placido  Caamano,  At- 
tache* Antonio  Echeverria. 

United  States. — Delegates  John  B.  Henderson,  Clement 
Studebaker,  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  William  Henry  Tres- 
cot,  Morris  M.  Estee,  John  F.  Hanson,  and  Henry  G.  Davis. 

Executive  Officer  William  E.  Curtis,  Sergeant-at-Arms 
Capt.  John  G.  Bourke,  U.  S.  A.,  Assistant  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  Lieutenant  Lemly,  U.  S.  A.,  Surgeon  H.  C.  Yarrow, 
U.  S.  A.,  Attache's  E.  W.  P.  Smith  and  Edward  A.  Tres- 
cot,  Secretary  H.  Remsen  Whitehouse,  and  Disbursing 
Officer  Haughwout  Howe. 

Other  members  of  the  party  were  Secretary  of  State 
James  G.  Blaine  and  Mrs.  Blaine,  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine, 
Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson  and  a  friend,  Mrs.  Arnold  ; 
Mrs.  Manuel  Aragon,  of  Costa  Rica;  Mrs.  Romero,  of 
Mexico ;  Mrs.  Guzman,  of  Nicaragua ;  Mrs.  Bolet  Peraza 
and  Mrs.  Andrade,  with  her  two  sens  and  daughters,  of 
Venezuela ;  Mrs.  Mendonga,  of  Brazil ;  Mrs.  H.  G.  Davis 
and  her  daughter ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Mrs.  Studebaker 
and  her  daughter,  Miss  Anna  Studebaker;  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Bourke,  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Lemly. 

The  party  arrived  at  Jersey  City  at  3.30,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  welcomed  by  Delegate  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  chair- 
man of  the  general  committee  ;  Delegate  Charles  R.  Flint. 
Delegate  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  following  committee- 
men  :  T.  C.  T.  Grain,  Woodbury  Langdon,  William  H.  T. 
Hughes,  Granville  P.  Hawes.  J.  M.  Muiloz.  John  H.  V. 
Arnold,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Howland  Rob- 
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bins,  John  R.  Voorliis,  D.  A.  DeLima,  and  Ambrose 
Snow. 

Carriages  were  in  waiting  on  the  New  York  side,  and  a 
separation  took  place,  the  ladies  going  to  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotfl.  while  the  gentlemen  were  escorted  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  Inspector  Williams,  with  a  force  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  policemen,  was  busily  engaged  in  controlling  the 
crowds  of  people  who  wanted  to  see  the  component  parts 
of  the  procession. 

Mayor  Grant,  with  Collector  Erhardt,  Morris  K.  Jessup, 
J.  W.  Alexander,  and  Controller  Myers,  awaited  the  dele- 
gates, and  when  those  gentlemen  arrived  lost  no  time  in 
formally  bidding  them  welcome  to  the  city.  The  mayor 
said  : 

Delegates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress  :  I  welcome  you  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  city  of  New  York.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  Congress  of 
which  you  are  members  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  Its  exist- 
ence evidences  the  better  feeling  now  existing  among  the  American 
nations.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  this  Republic  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is,  however,  especially 
to  its  interests  that  its  relations  should  not  be  merely  friendly",  but 
warm,  close,  and  cordial  with  the  sister  Republics  of  America.  This  is 
not  so  merely  because  of  our  geographical  situation,  but  because  of 
the  similarity  of  our  histories  and  the  likeness  of  our  institutions. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  we  remember  that  it  was 
through  the  heroism  and  far-discerning  wisdom  of  the  Spaniards  that 
this  New  World,  now  peopled  with  thriving  nations,  was  discovered, 
and  that  while  we  of  the  North  are  largely  the  descendants  of  other 
races,  you,  the  representatives  of  the  Republics  of  the  South,  are  de- 
scended from  the  stock  of  the  first  discoverers.  Like  ours,  your  Re- 
publics are  the  fruit  of  that  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  animated  alike 
the  people  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  who  have  found  themselves 
on  the  American  continents. 

In  the  histories  of  your  lands,  as  in  that  of  our  own,  liberty  has  been 
purchased  only  after  heroic  struggles.  You  have  founded  governments 
that  recognize,  like  ours,  the  equality  of  all  men  and  which  rely  for 
their  existence  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  times  past,  when 
you  have  been  engaged  in  controversies  with  European  governments, 
it  has  been  the  privilege  of  this  Republic  to  lend  to  your  governments 
the  strength  of  its  moral  support  and  through  its  diplomatic  represent- 
atives to  convey  the  assurance  to  the  governments  of  Europe  that  we 
would  look  with  jealous  eye  upon  any  infringement  of  your  liberties. 

Under  the  tx>nigii  influences  of  freedom  you  li:ive  HIM rvcloiiHly  pros- 
pered. With  fertile  soils  and  industrious  populations  you  have  increased 
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in  wealth,  reared  prosperous  cities  and  enlarged  your  commerce.  You 
have  become  so  important  a  factor  in  the  commercial  world  that  the 
nations  which  were  for  years  the  avowed  or  secret  enemies  of  your  gov- 
ernments while  your  governments  were  weak  are  now  vieing  with 
each  other  to  obtain  an  ascendancy  in  your  commerce.  Countries  like 
yours,  from  which  come  nearly  the  entire  product  of  some  of  the  staples, 
must  ever  exert  an  increasing  influence  as  they  grow  in  wealth  and 
population  and  expand  in  vigor  under  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

The  United  States  welcomes  with  gladness  the  evidences  of  your  in- 
creasing commercial  prosperity,  and  her  people  are  desirous  of  so  fram- 
ing her  policy  that  on  the  basis  of  just  and  enlightened  trade  regula- 
tions and  treaty  stipulations  she  may  have  that  share  in  your  commerce 
which  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  her  people  and  yours,  spring- 
ing from  her  geographical  situation  and  the  similarity  of  our  institu- 
tions, should  warrant. 

Our  countries  are  not  competitive.  The  great  products  which  you 
have  to  sell,  we,  in  few  instances,  produce,  and  the  channels  of  industry 
into  which  our  people  by  their  situation  have  in  many  instances  been 
forced  are  channels  as  yet  undeveloped  in  your  Republics,  by  reason  of 
the  more  profitable  occupations  of  your  people  in  other  lines. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  Union  where  a  stronger  sentiment  exists  in 
favor  of  close  commercial  relations  with  your  Republics  than  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  New  York  is  the  commercial  doorway  into  the 
United  States.  Our  prosperity  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  those 
commercial  relations  with  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

I  am  satisfied  that  while  your  attention  as  a  Congress  may,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  be  tentative  rather  than  decisive,  as  it  will  be 
incumbent  upon  you  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  circumspection, 
the  very  fact  of  your  meeting  and  the  opportunity  for  association 
which  will  result  between  yourselves  and  the  representatives  of  this 
country,  as  well  as  the  friendship  and  respect  which  must  be  the  fruit 
of  such  association,  will  conduce  to  closer  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween this  country  and  yours. 

Permit  me,  in  closing,  to  extend  to  you  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Republics  of  America  and  as  individuals  who  are  already  known  to  us 
by  reason  of  your  fair  fame  and  reputation,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Very  heartily  did  the  visitors  applaud  the  mayor's 
speech  and  when  they  had  ceased  their  noisy  commenda- 
tion Delegate  Zegarra,  of  Peru,  stepped  to  the  front  and 
said: 

Mr.  MAYOR:  It  is  my  most  pleasing  duty  to  assure  your  honor  that 
we  deeply  appreciate  the  kind  words  with  which  you  bid  us  welcome 
to  New  York  ;  the  Empire  City,  one  of  the  busiest  and  wealthiest  cen- 
ters of  the  world  and  the  golden  vestibule  of  the  magnificent  and  vast 
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dwelling  place  tliat  spansfrom  ocean  t<>  ocean — the  homestead  of  a  free 
and  liappy  nation.  The  interes;  expressed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  work  of  the  International  Conference  is  indeed  unani- 
mous, active  and  decided  :  but  perhaps  nowhere  as  in  this  city  is  Un- 
importance of  that  work  so  deeply  felt  or  the  obstacles  to  its  ultimate 
success  so  nicely  and  keenly  measured.  For,  indeed,  New  York  is  not 
unknown  to  us.  norare  we  unknown  to  New  York.  Noother  city  lias  in 
an  equal  demve  so  many  existing  relations  with  the  continental  Repub- 
lics or  a  greater  concern  in  their  welfare  ;  in  no  other  will  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  reciprocal  intercourse  have  a  more  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  influence.  The  necessities  which  the  Conference  is  called 
upon  to  remedy  are  thoroughly  and  practically  known  to  her  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  In  her  busy  marts  our  language  meets 
with  ready  intelligence,  and  the  wealth  of  not  a  few  of  her  merchant- 
princes  lias  sprung  upon  the  soil  of  Central  and  South  America,  and  is 
still  dependent  on  enterprises  and  schemes,  commercial  and  industrial. 
even  now  flourishing  in  those  regions. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  our  visit  is  fraught  with  pecu- 
liar interest,  and  that  we  come  disposed  not  only  to  enjoy  the  graceful 
courtesies  of  your  hospitality,  but  also  to  learn  not  a  little  from  the 
organization  of  your  public  institutions  as  well  as  from  the  practical 
sense  of  your  business  men.  They  know  full  well  that,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  great  objects  in  view,  the  Conference  must  enter  into 
the  study  of  the  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  hindered  a  more  intimate 
understanding  between  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  as 
to  recommend  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  destroy  those  obstacles, 
thus  clearing  the  way  for  the  free  and  full  action  of  commercial  laws, 
in  which  alone  is  to  be  found  a  permanent  and  solid  basis  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  mutually  beneficial  relations. 

I  feel  that  your  friendly  words,  Mr.  Mayor,  convey  not  only  the 
warm  greeting  of  this  great  city,  but  also  her  enthusiastic  indorsement 
of  the  purposes  which  have  called  the  Conference  into  being,  and  I 
trust  I  express  the  sentiment  of  my  honorable  colleagues  when  I  assert 
that  those  purposes  we  will  strive  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  encom- 
pass, as  far  as  it  may  be  done  for  the  common  welfare  and  the  com- 
mon profit  of  all  the  nations  of  this  our  own,  beautiful,  rich,  and  self- 
sufficing  American  Continent. 

Senor  Zegarra's  response  evoked  a  good  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

Each  member  of  the  party  was  then  individually  jm*- 
sented  to  the  mayor  by  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  and  the 
ceremony  was  over. 

After  dinner  at  the  hotel  two  subcommittees  were  at  the 
.-••rviceof  the  visitors.  One  was  composed  of  J.  M.  Mmn>/. 
D.  A.  De  Lima,  Joel  B.  Erliurdt,  Edward  J.  Berwiud, 
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John  F.  Scott,  and  T.  C.  T.  Grain,  and  its  desire  was  to 
have  the  party  go  to  the  Casino,  there  to  witness  a  per- 
formance of  "Erminie."  The  other  committee  consisted 
of  William  H.  T.  Hughes,  George  M.  Olcott,  Granville  P. 
Hawes,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  and  Ratcliffe 
Baldwin,  and  they  wanted  to  escort  as  many  as  possible  to 
the  Hamilton  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  where  a  ladies'  reception 
was  the  attraction.  About  thirty-five  of  the  guests  went 
to  the  theater,  while  fifteen  elected  to  go  over  to  Brooklyn. 

The  reception  was  a  really  magnificent  affair.  Decora- 
tions were  very  lavish  and  everything  necessary  to  make 
the  affair  a  thorough  success  had  been  provided  by  the 
Brooklynites.  The  best  people  of  the  city,  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand,  were  present,  and  most  of  them  were 
somewhat  disappointed  because  there  was  not  a  larger  Pan- 
American  delegation  in  their  midst.  The  visitors  who  did 
put  in  an  appearance  were  cordially  welcomed  by  President 
George  Olcott  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the  more 
active  members  of  the  club,  among  whom  were  Directors 
James  McKeen,  Thomas  S.  Moore,  John  Notman,  William 
H.  Wallace,  J.  Sherwood  Coffin,  John  F.  Praeger,  William 
A.  Read,  J.  Spencer  Turner,  Henry  L.  Faris,  Edward  H. 
Litchfield,  John  N.  Partridge,  William  W.  Rossiter,  and 
Theordore  E.  Smith. 

The  great  majority  of  those  present  were  club  members 
and  relatives,  the  only  invited  guests  being  Edward  Eg- 
gleston,  George  William  Curtis,  Edward  Lass'etter  Byniier, 
Robert  Grant,  W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Mayor  Chapin,  Admiral  Braine,  Gen- 
eral O.  O.  Howard,  Benjamin  C.  Silliman,  and  Alonzo 
Slote. 

Members  of  the  general  committee  were  around  early 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Mayor  Grant  had  made  provision 
for  much  hospitality  by  appointing  a  sufficiently  large 
committee,  as  follows:  Cornelius  1ST.  Bliss,  chairman;  T.  C. 
T.  Crain,  secretary;  Woodbury  Langdon,  William  H.  T. 
Hughes,  Joel  B.  Erhardt,  Granville  P.  Hawes,  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  J.  M.  Munoz,  D.  A.  De  Lima,  J.  A.  De  Lima,  G. 
Amsinck,  Charles  S.  Smith,  Cyrus  T.  Lawrence,  Eliliu 
Root,  Charles  R.  Flint,  J.  Edward  Simmons,  E.  H.  Am- 
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midown,  Alexander  E.  Or,  John  H.  Inman,  William  E. 
Dodge,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Col.  Daniel  Appleton,  Morris 
K.  Jesup,  John  F.  Scott,  Radcliffe  Baldwin,  M.  T.  Coleman, 
Rowland  Robbins,  Commodore  Henry  H.  Porter,  John  R. 
Voorhis,  Controller  Myers,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold,  George  M. 
Olcott,  William  C.  Whitney,  George  G.  Haven,  E.  C. 
Stanton,  J.  W.  Alexander,  J.  E.  Alexander,  E.  J.  Berwind, 
James  A.  Scrymser,  W.  M.  Isaacs,  Smith  E.  Lane,  Ambrose 
Sno\v.  and  William  L.  Bull. 

It  was  10  o'clock  when  the  male  portion  of  the  Confer- 
ence party  started  out  to  visit  the  Normal  College,  the 
procession  of  carriages  headed  by  a  squad  of  mounted 
policemen.  J.  Edward  Simmons,  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  president  of  the 
Normal  College,  received  the  visitors,  who  were  individu- 
ally introduced  by  Captain  Bourke.  Seats  were  provided 
for  them  on  the  platform  in  the  lecture-hall,  and  these  were 
occupied  until  the  eighteen  hundred  female  students  com- 
menced to  march  into  the  room.  Then  every  delegate  and 
attache  arose  and  remained  standing  until  the  ladies  had 
been  seated. 

One  of  the  numbers  on  the  programme  was  the  rendition 
by  the  entire  college  of  the  Brazilian  air  "  Life  is  Liberty," 
and  in  response  to  it  the  Brazilian  delegates  arose  and  bowed 
their  thanks.  A  number  of  young  ladies  read  selections 
in  English,  French,  German,  and  Spanish,  and  one  of  them 
read  a  passage  from  Andrew  Carnegie's  "  Triumphant  De- 
mocracy." It  brought  the  Pennsylvania  delegate  to  his 
feet  instantly,  and  when  the  reading  was  concluded  he 
advanced  to  the  front  and  said: 

Permit  me  to  say  that  this  is  the  greatest  compliment  Andrew  Car- 
in-^ic  ever  had  paid  him — that  any  words  of  mine  should  bethought 
worthy  of  repetition  in  the  Normal  College.  The  compliment  will  be 
forever  treasured  by  me  with  profound  satisfaction. 

President  Simmons  made  a  short  statistical  address  and 
then  a  speech  was  demanded  from  Delegate  Nicanor  Bolet- 
Peraza. 

Senor  Peraza  said  it  was  a  great  misfortune,  although  a 
honor,  for  him  to  be  called  on  without  preparation, 
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but  on  such  an  occasion  he  was  ready  to  open  his  heart 
and  let  the  sentiments  flow.  He  admired  the  marvelous 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people.  He  and  his  colleagues 
had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  new  forces  that  had 
been  developed  in  this  country  and  by  the  unlimited  prog- 
ress the  American  people  were  making.  But  his  admi- 
ration rose  to  a  higher  plane  when  he  saw  the  development 
of  the  American  people,  not  only  in  the  natural  sciences, 
but  in  the  science  of  humanity.  The  American  people 
had  discovered  that  woman  had  a  noble  heart  and  a  supe- 
rior brain;  that  she  had  a  clear  intelligence,  and  that  she 
had  been  endowed  with  the  same  light  that  God  had  put 
injto  the  souls  of  men. 

Here  there  was  a  tremendous  outburst  of  applause,  and 
when  it  subsided  Senor  Peraza  went  on  to  say  that  she 
had  here  her  share  of  glory  and  of  liberty.  Older  nations 
might  boast  of  their  material  advances,  the  discovery  of 
continents  and  the  consummation  of  conquests,  but  Amer- 
ica had  surpassed  them  all  because  it  had  discovered,  with 
other  new  forces,  the  true  thoughts  and  intents  of  God 
with  regard  to  women. 

Delegate  Carnegie  spoke  for  a  minute,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks  said  that  no  man  had  ever  done  anything 
great  who  had  not  drawn  the  inspiration  from  his  mother, 
a  sentiment  that  was  liberally  applauded. 

Delegate  Caamano,  of  Ecuador,  who  spoke  in  Spanish, 
said  he  recognized  the  fact  that  in  America  they  saw  the 
best  kind  of  education.  The  people  were  not  only  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of  morality,  but  in  the  principles  of 
patriotism  as  well.  He  and  his  colleagues  had  gone 
through  the  country  observingly,  and  in  matters  of  educa- 
tion they  had  seen  much  they  might  advantageously  imi- 
tate in  their  own  countries. 

The  primary  and  other  departments  of  the  college  were 
then  inspected,  and  as  the  delegates  were  about  to  leave 
the  building  the  eighteen  hundred  girls  showed  the  stran- 
gers how  American  girls  can  cheer — a  most  surprising 
novelty.  There  was  a  mutual  desire  on  the  part  of  visit- 
ors and  students  to  be  sociable,  and  in  a  moment  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  handshaking  was  in  progress.  Mr.  Curtis, 
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with  the  aid  of  Captain  Bourke  and  attache*  E.  W.  P. 
Smith,  finally  rescued  their  charges  and  took  them  out  to 
the  carriages. 

"To  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art"  was  the  next 
command,  and  there  were  found  the  ladies  of  the  party, 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Lemly.  President  Henry  G.  Mar- 
quand,  of  the  board  of  trustees,  welcomed  the  gentlemen 
in  a  brief  speech,  and  then  all  went  through  the  galleries, 
ted  by  William  E.  Dodge,  C.  R.  Smith,  Thomas  Wat- 
son, John  Bigelow,  Hiram  Hitchcock,  D.  O.  Mills,  Salem 
H.  Wales,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  General  Di  Cesnola, 
Smith  E.  Lane,  Rev.  John  J.  Hughes,  and  Brian  J. 
Hughes.  Among  the  ladies  were  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dodge,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Davis,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Mrs.  William  E.  Curtis,  Mrs. 
John  G.  Bourke,  Mrs.  John  B.  Henderson,  Miss  Aldrich, 
Mrs.  Lemly,  Miss  Grace  Davis,  and  Miss  Anna  Stude- 
baker. 

An  hour  or  so  was  spent  at  luncheon  and  in  wandering 
around  the  galleries,  and  then  came  a  drive  through  the 
park  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  where 
a  committee  of  the  trustees,  composed  of  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
Adrian  Iselin,  D.  Jackson  Steward,  James  M.  Constable, 
Charles  Lanier,  Oliver  Harriman,  Charles  G.  Langdon, 
Prof.  Albert  P.  Bickmore  and  D.  Willis  James,  received 
them.  Mr.  Jesup  made  a  short  speech  of  welcome,  in 
which  he  succinctly  told  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  stay  at  the  museum  was  brief,  and  from  thence  tin- 
visitors  were  taken  in  their  carriages  to  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Here  Archbishop  Corrigan  was  present  to 
show  off  the  beauties  of  the  great  structure. 

When  the  party  returned  to  the  hotel  there  was  await- 
ing it  a  delegation  from  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  which  presented  an  address  of  wel- 
<••>}]}<•  to  the  Conference. 

What  was  more  than  probable  the  most  magnificent 
reception  in  the  history  of  the  Conference  was  given  in 
the  evening  by  the  Union  League  Club.  The  ordinary 
furnishings  of  the  club-house  are  rich  and  esthetic,  but  to 
these  had  been  added  more  than  half  a  million  dollars' 
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worth  of  statuary,  pictures,  rugs,  and  orchids,  loaned  for 
the  occasion  by  the  millionaires  of  the  metropolis.  Any 
attempt  to  describe  the  decorations  would  necessarily  fall 
far  short  of  the  facts.  The  art  committee  consisted  of 
Eastman  Johnson,  Robert  W.  Van  Boskerck,  Alfred  E. 
M.  Purdy,  Harry  W.  Watrous,  William  G.  Nichols,  and 
Thomas  B.  Clarke. 

The  members  of  the  club  who  had  charge  of  the  prepa- 
rations and  of  the  reception  of  the  guests  were  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  John  Jay,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Benjamin  Brewster, 
Le  Grand  S.  Cannon,  H.  O.  Armour,  Warner  Miller,  Jesse 
Seligman,  Edward  H.  Ammidown,  Benjamin  H.  Bristow, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Collis  P.  Huntington,  Anson  G.  Mc- 
Cook,  William  L.  Strong,  Charles  G.  Landon,  Thomas  C. 
Acton,  John  J.  Knox,  Alfred  Van  Santvoord,  William  Q. 
Riddle,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Alfred  R.  Whitney,  Brayton 
Ives,  William  Rockefeller,  George  Bliss,  Richard  Butler, 
Elihu  Root,  Hugh  N.  Camp,  J.  Adriance  Rush,  Daniel  G. 
Rollins,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Frederick  Kuhne,  Joseph  W. 
Howe,  William  M.  Evarts,  Noah  Davis,  Charles  S.  Smith, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  S.  V.  R.  Cruger, 
Daniel  F.  Appleton,  William  W.  Astor  Frank  Hiscock, 
D.  O.  Mills,  General  A.  L.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Gray,  Joel  B. 
Erhardt,  Woodbury  Langdon,  Charles  Lanier,  Thomas  L. 
James,  Henry  Villard,  John  Sloane,  Frederick  P.  Olcott, 
Frederick  D.  Tappan,  Marvelle  W.  Cooper,  Horace  Porter, 
Cephas  Brainerd,  Rufus  B.  Cowing,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Edward  C.  Sampson,  William  P.  Clyde,  Horace  Russell, 
Walter  W.  Watrous,  William  D.  Guthrie,  and  D.  Seaver 
Page. 

More  than  one  thousand  of  the  fifteen  hundred  invita- 
tions sent  out  were  accepted. 

Secretary  Blaine  was  among  the  early  arrivals  of  the 
more  distinguished  guests.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was 
another,  followed  closely  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Tracy. 
When  the  occasion  was  at  its  height  there  was  a  formal 
reception  by  President  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  assisted  by 
Secretary  Blaine  and  Mayor  Grant.  Later  in  the  evening 
there  was  dancing  in  more  than  one  of  the  apartments, 
participated  in  by  members  of  the  Conference  party  and 
the  elite  of  the  great  metropolis. 
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Wednesday's  weather  made  sweeping  changes  in  the 
l>ro^rainnu'  wlik-li  had  been  arranged  for  the  delectation 
<>!'  the  visitors.  Had  the  day  been  moderately  fine  a  trip 
would  have  been  made  to  BlackwelFs  Island,  but  the 
steadily-falling  rain  stood  in  the  way  and  proved  to  be  an 
effectual  barrier.  But  the  party  did  not  stay  in  the  hotel 
all  the  day  long.  Escorted  by  Delegate  Cornelius  Bliss 
several  of  the  gentlemen  took  a  look  at  Columbia  College, 
where  they  met  Acting  President  Dressier  and  President- 
elect Seth  Low. 

Another  group  of  delegates,  headed  by  Delegate  Zegarra, 
enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the 
Xavier  Club.  Father  Van  Rensselaer  and  others  of  the 
clergy  received  th'e  excursionists  and  made  their  stay  as 
pleasant  as  possible. 

Others  went  to  the  Barye  exhibition,  where  there  was  a 
wealth  of  art  in  bronze  and  on  canvas;  but  the  greater 
number  went  out  shopping,  returning  to  the  hotel  late  in 
the  afternoon  with  their  arms  full  of  Christmas  presents. 

In  the  early  evening  the  committee  on  opera  was  busy. 
The  gentlemen  on  that  organization  were  E.  C.  Stanton, 
William  C.  Whitney,  George  G.  Haven,  Woodbury  Lang< 
don,  Granville  P.  Hawes,  J.  W.  Alexander,  Elihu  Root, 
and  Joel  B.  Erhardt.  "  II  Trovatore"  was  the  opera,  the 
performance  took  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  nearly  every  member  of  the  party  attended. 

The  first  object  of  interest  to  be  examined  on  Thursday 
was  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  it  was  seen  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  Delegate  Cornelius  Bliss,  with  his 
aids— William  H.  T.  Hughes,  Charles  S.  Smith,  J.  W. 
Alexander,  William  L.  Bull,  E.  H.  Ammidown,  G.  Am- 
sinck,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  and  John  H.  Inman — was  at  the 
hotel  before  10  o'clock,  and  very  speedily  had  the  car- 
riages loaded  up.  As  soon  as  the  bridge  had  been  admired, 
the  drive  was  continued  to  the  Equitable  Building  and  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Lawyers'  Club.  Here  the  visitors  were 
received  by  First  Vice-President  J.  W.  Alexander  and 
Second  Vice-President  Samuel  Borrowe.  Half  an  hour  of 
social  chat  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  breakfast  in 
the  banqueting  hall.  After  the  meal  came  speeches,  Mr. 
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Alexander  referring  briefly  to  the  Equitable  Company  and 
its  work,  Delegate  Romero  expressing  his  admiration  for 
the  country  which  made  such  institutions  as  the  Equitable 
prosper,  while  Delegate  Castellanos  was  laudatory  in  his 
comments  on  the  American  bar  in  general  and  the  Law- 
yers' Club  in  particular. 

It  was  expected  that  Secretary  Elaine  would  have  been 
present,  but  important  advices  from  the  State  Department 
had  called  him  away  a  couple  of  hours  before.  The  'ab- 
sence of  President  Henry  B.  Hyde,  which  was  also  un- 
avoidable, was  likewise  noticed  by  the  speakers. 

From  the  Equitable  Building  the  delegates,  headed  by 
Inspector  Williams,  Captain  McLaughlin,  and  a  detail  of 
policemen,  marched  to  the  Wall-street  entrance  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  There  they  were  received  by  President 
William  L.  Bull  and  several  members  of  the  board  of 
governors.  President  Bull  made  a  brief  speech  of  wel- 
come, which  was  responded  to  by  Delegate  Manuel  Ara- 
gon,  of  Costa  Rica.  When  the  delegates  had  been  escorted 
to  the  gallery  overlooking  the  floor,  they  exchanged  vol- 
leys of  cheers  with  the  brokers. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  the  next  place  on  the 
itinerary,  and  when  that  was  reached  there  was  seen  to  be 
an  enormous  crowd  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  visitors. 

President  Charles  S.  Smith  welcomed  the  strangers  in 
the  following  speech: 

Gentlemen  of  the  International  American  Congress:  We,  who  have 
been  privileged  to  live  in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  witnessed  some  stirring  events  which  mark  epochs  in  the  historic 
march  of  the  human  race.  We  have  seen  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
in  the  United  States  and  Brazil  and  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia. 
Germany  has  been  consolidated  into  a  mighty  empire,  and  united  Italy 
embraces  in  her  capital  the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome.  France  has 
for  the  third  time,  and,  I  believe,  permanently,  joined  the  sisterhood  of 
republics  which  now  dominate  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Japan  has 
discarded  at  one  bound  her  feudal  institutions  and  established  a  govern- 
ment modeled  after  that  of  England,  and  the  peaceful  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Brazil  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
[Great  applause.] 

I  have,  gentlemen,  the  profound  conviction  that  the  meeting  of  the 
International  American  Congress  will  initiate  a  movement  in  the  politi- 
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cal  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  Western  \Vi  >rld  which  will  take  rank 
union:;  the  im|x>rtant  events  to  which  I  have  referred.  ( 'ertainly  if  the 
great  coiiiitries  wliicli  you  represent  and  the  United  Slates  desire  an 
intimate  [x>litical  and  commercial  union,  of  which  your  ( 'ongress  is  tin 
propluvy  and  the  promise,  then  time,  patience,  and  mutual  conclusions 
are  only  required  to  secure  this  great  result.  The  conclusions  of  your 
distinguished  Ixxly  will,  no  douht,  show  tlie  way  which  our  merchants 
and  yours  will  l>e  glad  to  take. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  chamber,  we  need  frequent  and  rapid  means 
of  communication  l>etween  North  and  South  America,  and  we  believe 
that  our  respective  governments  should  give  liberal  support  to  all 
sound  enterprises  which  tend  to  this  result. 

Systems  of  credit,  with  proper  banking  facilities,  will  naturally  fol- 
low the  lead  of  the  railroad  and  the  steam-ship.  If  laws  in  either 
country  embarrass  the  free  movements  of  trade  they  should  be  modi- 
tied  as  experience  may  dictate.  If  your  and  our  lawmakers  will  do 
their  part,  the  merchants  of  our  respective  countries  will  do  the  rest. 
[Applause.] 

Delegate  Aragon  responded.     He  said: 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  chamber  of  commerce.  Here  we  are  come  with  a  purpose  of  in- 
creasing our  commercial  facilities,  our  trade  with  you;  and  you,  we 
know,  are  anxious  to  trade  with  us.  We  know  that  we  have  many 
difficult  questions  to  deal  with;  your  president  has  pointed  out  one. 
We  want  increased  facilities  for  communication  between  the  respective 
countries.  We  want  banking  facilities.  It  is  plain  that  we  must  have 
common  coins  for  all  these  countries.  In  this  respect  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  have  opened  the  doors  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  that  we 
may  ask  your  advice  on  all  these  delicate  questions.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  by  your  president  are  deeply  felt  by  us. 
and  that  there  will  be  no  step  you  enter  into  that  will  not  meet  with 
our  hearty  co-operation. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  your  cordial  welcome 
and  once  more  repeat  our  thanks  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  for  their  sympathy  with  our  objects  and  for  the  welcome  that 
has  been  extended  to  us. 

Vigorous  applause  followed  Delegate  Aragon's  address 
and  as  soon  as  it  subsided  President  Smith  introduced 
General  Sherman.  It  was  some  moments  before  the  old 
warrior  could  begin  to  speak,  so  noisy  and  continuous  were 
the  plaudits  that  greeted  his  arising.  He  spoke  as  follows. 

All  of  you,  of  all  nationalities  and  of  all  classes  who  are  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  welcome.  It  was  not  fair  for  the  president  to  call 
upon  me,  a  blunt  old  soldier,  to  respond  to  anything  like  a  sentiment. 
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He  must  have  known  that  I  was  glad  to  meet  my  old  Spanish  friends 
here,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  in  their  own  countries  and  abroad — 
friends  none  the  less  welcome  to-day  in  the  presence  of  the  merchants 
of  New  York,  in  this  the  hall  where  they  most  do  congregate. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  welcome  of  the  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Merchants  mean  what  they  say,  and  they 
generally  go  direct  to  the  purpose,  and  as  he  has  selected  a  single  event 
in  my  somewhat  checkered  career,  the  "  march  to  the  sea, "  I  may  say 
that  it  was  simply  one  of  the  many  expedients  resorted  to  by  a  soldier 
to  acomplish  what  we  all  wanted — the  union  and  preservation  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  [Great  applause.] 

We  have  not  only  a  written  Constitution,  my  foreign  friends,  but  we 
have  many  traditions.  One  is,  no  entangling  alliances.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  in  your  council  in  Washington  you  will  form  anything 
like  a  treaty ;  but  we  welcome  your  coming  here  to  New  York,  travel- 
ing through  our  Middle  and  Northern  States,  and  I  hope  you  will  go 
everywhere— California,  Arizorta,  where  you  will  hear  your  own  lan- 
guage spoken ;  to  the  farthest  north,  Puget's  Sound — that  used  to  be 
Spanish  territory  too,  now  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  State  in  this 
Union  of  forty-two  States,  all  pulling  together,  all  your  friends,  all 
anxious  that  you  should  follow  their  good  example. 

But,  no  force,  no  persuasion.  There  we  stand.  If  you  find  anything 
to  imitate,  imitate  it.  If  you  find  anything  that  is  not  attractive,  let 
it  go  by ;  for  peoples  differ,  and  countries  differ.  What  is  right  for 
Chili  may  not  be  right  for  New  York  State.  The  same  way  with  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  same  way  with  Brazil. 

Turning  to  the  Brazilian  delegation,  the  general  said: 

I  remember  your  old  Emperor  very  well  mdeed,  and  with  nothing 
but  the  most  profound  affection  personally,  but  if  the  people  of  Brazil 
want  to  be  a  republic,  welcome  them  also.  [Cheers.]  We  can  not 
raise  our  hand  to  help  them.  We  have  no  intention  to  do  so.  They 
are  perfectly  able  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  I  believe  they  will. 
[Cheers  and  laughter.] 

I  remember  that  old  Emperor  when  he  sat  upon  the  stand  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876,  when  Evarts  was  making  that  eloquent  address,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  original 
document  was  read  by  a  Mr.  Harrison — a  descendant  of  the  Harrison 
who  had  signed  it,  and,  I  think,  a  relative  of  our  President.  He  was 
reading  it  in  the  presence  of  forty  thousand  people,  and  I  saw  the  old 
Emperor,  Dom  Pedro,  with  a  paper  before  him.  On  looking  over  his 
shoulder  I  saw  it  was  the  fac-simile  of  the  very  paper  from  which  Mr. 
Harrison  read.  I  said  to  him,  "Your  Majesty,  what  so  interests  j'ou, 
may  I  inquire?"  Said  he,  "  General  Sherman,  that  is  a  copy  of  that 
paper,  a  fac-simile  from  date  to  signatures,  and  I  am  availing  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  see  it  and  hear  it  and  compare  iny  copy  with  the 
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original.  My  father  gave  inr  that  paper  and  told  me  to  study  it  and 
heed  its  counsels. "  [Applause.] 

Now.  my  friends,  study  our  Government,  study  our  people,  study  our 
manufactures  and  our  mercantile  affairs  here,  there,  everywhere,  and 
if  you  find  anything  worthy  of  imitation,  as  I  said  before,  imitate  it. 
Otherwise,  adopt  your  own.  It  may  be  better. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  seek  not  to  meddle  with  others.  We 
seek  no  more  territories.  We  have  all  we  want.  We  say  God-speed 
t<>  Mexico,  our  nearest  neighbor  on  the  south,  and  to  Canada  on  the 
north,  we  say  "  Work  out  your  own  solution,  for  it  is  a  social  problem 
al'ter  all."  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  We  have  forty-two  States,  besides 
Territories.  That's  about  as  many  as  should  be  united  under  one  sys- 
tem of  government.  But  to  you  we  give  our  hearts,  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  may  God  bless  you  is  the  wish  of  every  American  citizen. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 

Delegate  Zelaya,  of  Honduras,  was  the  next  speaker. 
He  said  : 

We  have  come  to  this  country  to  learn  how  much  a  strong  will  can 
areomplish  and  how  much  labor,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  a  vast  and  rich  soil,  can  achieve.  We  have  re- 
ceived inspiration  from  the  genius  of  your  incomparable  men,  from  the 
memory  of  your  great  Washington,  who,  with  his  great  deeds  and  his 
example,  inflamed  the  soul  of  Bolivar  and  led  him  to  secure  the  free- 
dom of  the  other  part-  of  the  continent.  [Applause.] 

We  have  come  to  gather  inspiration  from  the  recollection  of  your 
noble  and  ever  to  be  lamented  Hamilton,  who  is  not  only  yours  but 
ours  as  well,  for  your  glories  are  the  glories  of  the  whole  American 
continent.  We  have  come  to  inspire  ourselves  with  the  memory  and 
example  of  your  great  Franklin,  as  great  in  wisdom  as  in  modesty,  and 
of  whom  it  has  been  truly  said  by  a  great  orator  that  "he  snatched  the 
lightning  from  the  heavens  and  the  scepter  from  the  tyrant."  [Ap- 
plause.] 

VY<-  have  come  to  inspire  ourselves  with  the  memory  of  Lincoln,  who 
desired  liln-rty  not  only  for  himself  and  those  of  his  race,  but  for  all 
the  great  human  family;  who  redeemed  four  millions  of  slaves  and 
freed  your  Republic  from  the  curse  of  slavery  and  left  it  pure  and 
resplendent  as  the  rising  sun.  [Great  applause.  |  Ft  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  visit  his  last  resting-place  and  with  uncovered  heads  and 
iev.-r.-iit  hearts  to  pay  our  tribute  of  admiration  and  ivs|>ect. 

To  me  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  seemed  as  n  glorious  monument  after  ;m 
ignominious  Calvary.  There  I  gathered  a  few  flowers  which  1  shall 
carryback  to  my  children  and  to  my  countrymen  ;is  a  syml>ol  of  the 
sweetness,  goodness,  and  greatness  of  the  mat:  whose  tomb  we  visited, 
in  order  that  by  contemplation  they  may  learn  to  imitate  the  conduct 
of  the  great  and  good  liberator  of  the  enslaved. 
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We  have  come  to  inspire  ourselves  witli  the  memory  so  dear  to  you 
of  Garfield,  of  Grant,  of  Sheridan,  of  Sherman,  and  many  other  illus- 
trious men  who  offer  us  an  example  of  how  to  love  a  country,  how  to 
serve  it,  and  how  to  die  for  it. 

Americans  of  the  North!  You  have  the  best  claim  to  our  friendship. 
With  our  embrace  receive  our  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
continuance  of  His  blessings,  and  do  not  forget  your  friends  who  have 
left  their  countries  and  homes  to  come  here  in  behalf  of  their  various 
nations  to  grasp  your  hands,  to  unite  their  hearts  to  yours  in  a  single 
and  generous  throbbing  of  love,  of  friendship,  and  of  fraternity. 

Delegate  Romero,  of  Mexico,  said  it  was  only  in  a  coun- 
try like  this  that  such  an  instance  furnished  by  General 
Sherman's  retirement  could  be  witnessed.  In  European 
countries  such  a  victorious  soldier  would  have  been  a  dic- 
tator and  continued  to  hold  power.  Not  so,  here,  however. 
Mexico  had  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States  in 
achieving  independence  and  in  the  establishing  of  repub- 
lican institutions. 

Ex-Representative  S'.  V.  White  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  nations  of  Pan-America  were  enjoying  the 
first  family  reunion  in  four  hundred  years.  Mr.  White 
agreed  with  General  Sherman  that  the  United  States  was 
large  enough;  all  that  was  needed  was  a  closer  alliance 
of  the  nations  on  this  hemisphere. 

Luncheon  was  then  served '  and  the  party  returned  to 
the  hotel. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  evening  was  spent  at  the 
armory  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  where,  commanded  by 
Col.  Daniel  Appleton  and  Adjutant  Rand,  the  famous 
citizen  soldiers  of  New  York,  gave  a  very  fine  exhibition 
of  modern  tactics  in  the  manual  and  in  foot  movements. 
When  both  dress-parade  and  review  were  over  Colonel 
Appleton  conducted  Delegate  Zegarra,  of  Peru,  to  the 
center  of  the  hollow  square,  where  that  gentleman  com- 
plimented the  regiment  on  its  skill. 

Several  of  the  delegates  and  attache's  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  armory  and  some  of  them  did  not  enter  it  at 
all.  The  cause  of  the  defection  was  the  big  fire  at  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital;  all  of  the  strangers  wanted  to  see 
the  fire  department  in  action. 
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Later  there  was  a  reception  given  the  Conference  party 
at  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple  by  the  Spanish- American 
Literary  Society.  The  prettily  decorated  hall  was  crowded 
with  members  of  the  society.  A  literary  and  musical  pro- 
gramme was  rendered  in  excellent  style  and  the  various 
numbers  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  guests  of 
the  evening.  Dancing  and  an  elaborate  supper  concluded 
the  evening's  entertainment. 

The  officers  of  the  society  present  were:  President,  San- 
tiago Perez  Triana;  vice-president,  Fidel  G.  Pierra;  pri- 
mer vocal  tesorero,  Benjamin  Giberga;  segundo  vocal, 
Climaco  Calderon;  secretario,  Rafael  de  C.  Palomino. 

The  members  of  the  reception  committee  were:  Benja- 
min J.  Guerro,  Benjamin  Giberga,  Enrique  Trujillo,  Em- 
ilio  Agramonte,  jr.,  Miguel  Castellanos,  Julio  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Jose*  Miguel  Parraga,  Ernesto  Molina,  Francisco 
Sellen,  Rafael  de  C.  Palomino. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Conference  party,  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  commenced  the  last  day  of  sight-seeing 
in  New  York  by  going  to  the  headquarters  of  the  fire 
department  shortly  after  10  o'clock.  Commissioner  Henry 
B.  Purroy,  president  of  the  board,  received  the  visitors 
and  escorted  them  through  the  building,  Superintendent 
Jones  explaining  the  workings  of  the  alarm  system.  In 
the  rear  of  the  structure  the  life-saving  corps,  commanded 
by  Captain  McAdam,  who,  in  turn  was  directed  by  Chief 
Bonner,  gave  an  exhibition  of  their  skillful  daring. 

A  little  walk  was  then  taken  to  the  model  police  station 
of  Captain  Gunner,  where  Police  Commissioner  Voorhis 
met  the  party.  The  entire  modus  operandi  was  fully  ex- 
plained. 

Shortly  before  noon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory,  the  guests  being  in  charge  of  Inspector 
Williams.  The  floor  of  the  armory  was  occupied  by 
a  picked  battalion  of  police,  commanded  by  Inspector 
Byrnes.  Captain  Allaire,  of  the  famous  Hroudway  squad, 
acted  as  lieutenant-colonel,  while  Captain  Alexander 
Warts  performed  the  duties  of  major.  Ten  companies 
participated  in  the  maneuvers,  which  were  executed  with 
wonderful  accuracy  and  rewarded  with  much  gratifying 
applause. 
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Fire  Commissioner  Rowland  Robbins  was  waiting  in 
Union  Square  when  the  party  drove  thither.  At  his  re- 
quest Delegate  Aragon,  of  Costa  Rica,  pulled  the  hook  in 
box  428  and  brought  out  quite  a  respectable  section  of  the 
fire  department  which,  after  doing  some  very  rapid  work 
in  the  moistening  of  curious  but  uninvited  spectators,  was 
highly  complimented  upon  its  promptness  and  agility. 

The  majority  of  the  party  spent  the  later  portion  of  the 
afternoon  in  gazing  at  the  art  treasures  in  the  Vanderbilt 
mansion.  The  excursionists  were  received  at  about  4 
o'clock  by  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
and  Chauncey  M.  Depew.  When  the  inspection  was  over 
an  exquisite  collation  was  served. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Henry  Marquand  was  also  visited  by 
several  of  the  ladies  of  the  party;  the  pictures  and  stat 
uary  were  enjoyed  and  the  entertainment  was  most  hos- 
pitable. » 

The  concluding  event  of  the  visit  to  New  York  was  the 
banquet  given  in  the  evening  by  the  Spanish- American 
Commercial  Union.  This  took  place  at  Delmonico's  and 
partially  parallel  with  it  was  a  dinner  given  the  ladies  by 
the  same  organization  in  the  same  building. 

A  description  of  the  decorations  which  made  the  great 
banquet  hall  truly  magnificent  would  be  far  short  of  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs.  The  floral  beauties  were  of 
the  highest  order,  while  the  walls  of  the  apartment  were 
covered  with  silk  flags,  each  of  the  countries  in  the  Con- 
ference being  represented,  even  the  new  flag  of  the  Brazil- 
ian Republic  being  with  the  others.  The  menus  were 
more  artistic  and  much  more  expensive  than  any  similar 
souvenirs  presented  elsewhere.  Every  arrangement  was 
complete  in  each  and  every  minor  and  major  particular. 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall,  who 
prayed  for  peace  and  for  brotherhood  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Then  followed  the  feast — solid  and  liquid.  First  to  ad- 
dress the  assemblage  was  William  H.  T.  Hughes.  His 
opening  words  produced  order.  He  said : 

Gentlemen,  the  two  places  of  honor  in  all  programmes,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  are  the  first  and  last.  On  the  programme  for  your  enter- 
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tainment  the  first  one  was  naturally  and  by  all  good  right  given  to  the 
city  tit'  New  York,  so  worthily  represented  1>\  liis  honor  tin-  mayor,  who 
welcomed  yon  to  its  precincts  :  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for  un- 
to say  here  how  thoroughly  the  committee  appreciated  his  efforts  to 
assist  us  in  every  way  in  promoting  the  success  of  your  week's  enter- 
tainment in  this  city. 

My  duty,  as  president  here  to-night,  is  to  welcome  you  in  l>ehalf  of 
the  "  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union,"  to  which  is  given  the  last. 
and.  as  1  said  U'f'ore.  the  second  place  of  honor  in  the  programme. 
Tin-  "Spanish-American  Commercial  Union,"  gentlemen,  comprises 
merchants,  hankers,  and  manufacturers,  and  persons  who  appreciated 
the  importance  and  value,  for  this  great  country,  of  the  extension  of 
our  trade  with  the  countries  south  of  us,  and  I  think  it  only  natural 
that  the  people  of  a  great  continent  whose  governments  and  institu- 
tions are  to-day,  thank  God,  all  founded  on  the  great  principle  of  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  should  de- 
sire to  trade  and  have  friendly  relations  with  one  another. 

The  main,  and,  I  may  say,  sole  object  of  the  "Spanish-American  Com- 
mercial Union,"  is  to  encourage  and  promote  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  three  America*,  and  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  of  us  to  in  any 
way  aid  you  gentlemen  in  your  deliberations  tending  to  increase  such 
trade  and  intercourse,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  our  best  services  will 
be  placed  at  your  disposal. 

I  will  not  here  attempt,  with  so  many  illustrious  speakers  to  follow 
me,  much  more  capable  of  dilating  on  the  subject  than  I  am.  to  enumer- 
ate the  many  benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  this  Conference. 
What  was  perhaps  a  simple  chance  led  me  to  leave  my  native  land, 
that  great  republic  at  the  southern  end  of  this  continent,  and  come  to 
this  still  greater  one  and  adopt  it,  or  perhaps  I  may  more  appropriately 
say,  have  it  adopt  me.  But  1  have  never  forgotten,  and  hope  I  may 
never  forget  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  I  hope  some  day  to  see  it  vying 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  its  elder  sister  for  the  first  position.  I  think  I 
can  honestly  say  that  my  change  of  venue  has  not  been  a  detriment  to 
my  native  land,  as  in  a  humble  way  I  have  been  able  to  do  a  good  deal 
to  increase  and  foster  its  trade  with  this  great  country:  and  this,  gen- 
tlemen. I  wish  to  use  as  an  illustration,  and  to  impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  the  simplest  and  easiest  way  of  bringing  about  the  great  re- 
sults that  we  look  for  from  your  Conference  is  for  you  to  suggest  and 
aid  in  bringing  about  greater  intercourse  between  the  countries  you 
n-p re.-. -i it.  and  the  natural  intermingling  of  their  peoples  will  surely 
bring  about  an  increase  of  the  trade. 
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The  response  was  by  Delegate  Zegarra,  of  Peru,  who 
said  : 

GENTLEMEN  :  On  the  eve  of  our  departure,  and  after  having  been 
the  recipients  of  so  many  and  so  delicate  and  highly  appreciated  dis- 
tinctions, we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  young  association  the 
aims  of  which  have  much  in  common  with  ours.  It  is  a  trite  truth  that 
trade  has  been  in  the  world's  history,  and  is  even  now,  one  of  the  most 
potent  agencies  of  civilization,  and  that  the  merchant,  while  looking 
after  his  own  particular  interests,  and  careful  even,  has  always, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  advanced  the  material  interests  of  his  neigh- 
bors. But  in  America,  and  I  use  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  com- 
merce will  advance  not  only  the  material  interests  of  the  cluster  of 
republics  comprised  within  its  boundaries,  but  will  advance  those 
higher  interests  likewise  which  tend  to  make  men  of  different  latitudes 
regard  each  other  as  brothers,  and  to  knit  together  races  and  peoples 
into  one  powerful,  prosperous,  and  happy  family. 

It  is  when  thus  aided  and  supported  by  the  activity  of  wise  traders 
that  the  plans  of  the  statesmen  have  the  best  possibility  of  success,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  council  chamber  are  feeble  indeed  when  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  necessities  best  felt  and  judged  in  the  counting  rooms. 
It  is  thus,  indeed,  gentlemen,  that  you  co-operate  with  us  to  a  larger 
extent  than  you  may  be  aware  in  the  most  difficult  and  honorable  duties 
with  which  we  are  now  entrusted. 

In  almost  all  the  essential  points  which  form  the  programme  of  the 
International  American  Conference  you  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  express 
an  opinion  worthy  of  all  consideration. 

You  are  masters  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  ground  which  we  are  about  to  explore,  guided  almost  exclusively 
by  our  hearty  wishes  of  doing  such  things,  and  only  such  things,  as 
may  lead  to  the  welfare  of  this  whole  continent. 

Your  suggestions,  therefore,  must  be  of  the  greatest  weight  and  an 
not  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  are  as  well- 
disposed  as  myself  to  receive  and  appreciate  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor 
and  justice,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  great  work  of  the  Conference. 

The  position  which  the  Spanish- American  Commercial  Union  occu- 
pies is  such  a  peculiar  one  that  it  is  yours,  gentlemen,  to  bring  forth 
much  good  to  the  work  in  which  we  all  feel  so  interested.  According 
to  my  judgment  you  are  called  upon  to  enact  a  most  important  part  in 
the  development  of  the  new  state  of  things,  which  I  trust  is  not  far  off, 
which  will  imbue  America  with  a  new  life,  the  life  of  progress  and 
greatness,  through  a  more  intimate  intercourse  between  American 
nations. 

The  kindest  word  is  always  reserved  for  the  last  moment  of  parting, 
and  the  last  hand-shaking  is  the  heartiest.  I  address  you  the  one  and 
give  you  the  other  in  tendering  to  you  our  thanks  for  this  princely  feast, 
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rich  and  splendid,  of  unparalleled  brilliancy.  It  is  more  so  under  the 
happy  commingling,  around  its  profusions  and  delicacies,  of  so  many 
hearts  into  one  single  aspiration,  of  so  many  minds  into  one  single  pur- 
pose— the  happiness  of  all  American  republics. 

I  urge  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Spanish-American  Commercial  Union, 
never  to  forget  that  such  is  the  object  you  should  attain,  that  is  the 
supreme  interest  you  are  now  to  consult. 

Raise  high  with  me  this  wine,  and  as  we  drain  the  glass  of  joy  let 
our  looks  be  reflected  in  the  crystal  of  gladness,  and  as  the  light  breaks 
against  its  coruscations  into  its  primi.ive  symbolical  colors,  reminiscent 
of  peace  and  holy  covenan1.  let  us  work  with  a  will  to  endow  < un- 
American  nations  with  what  will  undoubtedly  be  their  richest  wealth, 
with  justice  to  one  another,  peace  without  end,  and  never  ending  pros- 
perity. 

Senor  Zegarra's  remarks  were  loudly  cheered  at  times. 

Then  Mr.  Hughes  announced  the  toast  of  "The  City 
of  New  York,"  but  before  calling  on  Mayor  Grant  to  re- 
spond he  pinned  upon  that  gentleman's  breast  a  replica  in 
solid  gold  of  the  silver  badge  which  each  committee  had 
worn  while  on  duty  during  the  week. 

Mayor  Grant,  who  was  heartily  greeted,  said: 

GENTLEMEN:  For  me  to  say  that  I  am  grateful  for  your  very  cordkil 
reception  would  only  be  an  expression  of  the  heart  that  I  am  sure  vou 
know  is  sincere.  For  the  kind  token  or  souvenir  which  the  Chairman 
lias  been  kind  enough  to  pin  upon  my  breast  this  evening  I  return  to 
him  and  the  committee  my  most  heartfelt  thanks.  I  at  the  same  time 
wish  to  say  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  that  I  shall  keep  it 
in  kind  remembrance  of  the  many  very  pleasant  things  that  have  oc- 
curred within  the  last  week.  I  also  wish  to  express  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  who  have  been  spoken  of  here,  my  thanks,  if  I  may  be 
j>ermitted,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  for  the  efficient  wav 
in  which  they  have  performed  their  duties.  The  work  of  its  Chairman. 
Mr.  Bliss,  I  am  sure  you  all  appreciate  :  for  no  more  modest  man  do  1 
know  in  this  city,  nor  do  I  know  of  another  gentleman  who  would 
work  as  hard  as  he  has  upon  this  occasion.  To  the  Chairman,  this 
evening,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  committee  who  have  been  so 
kind.  I  return  the  same  amount  of  thanks  that  I  do  to  Mr.  Bliss.  I  am 
sure  that  all  who  are  citi/.ens  join  me  in  these  thanks,  and  I  only  hope 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  them  again  to  perform  du- 
tie~  of  a  like  nature. 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  excuse  a  very  busy  man  for  read- 
ing the  few  remarks  that  I  have  to  make  to  you  this  evening. 

The  importance  of  any  particular  city  is  indicated  in  part  by  ils  pop 
ulation.  in  jKirt  by  its  wealth,  and  in  part  by  its  history,  so  far  as  its 
history  affords  just  ••xpect.-aion  of  it  ,  future  development.  The  history 
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of  the  world  has  been  a  history  of  cities.  The  story  of  their  founda- 
tion, progress,  influence,  and  decline,  and  the  names  of  the  state  mu- 
nicipalities stand  forth  synonymous  of  certain  stages  of  culture  and 
development  In  the  word  "  advance"  is  bound  up  the  idea  of  the 
development  of  art  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  for  the  beautiful.  In 
the  word  "wrought"  is  epitomized  our  conception  of  stalwart  man- 
hood, vigorous  thought,  republican  energy,  and  imperial  splendor.  In 
the  London  of  to-day  we  have  the  key  to  the  progress  of  Britain.  In 
the  word  Paris  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. In  the  martial  Berlin,  with  its  ever-moving  troops,  we  behold  the 
spirit  of  Bismarck's  Germany.  It  is  no  less  true  that  New  York  sym- 
bolizes America.  Her  ample  streets,  her  crowded  walks,  her  magnifi- 
cent shipping,  her  business  palaces,  her  stately  residences,  her  public 
buildings,  her  institutions,  all  speak  of  that  crowning  symmetrical 
development  so  characteristic  of  American  life. 

We  are  a  commercial  people,  but  not  merely  a  commercial  people  ; 
this  city  is  a  commercial  city,  but  it  is  more  than  a  commercial  city. 
In  that  it  differs  from  many  places  of  considerable  size.  This  difference 
tends  to  enlarge  our  interest  and  deepen  the  fellow  feeling  we  have  for 
men  of  other  nations.  Upon  an  occasion  of  civic  rejoicing  in  Athens 
a  stranger  could  have  felt  no  pleasure  in  the  enthusiasm.  In  a  public 
demonstration  in  Rome  one  not  a  Roman  would  have  known  that  he 
had  no  part  or  lot.  In  an  hour  of  municipal  rejoicing  in  London,  Paris, 
or  "Berlin  the  element  of  nationality  would  have  predominated.  It  is 
not  so  with  us.  In  our  moments  of  loftiest  enthusiasm,  in  our  times 
of  greatest  rejoicing  over  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  city,  there  is  not 
a  man  of  any  clime  who  may  not  feel  that  his  countrymen  have  had  a 
shai'e  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  marvelous  development.  Such  we 
have  been  made  by  the  combined  force,  by  the  wisdom,  and  by  the 
genius  of  men  of  all  countries.  They  have  been  co-workers  with  us 
in  building  our  temple  of  freedom.  Unhampered  by  governmental  fet- 
ters, unrestrained  by  governmental  laws,  unimpeded  by  unjust  dis- 
crimination, they  have  all  demonstrated  in  this  commercial  metropolis 
the  character  and  ability  possessed  by  them.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
there  is  a  breadth  to  our  civilization,  and  largeness  and  wideness  to  our 
development,  that  has  been  the  marvel  and  astonishment  of  those  who 
visit  us  from  other  lands.  Not  the  least  among  the  nations  which  have 
contributed  to  our  greatness  by  their  business  sagacity  and  commercial 
enterprise  has  been  the  Spanish-American  portion  of  our  population. 
[Applause.]  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  true  and  forcible  were  the 
words  of  your  distinguished  representative,  Senor  Zegarra,  who,  in  his 
reply  to  the  words  of  welcome  addressed  to  the  delegates,  alluded  to 
the  prosperity  attained  by  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  citizens  as 
the  result  of  the  commercial  ties  binding  us  to  the  republics  of  the  south. 
I  see  in  the  visit  of  the  men  in  whose  honor  this  banquet  is  given  an 
evidence  that  these  ties  will  be  strengthened;  and  as  a  New  Yorker  I 
hail  as  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  from  the  close 
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association  of  our  people  increased  opportunity  for  tlu>  extension  of 
that  reciprocal  influence  which  has  been  so  beneficial  in  tin-  past. 
[Applause.] 

"Our next  neighbor "  was  the  toast  assigned  Delegate 
Romero,  who  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Spanish-American  ( 'ommercial 
Union:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  toast  in  honor  of  the  count  r\ 
1  represent  as  its  delegate  to  the  International  American  Conference. 
It  tell  to  the  lot  of  Mexico  to  be  the  contiguous  and  nearest  neighbor  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  always  be  good 
friends. 

A-  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  commercial  center  of  this  great  na- 
tion, the  increase  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  country  with  its 
Southern  neighbors  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  interest  for  you.  and  as 
such  increase  has  in  my  opinion  to  l>egin  with  Mexico,  which  is  your 
nearest  neighbor,  I  hope  I  will  l>e  allowed  to  allude  to  the  conditions 
which  I  think  are  necessary  to  the  increase  of  that  trade. 

Of  the  several  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  increase  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  only  have  1  een 
successful  those  in  which  the  Mexican  Government  acted  alone,  while 
those  requiring  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  not  met  with  the  same  fate. 

The  establishment  of  steam-ship  lines  between  Mexican  and  the  United 
States  ports,  and  the  construction  in  Mexico  of  railways,  which  are 
really  extensions  of  trunk  lines  of  the  United  States,  have  proved  t In- 
most efficient  means  of  developing  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  they  have  been  carried  out  in  consequence  of 
the  lil>eral  subsidies  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  steam-ship 
lines  and  to  railroad  companies,  and  which  amount  to  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

Several  treaties  have  been  negotiated  at  different  times  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  and  increasing  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
The  first  one  that  I  am  aware  of  was  signed  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
1857,  by  Mr.  Forayth,  with  the  administration  of  General  Comonfort; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Senate  for  ratification.  The  second  treaty,  known  as  the  name  of  the 
McLane-Ocauipo  treaty,  granted  to  the  United  States  extraordinary 
commercial  advantages,  and  was  concluded  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1859,  and 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  foreseeing  that  communication  by 
rail  I>etween  the  two  Republics  would  l>e  the  basis  of  a  great  increase  of 
commerce  between  them,  passed  August  7,  1882,  a  bill  appropriating 
a  certain  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  a  <••  mi  - 
mission  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  appointed  as  commissioner  one  of  the  most  dis- 
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tinguishod  citizens  and  greatest  statesmen  this  country  ever  had,  Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant  [applause],  who  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
resources,  conditions,  and  future  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  same  time  being 
a  just  and  upright  man,  never  entertained  the  idea  of  making  a  one- 
sided agreement;  but  intending  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  of  a  per- 
manent character,  concluded  a  treaty  for  the  promotion  of  the  reciprocal 
interests  of  both  countries.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  that  treaty  had 
been  carried  into  effect  that  it  would  have  greatly  developed  trade  be- 
tween them,  as  seventy-eight  articles,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  would  have  been  admitted  in  Mexico  free  of  all 
duties,  whether  federal,  State,  or  municipal. 

Mexico  had  to  overcome  many  difficulties  to  accept  that  treaty.  The 
Government  there  depends  for  its  support  mainly,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively, on  the  import  duties,  and  can  not  reduce  them  without  serious 
loss  of  its  public  revenues  with  all  its  evil  consequences.  Although 
Mexico  is  not  yet  a  manufacturing  country,  several  industries  have 
sprung  up  there,  under  the  shadow  of  high  import  duties,  which  afford 
incidental  protection;  and  many  of  such  industries  were  threatened 
with  utter  ruin  by  the  franchises  granted  to  similar  manufactures  of 
the  United  States.  The  long  credits  given  to  Mexican  merchants  for 
the  payment  of  goods  bought  in  Europe,  and  in  fact  the  whole  mercan- 
tile system  at  present  established  in  Mexico,  were  also  endangered  by 
the  stipulations  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  obstacles,  the  Mexican  Government,  wishing  to 
increase  her  trade  with  the  United  States,  overcame  them  all,  and  the 
treaty  of  reciprocity  was  signed  January  20,  1883. 

It  was  then  thought  by  American  statesmen  that  the  production  of 
manufactured  articles  in  this  country,  stimulated  by  the  protective 
laws  enacted  since  1861,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  had 
then  begun  to  exceed  the  home  consumption,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  its  home  market — on  an  average  of  about  fifty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, consuming  proportionately  more  than  any  other  people — was  a 
very  large  one.  It  was  thought  that  in  order  not  to  check  that  produc- 
tion it  had  become  necessary  to  open  new  markets,  and  none  was  cer- 
tainly more  convenient  than  that  of  Mexico,  a  country  which  adjoins 
the  United  States  for  over  2,000  miles ;  which  is  inhabited  by  12,000,000 
people  ;  which  produces  relatively  very  few  manufactured  articles,  and 
which  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  climate,  and  the  labor  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  raw  material  which  this  country  needs  as  a 
supply  for  her  manufactories. 

The  reciprocity  treaty,  however,  met  with  opposition  from  some 
comparatively  small  productive  classes  of  this  country,  who  considered 
their  interest  endangered,  and  it  only  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  number  of  votes  absolutely  required  for  its  ratification. 

The  necessary  bill  to  carry  out  the  treaty  having  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
provision  which  requires  that  all  laws  affecting  the  public  revenue 
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should  originate  in  the  House,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  coin|mscd,  as  it  is  well  known,  of  the  most  eminent 
financiers  ami  princi|ial  leaders  of  the  two  jiolitical  parties  into  which 
the  House  was  divided.  The  committee  intrusted  the  study  of  the 
treaty  and  the  preparation  of  the  report  thereon  to  a  distinguished 
Representative  of  Michigan,  who  was  thought  to  be  especially  ac- 
quainted with  the  matter  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  work.  After 
due  consideration  of  this  subject,  only  one  member,  Mr.  Abram  S. 
Hi -witt.  out  of  the  thirteen  of  the  committee,  reported  in  favor  of 
the  treaty. 

The, report  of  the  majority  se'emed  to  bea  lil>el  against  Mexico  rather 
than  a  report,  and  rested  its  adverse  vote  on  the  treaty  on  the  ground 
that  "the  relea.se  of  revenue  was  somewhat  in  favor  of  our  Mexican 
ncighliors ; "  but  immediately  after  this  assertion,  it  averred  that 
"  while  the  advantage  in  respect  to  duties  released  would  seem  to  lie, 
for  the  present,  somewhat  in  favor  of  our  people  "  (the  United  States), 
"  the  treaty  would  be  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  produc- 
tive industries  carried  on  in  our  country,"  meaning  sugar  and  tobacco, 
although  soon  thereafter  it  was  acknowledged  that  "the  importation 
from  Mexico  of  both  those  articles,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was 
comparatively  small."  The  Mexican  tobacco  could  never  affect  the 
production  of  the  same  article  in  this  country  as  the  quality  of  each 
is  quite  different. 

The  other  reasons  offered  in  that  report  for  the  rejection  of  the  treaty 
were  not  any  sounder,  as  they  consisted  in  saying  that  "  there  can  not 
be  any  reciprocity,  inasmuch  as  Mexico  has  only  10,000,000  inhabitants 
(upon  the  authority  of  the  report),  while  the  United  States  have  60,000,- 
000;"  that  "the  machinery  and  agricultural  implements"  (which  were 
among  the  articles  of  the  United  States  on  the  free  list  of  the  treaty) "  were 
not  ini]K)rted  into  Mexico,  where  there  was  no  need  for  them,"  when  the 
statistical  data  published  annually  by  the  United  States  Government 
>ho\ve;l  the  reverse  to  be  the  case;  that  "the  Mexican  Government  is  a 
confederated  Republic  in  name,  and  a  military  despotism  in  fact,"  which , 
even  if  true,  would  not  affect  at  all  the  economical  questions  which  the 
treaty  intended  to  solve;  that  "although  we  have  lived  together  as  neigh- 
bors, geographically,  for  a  century , we  are  yet  to-day  in  a  manner  strang- 
ers to  each  other,"  overlooking  the  fact  that  two  neighboring  nations 
connected  by  the  sea  and  by  rail  can  not  be  stranger-;  to  each  other,  and 
that  if  any  estrangement  existed  it  would  cease  with  the  increase  of 
commerce  which  the  treaty  intended  to  accomplish;  that  "to  speak 
of  permanent  or  desirable  commercial  relations  with  a  Government 
and  people  thus  estranged  from  us  in  sentiment,  is  without  hope  of  suc- 
cess or  promiseof  substantial  permanent  results  : "  and  the  report  itself 
tends  to  make  each  country  still  more  a  stranger  to  the  other;  that 
"  the  first  duty  of  the  United  States  was  to  protect  its  citizens  from 
the  effects  of  constantly  recurring  revolutions  in  Mexico,"  when  the 
fact  is  that  no  political  disturbances  of  any  kind  have  taken  place  there 
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for  several  years  past,  and  none  since  the  treaty  was  signed;  that, 
"  the  United  States  citizens  have  been  long  exposed  on  the  Mexican 
border  to  depredations  by  lawless  bands,"  when  in  fact  the  Mexicans 
have  naturally  been  the  main  sufferers  from  past  disturbances;  that "  the, 
United  States  citizens  have  no  adequate  protection  to  person  and  prop- 
erty in  Mexico,"  which  statement  is,  I  imagine,  at  variance  with  the  re- 
ports thereon  received  by  the  State  Department;  that  "the  Mexican 
tariff "  (whose  asperities,  as  regards  the  United  States,  were  removed 
by  the  reciprocity  treaty)  "was  a  system  of  rank  injustice,"  a  pardon- 
able qualification  in  view  of  the  little  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
Mexican  fiscal  laws;  that  "  while  such  a  system  exists,  it  was  useless 
to  conclude  any  treaty  "  when  the  object  of  this  treaty  was  precisely 
the  partial  abrogation  of  said  tariff;  that  "  the  establi  hment  of  the 
free  zone  was  itself  a  revolutionary  act,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution 
of  Mexico  and  hostile  to  the  United  States  Government,"  a  statement 
wholly  without  foundation  and  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Mexican  history;  that  "  although  treaties  of  extradition  between  the 
two  countries  do  and  have  existed,  their  provisions  have  never  been 
fairly  enforced,"  when  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  must 
show  that  Mexico  has  delivered  not  only  foreigners  whose  extradition 
has  been  requested  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  but  even  her  own 
citizens,  while  the  United  States  Government  has  never  reciprocated; 
that  "France  and  England  had  demanded  concessions  upon  several 
important  points,  in  favor  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  before  assuming 
the  attitude  of  commercial  allies,"  when  the  treaty  practically  placed 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  a  better  mercantile  position  than 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  other  power;  and  lastly,  that  "  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  treaty  was  very  doubtful*,  under  a  political  point  of 
view,"  when  the  treaty  did  not  intend  to  solve  any  political  question, 
and  only  dealt  with  commercial  problems. 

It  is  true  that  several  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  who  signed  the  report  stated  that  they  did  not  concur  in  all  the 
reasons  assigned  therein,  but  they  all  agreed  to  its  recommendations, 
and,  as  they  did  not  specify  the  reasons  upon  which  they  were  at  vari- 
ance, it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  accepted  some  or  most  of  them. 

It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
account  for  the  failure  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  by  such  flimsy,  incon- 
gruous, and  contradictory  reasons  as  those  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  nor  that  their  object  was  to  protect  sec- 
tional interests,  which,  without  foundation,  were  considered  jeopard- 
ized, as  there  is  no  reform,  no  matter  how  insignificant  it  may  be,  that 
will  not  affect  some  interests,  regardless  of  the  general  benefit  of  the 
whole  country.  The  only  rational  and  philosophical  explanation  which 
I  find  is  that  the  production  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  the  United 
States  had  not  then  reached  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
adopt  measures  to  open  foreign  markets;  and  that,  therefore,  the  effort 
then  made  with  that  object  did  not  succeed  because  it  was  premature. 
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If  such  nieasun1  could  not  l>e  carried  out  when  it  was  limited  to  Mexico 
alone,  I  do  not  think  it  was  likely  to  be  successful  if  extended  to  the 
other  American  nations. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  have  all  the  ingenuity  and  iitness 
necessary  to  compete  with  any  other  people  in  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactured  articles.  It  is  true  that  the  higher  wages  paid  here, 
the  import  duties  on  raw  material,  and  the  high  price  of  fuel  make 
tlir  production  of  certain  goods  dearer  here  than  in  some  other  coun- 
tries: but  it  must  be  observed  at  the  same  time  that  the  application  of 
machinery,  which  is  used  here  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  other  nations, 
cheapens  production  to  such  an  extent  that  many  articles  are  made 
cheaper  here  than  anywhere  else,  as  I  believe  is  the  case  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel  rails  at  the  Edgar  Thompson  Works,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  where  everything  is  done  mechanically,  and  as  natural  gas  is  used 
as  a  fuel  the  cost  ought  to  be  less  than  anywhere  else.  If  the  manu- 
facture of  other  articles  has  not  yet  reached  that  level  it  is  due,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  fact  that  its  production  is  not  large  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  the  home  market,  which  is  such  a  large  one— of  over 
65,000,000  of  people — and  to  the  fact  that  the  protection  afforded  man- 
ufactures by  high  import  duties  on  similar  articles  made  in  other  coun- 
tries keeps  up  high  prices,  which  makes  manufacturing  here  a  profita- 
ble business  and  precludes  for  the  present  the  necessity  of  looking  for 
foreign  markets. 

But  when  production  shall  exceed  consumption  the  object  of  those 
protective  measures  will  have  ceased,  and  the  time  for  revision  will 
then  come.  When  this  happens  the  cost  of  production  will  be  reduced 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  permit  competition  with  similar  manufactures 
of  any  other  countries.  In*  the  mean  while  it  has  been  premature  to 
speak  of  adopting  the  necessary  measures  for  opening  foreign  markets 
t<>  the  uiamil'actured  articles  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  yet  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  home 
market,  where  they  are  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  they  could  command 
abroad. 

Sueli  had  been  my  views  up  to  the  time  when  this  International 
A  rnerican  ( 'onference  met,  and,  since  then,  the  expressions  of  opinion  1 
have  heard  and  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed  in  the  principal 
productive  centers  of  this  country  during  the  recent  excursion  of  tin 
hrlr^.-itesto  the<  'on icrence.  and  those  which  are  now  being  made  in  this 
city — the  metropolis  of  the  country  and  the  emporium  of  its  coirmieive 
— have  been  such  that  I  confess  my  views  l>egin  to  shake,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  situation  is  changing:  that  public  opinion, 
which  really  controls  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  favors  the  adoption  <>l 
the  necessary  measures  for  the  opening  of  new  markets  abroad,  and 
that  it  is  becoming  now  possible  to  carry  out  similar  provisions  to 
those  contemplated  in  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Mexico. 

It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  such  provisions  or  any  other  measures 
which  will  increase  the  commercial  relations  of  our  respective  count  rii  -s 
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and  the  United  States  will  be  adopted  at  an  early  date  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  no  better  opportunity  can  certainly  be 
offered  for  such  purpose  than  the  meeting  in  the  city  of  Washington  of 
the  International  American  Conference,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  Congress. 

Ex-Chamberlain  William  M.  Ivins  was  the  next  speaker. 
His  remarks  were  in  Spanish,  on  the  subject  "Inter- 
national American  commerce,"  and  the  following  is  a 
translation  thereof: 

We  are  here  to-night  as  guests  of  the  South  American  Commercial 
Union,  and  there  is  not  one  of  us,  among  either  the  hosts  or  the  guests, 
who  does  not  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  the  momentous  questions  that 
are  to  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  International  American 
Conference. 

It  is  necessary,  before  all  things,  that  we  should  know  and  esteem 
each  other  in  our  national  characteristics ;  that  we  must  know  and  see 
each  other  in  our  business  characters;  and,  in  order  to  superinduce 
trade,  which  is  always  an  effect  and  never  a  cause,  we  must  know  all 
about  each  other,  our  respective  wants  as  well  as  our  respective  credit- 
worthiness. 

The  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  our  giving  subsidies  to  our 
steam-ships  and  our  sailing-vessels.  We  must  have  cheap  goods  to  sell 
before  we  can  have  any  goods  to  carry.  If  our  manufacturers  can 
make  and  sell  their  goods  as  cheaply  as  their  competitors,  our  ships 
will  need  no  bounties  to  enable  them  to  carry  these  goods.  If  our 
manufacturers  can  not  do  this,  our  steam-ships,  bounty  or  no  bounty, 
will  have  no  goods  to  carry.  Ships  are  the  children  and  not  the 
parents  of  commerce.  The  flag  follows  commerce,  and  not  commerce 
the  flag,  in  these  modern  days  of  ours,  when  the  industrial  regime  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  regime  of  war. 

It  is  said  that  our  ships  would  have  plenty  to  carry  outward  if  they 
had  anything  to  carry  inward.  Well,  whose  fault  is  that  ?  We  have 
onlj  ourselves  to  blame.  We  can  quickly  put  an  end  to  that  complaint 
by  taking  the  duty  off  your  sugar  and  your  wool.  If  our  trade  is  to 
grow  it  is  for  us  to  study  South  America,  not  for  us  to  ask  South  America 
to  study  us.  Our  producers  of  manufactured  goods  can  not  have  their 
pennies  and  their  cake  at  the  same  time.  They  can  possess  the  home 
market  exclusively  by  making  the  consumer  pay  a  high  tariff  on  all 
imported  goods, whethe.  raw  materials  or  manufactured,  but  if  they 
want  to  have  foreign  markets  as  well  they  must  abandon  the  high  tariff 
which  results  in  the  manufacture  of  their  goods  at  costs  which  put  them 
out  of  competition  for  the  world's  markets. 

It  is  well  enough  for  us  to  cry  America  for  Americans.  This  will  do 
for  the  sellers.  But  how  about  the  buyers?  Have  Americans  any 
euch  perfect  community  of  international  interest  and  international 
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purpose  that  they  will  consent  to  I  my  in  the  dearest  rather  than  in  the 
cheapest  marketer  Or  are  they  likely  to  do  so  merelyfor  the  pleasure 
Of  dmting  with  each  Other?  I  think  not. at  least  until  there  shall  ha\e 
U-en  many  more  of  International  American  Congresses  and  to  which 
your  grandchildrens'  grandchildren  shall  have  Ix-en  the  delegates. 

\Ve  may  talk  of  reciprocal  taritVs.  There  are  uiHicnlties  here.  In 
the  tir>t  place.  MI  p,-r  cent,  of  all  your  floods  which  now  come  into  this 
country  come  in  free  of  duty,  while  all  of  the  manufactured  goods 
which  we  ship  to  you  in  return  include  in  their  cost  a  high  protective 
duty.  In  the  second  place,  we  of  the  United  States  should  know  that  it 
is  only  to  bet  ray  our  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  government  in  South 
and  Central  America  to  insist  too  strongly  upon  the  possihilities  of  recip- 
rocal duties.  \Ve  have  ample  means  other  than  those  afforded  by  the 
tariff  for  raising  a  national  revenue,  and  could,  if  we  so  desired,  dis- 
pense with  our  tariff  altogether.  If  it  were  necessary  we  could,  at  any 
rate,  dispense  with  a  surplus  revenue  of  one  hundred  million  dollars. 

We  levy  taxation  in  excess  of  our  needs,  exclude  your  goods  from  our 
markets,  and  then  complain  that  trade  is  bad.  In  your  countries,  how- 
ever, you  have  all  you  can  do  to  raise  enough  money  for  the  most  eco- 
nomical uses  of  your  treasuries,  and  a  tax  upon  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  goods  is  practically  the  only  means  for  raising  a  nati<  mal 
revenue.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  what  for  us  might  be  regarded 
as,  and  would  be,  an  absolutely  prohibitory  duty  would  in  Bolivia  or 
Venezuela,  for  example,  be  nothing  more  than  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
The  best  sort  of  reciprocity  treaty  is  that  we  should  agree  all  around 
not  to  tax  trade  in  excess  of  the  actual  necessities  of  government,  and 
then  leave  the  question  as  to  what,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  in 
each  country,  is  the  best  May  of  supplying  those  necessities,  to  the 
good  sense  of  each  country. 

As  to  the  suggestion  for  a  single  international  silver  coin,  with  a  uni- 
form silver  standard,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  natural  laws  of  trade 
always  and  invariably  nullify  the  unnatural  laws  of  states  and  legis- 
latures. In  all  international  trade — for  international  trade  is  only  bar- 
ter— silver  will  pass  solely  at  its  commodity  value,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  an  invariable  equation  l>etween  gold  and  silver.  A  uniform 
coinage,  however,  will  have  the  inestimable  benefit  of  simplifying  the 
process  of  exchanges,  and  so  bring  in  its  wake  tremendous  commer- 
cial advantages. 

The  conditions  of  our  countries,  north  and  south,  are  radically  differ- 
ent. Ours  is  a  highly  developed  industrial  community,  as  you  who 
have  seen  it  so  thoroughly  have  every  reason  to  know.  With  the  ad- 
vantages there  are  disadvantages,  and  these  latter  you  have  not  in 
your  country,  because  you  have  not  the  highly  developed  conditions  of 
production  out  of  which  they  spring  and  which  are  so  conducive  to  all 
sorteof  social  disturbances. 

Your  countries  have  untold  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth.  If  you 
become  the  miners  and  the  farmers  o'.  the  world,  perhaps  you  may  escape 
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the  evils  and  dangers  of  a  highly  developed  industrial  community. 
You  should  consider  yourself  happy  as  a  country  in  that  you  do  not 
hear  in  your  own  lands  the  rumblings  which  are  beginning  to  be  heard 
here  as  in  Europe  of  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  You  have 
si M-n  the  brightest  side  of  our  country.  But  you  must  remember  that 
it  is  just  because  this  light  is  so  strong  and  brilliant  that  it  also  casts  a 
deep  shadow. 

There  is  one  more  most  important  thing  which  we  have  to  learn  from 
you.  You  have  been  wiser  far  than  we  in  not  granting  your  great 
franchises  in  perpetuity,  and  so  give  birth  to  powerful  institutions — 
states  within  states— the  interests  of  which  may  become  divergent 
from  those  of  the  states  and  which  may  become  omnipotent  in  legisla- 
tive halls  by  controlling  elections,  by  creating  plutocratic  senates,  or 
taking  active  possession  of  gubernatorial  chairs. 

We  must  forget  that  such  a  thing  as  war  is  possible.  Let  us  recog- 
nize that  modern  society  exists  on  industrial  bases,  on  the  common 
brotherhood,  and  not  the  common  enmity  of  man.  As  we  have  shown 
the  world  a  successful  democracy,  let  us  teach  it  by  our  own  example 
that,  as  between  American  States,  war  for  the  future  is  abolished.  Let 
us  as  the  active  initiators  organize  our  half  of  the  world,  so  far  as  in- 
ternational relations  are  concerned,  in  such  a  way  that  all  international 
disputes  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  just  as  in  each  of  our  coun- 
tries disputes  between  individuals  are  submitted  to  the  courts. 

Let  us  perfect  our  systems  of  domestic  law.  Let  us  perfect  our 
public  and  private  international  laws.  Let  our  treaties  be  models  for 
mankind.  Let  us  study  our  respective  national  institutions.  Let  us  in 
all  things  learn  each  from  the  other.  Let  us  qualify  ourselves  properly 
to  judge  wherein  we  may  be  of  mutual  aid  and  benefit.  Let  us  always 
remember  that  character  among  nations,  as  among  men,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  genuine  prosperity.  Let  us  make  our  international  motto 
•'  Equality  and  fraternity,"  or,  better  yet,  the  motto  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  "  Order  and  progress."  Let  us  always  keep  America 
in  the  forefront  of  the  great  democratic  movement  and  if  we  look 
well  after  these  things  our  trade  relations  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  question  is  not  how  we  shall  make  money,  but  how  splendidly  and 
successfully  we  shall  guide  and  control  the  great  democratic  experi- 
ment. 

Delegate  Alfonso,  of  Chili,  spoke  as  follows: 

GENTLEMEN:  One  experiences  a  natural  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction and,  one  might  say,  pride  upon  being  the  object  of  manifesta- 
tions such  as  those  now  observable  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  by 
reason  of  its  population,  its  commerce,  and  its  wealth  can  well  be  con- 
sidered the  metropolis  of  free  and  independent  America. 

And  this  union,  which,  like  all  important  enterprises,  can  not  be  the 
work  of  a  day  nor  the  fruit  of  a  single  effort,  can  be  brought  about  and 
realized  little  by  little,  in  furtherance  of  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
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all  the  nations  of  this  continent,  by  dim-tin-:  the  common  effort  to  the 
attaining  of  the  objects  of  the  International  I  'onference.  called  to  meet 
in  Washington,  and  which,  it  is  confidently  expected,  will  make  a  long 
stride  in  the  direction  of  the  des'red  union. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  Americans  have  begun  to  commingle  with  more 
frequency  and  with  more  intimacy;  to  mutually  know  each  other  U-t- 
ter:  to  form  a  more  correct  and  complete  idea  of  our  interests  and 
necessities,  and  this  will  make  it  easy  to  eradicate  the  prejudices  and 
errors  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  unfounded  jealousies. 

And  at  the  same  time,  why  should  not  the  whole  continent  have  a 
common  coin,  which  shall  both  facilitate  and  expedite  transactions  in 
the  many  necessaries  of  life  ? 

And  why  should  it  not  have  the  same  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  operations  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  the  international  field  ? 

Who  could  oppose  the  existence  of  a  single  system  of  customs  regula- 
tions, a  system  simple  in  its  mechanism,  easy  in  its  application,  and 
economic  in  its  results  ? 

Without  fear  of  falling  into  error,  permit  me  to  assert  that  even  if  a 
strong  and  determined  impulse  did  not  exist,  all  this  could  be  attained 
without  much  labor,  and  probably  without  any  sacrifice,  if  only  we 
are  governed  by  the  conviction  of  a  mutual  and  obvious  advantage;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  results  would  be  all  the  more  complete  if,  having 
the  same  ends  in  view,  sanitary  regulations  in  the  relations  between 
nation  and  nation  should  be  prescribed,  limiting  them  strictly  to  what 
is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  avoiding  un- 
necessary obstructions  to  travelers  and  commerce. 

If  patents  on  inventions  and  trade-marks  were  amenable  to  equitable 
regulations  which  should  constitute  on  the  whole  continent  a  guaranty 
to  the  owners  of  property  ;  if  criminals  and  persons  charged  with 
grave  offenses  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try wherein  the  crime  is  committed,  in  accordance  with  simple  rules 
of  easy  application,  for  no  nation  can  have  any  interest  in  retaining 
within  its  limits  corrupt  and  evil  elements  ;  if,  finally,  public  business 
should  meet  in  all  parts  of  America  with  prompt  consideration  and 
action,  then  all  this  could  be  done  without  much  labor. 

This,  I  believe,  would  be  the  way  to  march  with  firm  step  towards 
the  union,  for  work  alone,  properly  laid  out,  has  elements  of  durabil- 
ity and  stability.  All  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  practicable,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  would  be  more  complete  and  of  easier 
attainment  if,  what  is  the  most  possible  and  practicable,  means  of  com- 
munication by  land  and  sea  should  be  extended  and  multiplied. 

I  close  expressing  the  wish  that  our  common  land  of  America  may 
exist  peaceful  and  assured  of  its  future,  dedicated  to  the  productive 
labors  of  peace,  united  by  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  strengthened 
by  the  community  of  its  interests. 
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"  International  justice,"  was  the  toast  to  •which  Elihu 
Root  was  called  upon  to  respond.  He  said: 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN:  International  justice  has  been 
done,  and  well  done,  here  to-night  at  the  dinner.  And  it  has  been  fit- 
tingly done,  for  the  Swiss,  Delmonico,  representative  of  the  oldest  sister 
among  Republics,  has  furnished  in  the  chief  city  of  the  country  of 
Washington  the  substantial  basis  for  peace  and  good  will  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  continents  of  Republican  government.  And  not  only 
has  international  justice  been  done,  and  well  done,  but  it  has  been  con- 
doned. The  North  American  Indian,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  those 
savages  whom  European  tourists  describe  as  residing  in  the  outskirts 
of  Harlem,  used  to  make  his  captives  run  the  gantlet  of  clubs  and 
knives.  The  good  old-fashioned  pirate  of  the  Spanish  main  made  his 
invited  guests  walk  the  plank.  The  captives  of  our  kindness  we  have 
compelled  during  the  past  week  to  run  the  gantlet  and  walk  the  plank 
through  the  muddy  streets  of  our  busy  mart,  till  they  must  have  said 
' '  How  the  Greek  taught  the  use  of  the  flute  to  the  shepherds  of  Ar- 
cadia." In  their  turn  the  shepherds  piped  unto  the  Pan-American, 
and  he  has  danced  till,  as  I  have  been  privately  informed,  in  very 
weakness  he  has  wished  that  he  could  lie  down  with  McGinty,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

This  dinner  has  given  not  only  an  illustration  of  international  justice 
done,  but  of  international  injustice  forgiven,  by  its  illustration  of  the 
first  principle  of  international  law;  for  never  did  white- winged  and 
glad-eyed  peace  come  down  to  earth  but  she  found  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  lying  down  together,  and  always  the  lamb  inside  of  the  lion. 
[Laughter.]  That  is  the  first  principle  of  international  justice.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Alas  !  that  it  has  been  so  !  Where  in  the  history  of  nations  can 
be  found  a  page  which  has  not  been  sullied  by  acts  of  injustice,  done 
in  the  name  of  the  nation,  which  would  have  been  spurned  by  the  In- 
dians ?  Where  in  the  history  of  nations  can  be  found  a  case  in  which 
the  passion,  the  miscalled  patriotism  of  the  people,  has  not  pushed 
aside  that  sense  of  justice  which  would  actuate  the  leaders  of  every 
nation  in  their  dealings?  But  we  here,  upon  these  American  conti- 
nents, have  made  long  strides  toward  that  millennial  idea  of  interna- 
tional justice.  I  call  it  a  millennial  idea  because  it  is  the  last,  ultimate 
attainment  of  man.  You  know  that  progress  is  always  through  the 
individual  to  the  general.  Justice,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  Men 
must  be  just  first  to  each  other.  Nations  must  be  just  first  among 
themselves  before  they  are  just  afterwards  to  each  other.  [Applause.] 
I  say  that  we  have  made  long  strides  towards  this  millennial  and  Euro- 
pean idea  of  international  justice.  The  virgin  soil  of  this  New  World 
has  been  the  great  workshop  and  laboratory  of  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment. The  men  who  landed  here,  whether  North  or  South,  whether 
of  Teutonic,  Celtic,  or  Latin  birth,  found  themselves  freed  from  the 
bonds  which  limited  them  in  the  Old  World;  from  the  bonds  of  class 
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distinction;  from  the  bonds  of  poverty:  from  the  bonds  of  rank  and 
\\ealth.  There  were  no  palaces  and  no  hovels,  no  princes  and  no  pau- 
pers; but  here,  on  the  virgin  soil  of  this  New  World,  they  found  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  the  problems  of  free  government  unrestricted 
and  untrammeled.  [Applause.]  And  here  we  have  set  an  example 
in  these  United  States  of  America,  and  in  every  nation  whose  repre- 
sentative listens  to  my  voice  to-night,  of  faithful.  God-fearing,  and 
uian-loving  effort  towards  working  out  the  great  problems  of  humanity. 
[Applause.]  We  have  done  these  things  towards  reaching  this  Utopian 
idea  of  justice  among  nations;  the  process  and  method  of  national  in- 
justice is  by  war  and  the  threat  of  war.  We  have  accomplished  this: 
that  the  people  who  are  to  stand  up  and  receive  the  bullets  are  the 
people  to  determine  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  war.  The  men 
who  are  to  do  the  weary  in  irching  and  to  lie  down  and  die  are  the 
men  to  say  whether  jt  shall  be  war  or  peace;  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren whose  homes  shall  be  desolate  have  their  voice  to-day  in  all  this 
broad  land  in  determining  whether  war  shall  be  waged  or  not.  From 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  frozen  North  to  the  frozen  South,  no  monarch 
rules  who,  to  heal  his  injured  vanity  or  promote  his  vain  ambition, 
can  send  his  subjects  to  death  and  homicide  in  an  injust  war.  [Ap- 
plause.] So  much,  fellow-Americans,  North  and  South,  Teutons, 
Celts,  and  Latins,  we  have  accomplished. 

Another  thing  we  have  done  towards  the  attainment  of  this  Utopia. 
We  have  inaugurated  the  most  marvelous  and  magnificent  system  of 
self  education  in  the  principles  and  the  practices  of  justice  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  The  greatest  government,  not  only  in  modern 
times  but  in  all  times,  is  that  of  constitutional  limitation  to  which  a 
great  nation  voluntarily  submits.  A  great  people,  dispassionately, 
having  no  particular  end  or  aim  or  occasion  in  view,  establishes  for 
itself  a  rule  of  action.  It  says,  "We  will  lay  down  for  ourselves  this 
limitation  upon  our  own  conduct,  that  we  will  not  take  the  private 
property  of  any  man  without  just  compensation:  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit our  rulers  to  pass  any  law  which  violates  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts; that  we  will  not  permit  any  man  to  inflict  unreasonable  searches 
or  seizure;  that  every  man  shall  l>e  protected  in  his  life,  in  his  liberty, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  That  rule  of  action  is  declared  forever 
after;  whatever  may  l>e  the  passions  or  frenzy  of  the  people,  that  rule 
is  supreme.  Against  themselves  they  submit  to  it;  against  themselves 
they  bow  in  submission  to  it;  and  so  throughout  the  whole  mass  of 
people,  swaying  by  contrary  and  conflicting  influences,  roused  by  pas- 
sion, frenzied  by  excitement,  that  is  the  rule  of  justice.  That  is  the 
rule  which  is  the  "Vox  populi,  vox  Dei"  of  popular  government. 
Every  human  progress  is  from  the  individual  to  the  general.  No 
nation  can  !*•  jnM  to  other  nations  which  is  not  just  within  itself.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  when  the  |M-opl«-  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  adopted  the 
method  of  written  constitutions,  with  constitutional  limitations  bind- 
ing upon  themselves,  prescribed  and  established  without  reference  to 
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particular  cases  or  to  the  motives  that  moved  public  sentiment  at  any 
particular  time;  provided  that  the  hand  of  justice  should  be  powerless 
the  instant  it  attempted  to  transgress  these  limitations;  provided  that 
the  moment  a  judge  attempted  to  infringe  upon  them  his  power  as  a 
judge  ceases;  provided  that  the  moment  a  President  attempted  to  in- 
fringe upon  them  his  power  as  President  ceases — when  they  did  this 
they  made  the  greatest  step  towards  that  ultimate  ideal  of  justice 
which  we  seek  in  the  Utopia  of  the  future. 

What  else  have  we  done?  We  have  established  upon  a  firm  founda- 
tion the  fact  that  nations  can  confederate  for  justice  among  themselves. 
Upon  the  soil  where  we  now  stand  less  than  two  centuries  ago  the  men 
of  New  England  and  the  men  of  New  York  were  seen  in  mortal  con- 
flict, fighting  out  the  very  last  arbitration  of  their  differences.  To-day 
they  submit  their  differences  to  a  higher  power  and  voluntarily  con- 
cede to  that  power  the  right  to  compel  justice  between  them.  And  that 
process  of  voluntary  submission  to  the  common  sense  of  the  confed- 
erated States  is  going  on  throughout  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
It  may  spread  into  broader  fields,  and  in  the  future,  if  the  dreams  of 
philanthropists  prove  true,  will  include  and  embrace  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  And  so,  fellow  Americans,  the  feeble  light  dimly  dis- 
cerned by  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  lookout  upon  the  Santa  Maria  four 
centuries  ago  has  become  a  beacon  light  for  the  universal  globe.  And 
by  assuming  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people;"  by  casting  of  the  bond  of  personal  government;  by  repeated 
and  painful  trial  of  the  experiment  of  confederation  and  interstate 
justice,  the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  out  of  this  great  work- 
shop and  laboratory  of  governmental  experiment,  have  accomplished  a 
great  work  for  international  justice.  And  we  hail  you,  gentlemen,  not 
only  for  the  immediate  results  which  we  expect  from  this  international 
conference,  but  for  the  bright  promises  of  the  future.  The  vision  of  one 
generation  is  the  project  of  the  next;  the  project  of  this  generation  is 
the  accomplished  fact  of  the  next;  the  fact  of  this  generation  passes 
into  history  with  the  next,  and  all  the  world  wonders  that  men  have 
so  long  been  blind.  Just  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  James  Monroe 
enunciated  the  doctrine  which  has  taken  his  name  out  of  the  ordinary 
list  of  American  Presidents  and  made  it  immortal  in  connection  with  a 
great  principle:  that  all  the  people  of  the  whole  American  continent 
should  do  justice  to  each  other  and  repel  injustice  from  abroad.  Sixty 
years  ago  or  more  such  a  congress  as  we  have  been  holding  was 
agitated,  and  sixty  years  have  passed  before  it  became  possible.  The 
dream  of  James  Monroe  and  the  men  of  1823  has  become  the  project, 
the  practical,  living  project,  of  the  men  of  1889.  It  will  be  the  living 
fact  of  the  next  generation;  it  will  be  the  history  of  the  generation  to 
come.  And  you  gentlemen  who  participate  in  this  conference  be- 
tween all  the  peoples  of  the  free  Western  Hemisphere  are  the  advance 
guard  in  the  greatest  movement  since  civilization  began  towards  the 
bi'otherhood  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world.  [Applause.] 
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To  the  toast,  "Our  Homes,''  response  was  made  by  the 
R«-v.  John  R.  Puxton.  He  said: 

Mr.  PRESIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN:  I  am  delighted,  as  every  American 
of  the  United  States  is.  to  In-  lien'  to-night  to  extend  a  cordial  greeting 
and  tenderest  friendship  to  our  brethren  of  South  America.  [Applause.] 
God  Almighty  made  us  relatives  when  he  made  us  from  the  same  ele- 
ments, du.st:  and  whether  a  man  sj>eaks  Spanish  or  Anglo-Saxon,  he 
is  my  brother.  [Applause.]  North  America  and  South  America  !  If 
it  had  not  been  that  whatever  you  rail  him  steered  southwest  instead 
of  north  the  Spanish  Americans  would  have  settled  Florida  and  come 
to  Cape  Hatteras.  and  you  and  I.  if  descendants  of  the  people  who  set- 
tled this  continent,  would  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  race;  but  God 
Almighty  overruled  it.  Every  nation  in  this  world  has  emigrated  on 
parallels  of  latitude.  The  sun  has  as  much  to  do  with  us  where  we 
settle  as  heredities  forbid  marriage.  The  sun  has  made  South  Amer- 
ica south  of  you  and  me,  and  North  America  to  the  north.  I  don't 
wish  to  make  a  speech  on  England.  We  have  been  delighted  to  come 
here  to-night  to  testify  to  and  confirm  the  appreciation  we  have  of  the 
great  strides  which  the  great  people  south  of  us,  as  well  as  we  ourselves, 
have  made.  The  hour  is  late,  and  to  make  a  speech  when  you  are 
tired  of  listening  and  I  am  tired  of  making  speeches  is  hard  on  me 
and  hard  on  you.  But  South  and  North  America  have  Latin  blood  in 
their  veins.  We  have  Teutonic  blood,  and  we  have  the  Aryan  stock 
back  of  both  of  us.  But  one  thing  in  this  age  we  want,  and  that  is 
that  our  brothers  and  ourselves  upon  this  continent  should  see  each 
other  face  to  face  and  eye  to  eye.  Though  we  may  talk  different  lan- 
guages we  are  of  the  same  stock  and  our  interests  are  mutual.  On  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  they  began  to  talk  with  other  tongues,  and  to-day 
there  is  no  language,  or  color,  or  race,  or  tongue.  We  are  our  brother's 
keeper;  and  if  any  people  ever  ought  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
and  good- will,  and  have  free  commercial  exchange,  and  be  knit  together, 
it  is  the  American  people.  Whether  north  or  south  they  are  one  in 
every  tie  and  in  every  interest.  And  if  a  gun  should  be  fired  in  Val- 
l>araiso,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Janeiro,  the  American  continent 
north  should  take  up  arms  for  our  brethren  of  the  south.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] I  don't  want  to  boast,  though  we  have  the  biggest  rivers,  the 
Amazon  and  the  Mississippi,  the  widest  .pampas,  and  I  think  the  best 
j»eople  in  the  world. 

S.-fior  Romero,  my  friend,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  General  Grant 
[applause],  happened  to  be  at  Saratoga,  as  I  was.  when  General  Grant 
died.  He  and  I  were  on  the  same  platform,  and  no  more  glowing 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  that  great  man,  whom  I  followed 
for  three  years,  than  was  paid  by  him.  Sefior  Romero  paid  the  highest 
tribute  lever  heard  a  living  man  pay  to  another  on  General  Grant's 
life. 

Now  iny  toast  is  really  to  the  ladies.     When  God  Almighty  made  a 
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man  he  found  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself,  and  then  he  made  a 
woman  to  look  after  him.  [Laughter.]  And  we  are  here  because  we 
believe  in  woman.  And  we  are  here  not  only  because  we  believe,  but 
we  know  that  at  the  bottom  of  our  liberties  as  an  American  Republic 
there  is  a  woman.  Sometimes  we  can  not  live  with  them,  but  it  is 
pretty  sure  we  can  not  live  without  them.  A  soldier  friend  of  mine, 
in  my  company,  one  day,  when  I  was  polishing  up  my  musket  in  the 
Army,  said  to  me:  "John,  what  made  you  enlist?"  I  was  eighteen 
and  one-half  years  old.  "Well,"  said  I,  "old  man,  I  loved  war."  I 
had  read  about  Caesar's  Tenth  Legion,  and  Wellington  and  Waterloo, 
and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  I  loved  war.  "  But,  great  Scott,  what 
made  you  enlist?  You  are  fifty  years  old!"  "Well,"  he  said,  "you 
enlisted  because  you  loved  war;  I  enlisted  because  I  love  peace — I  am 
married!"  [Great  laughter.]  I  hope  the  ladies  will  forgive  us.  But  I 
wish  to  say  this,  that  the  palladium  of  our  liberties  is  not  universal 
suffrage.  I  think  there  is  too  much  of  it.  The  palladium  of  our  lib- 
erties! Do  you  know  what  it  is?  It  is  a  famous  word  with  us  Ameri- 
cans. The  "  Palladium,"  and  "the  Stars  and  Stripes,"  and  "  the  Flag." 
I  dare  say  some  of  our  South  American  friends  smile,  if  they  do  not 
sneer,  at  our  complacency  over  what  we  have  done.  The  greatest 
country  is  not  the  wisest  country.  Little  Athens  and  Sparta  produced 
the  biggest  men. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  our  tendency  to  brag,  I  say  that  the  American  people 
are  about  as  good  a  people  and  as  tolerant  a  people  and  ordinarily  as 
comprehensive  and  bright-minded  a  people  as  the  sun  looks  down  upon 
when  it  shines.  He  does  not  shine  much — but  when  he  does.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Universal  suffrage  is  not  our  hope.  "The  hand  that  rocks  the 
cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world."  So  said  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Lord  Byron  said  that  he  learned  more  from  his  old  Scotch  Presbyterian 
nurse  when  he  was  ten  years  old  than  he  learned  from  all  his  school- 
masters and  teachers  in  his  life.  So  I  say  to  you.  for  we  do  not  recog- 
nize tongues  any  more  since  Pentecost.  We  all  talk  the  same  tongue. 
And  wherever  we  are  I  would  not  like  to  be  called  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
I  never  knew  a  woman  to  call  her  son  Pontius  Pilate  or  Nero.  But  I 
say  to  Senor  Romero  to-night  that  no  man  ever  blushed  to  be  called  an 
American  or  a  republican.  So  I  say  to-night  we  Americans  and  we 
republicans.  The  prefix  "South"  and  the  prefix  "North"  are  indif- 
ferent; we  are  Americans  and  remain  Americans.  We  stand  in  our 
individual  right.  We  believe  as  our  conscience  dictates;  we  love  and 
worship  and  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  private  con- 
sciences. And  though  Latin  blood  may  flow  in  your  veins  and  Teutonic 
blood  in  ours,  yet  we  are  one;  and  I  hope  that  one  day  the  continent  of 
South  and  North  America  may  be  one  in  sentiment,  in  commerce,  in 
everything  that  makes  a  nation  great  and  helps  mankind  to  a  higher 
level  of  living.  These  are  my  sentiments. 

Now  for  the  ladies  and  our  homes.  On  our  home  and  on  the  wo- 
man you  and  I  and  all  our  institutions  "rest.  When  she  fails  us,  and 
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when  good  mothers  cease  to  be  found  in  South  America,  Mexico,  or 
North  Amerirn.  our  institutions  and  our  boasted  liberties  are  imper- 
iled ami  ready  to  U>  overthrown.  It  is  only  so  long  as  we  have  homes 
tiiat  we  shall  have  good  eiti/.ens.  for  tin-  domestic-  virtues  precede  the 
c-ivk-:  and  if  we  do  not  train  our  children,  what  shall  become  of  the 
nation?  A  filthy  and  miserable  home  means  bad  eiti/.ens:  and  a  good 
home  and  fair  wages  and  everything  that  makes  life  pleasant,  agree- 
able, and  healthy  tends  to  make  good  citizens.  On  our  homes — the 
homes- of  South  America  and  the  homes  of  North  America — depend 
the  well-being  of  this  Republic  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  government 
throughout  the  world.  [Applause.] 

I  bless  God.  and  think  it  was  His  happiest  thought,  when  he  made  a 
woman.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  I  am  sorry  for  the  bachelors,  not 
sorry  for  their  friends.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  was  written  by  a  man 
who  was  a  bachelor,  and  is  the  most  delightful  picture  of  home  life  ever 
portrayed.  John  Howard  Payne,  who  wrote  ''Home,  Sweet  Home," 
was  a  beggar  in  Paris,  and  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;  starving,  he 
went  up  into  the  garret"  of  one  of  those  apartment  houses  in  Paris 
and  wrote  *'  Home,  Sweet  Home  !" 

These  womew  whom  we  love  and  who  rule  us — for  God  so  ordained  — 
never  invented  the  sewing-machine.  Man  had  to  do  that  for  hei. 
But  living  a  few  brief  years,  what  do  you  get  out  of  life  ?  I  say  this 
to  our  bachelor  friend,  the  Mayor  of  New  York;  what  do  you  get  out 
of  life?  In  this  country  we  want  a  home,  where  we  can  take  off 
the  mask  and  cease  to  fight  the  people  on  the  exchange  and  on  the 
street,  and  be  by  ourselves;  where  there  is  somebody  in  whom  we  can 
absolutely  trust,  whose  interests  are  identical  with  ours,  and  whose 
judgment,  gentlemen — and  you  know  it  in  Wall  street  and  I  know  it 
in  the  pulpit  about  a  sermon — is  infinitely  better  than  ours.  God  bless 
woman  !  It  was  the  happiest  thought  of  God  when  he  made  a  woman 
to  take  care  of  you  and  me.  God  bless  our  homes;  in  North  America 
the  palladium  of  our  liberty  is  the  home:  the  home  out  of  which  come 
men  and  women  who  respect  the  institutions  under  which  they  were 
lx>rn  and  perpetuate  them  to  their  children.  God  bless  our  homes! 
the  broad  and  beautiful  pampas,  the  wide  rivers,  and  sweet  domestic 
life  of  South  America;  and  God  bless  you  and  me  in  the  homes  that 
were  committed  to  us  and  transmitted  by  the  sires  who  made  us  free, 
and  who  have  instilled  in  us  a  reverence  for  womankind  next  to  that 
for  God — for  a  preacher  called  a  woman,  "  God's  best  gift  to  man." 
[Applause.] 

Delegate  Nicafior  Bolete-Peraza,  of  Venezuela,  was  re- 
quested to  say  something  of  the  homes  of  the  South.  He 
did  so  in  the  following  language: 

i  ii  \  TI.IMKN:  At  thi<  late  hour  of  night,  when  the  hands  of  the  clock 
point  to  the  high  region  of  dreams,  and  the  glare-  of  lights,  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  the  sparkling  foam  of  wine,  and  the  echoes  of  eloquence  are 
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inviting  us  to  poetic  thoughts,  there  is  but  one  word  to  be  uttered, 
and  that  is  "  home." 

As  among  all  people  who  work,  think,  and  hope,  home  has  here 
great  charms.  When  the  American  people  proudly  say:  "  Our  homes," 
they  mean  the  temples  of  love,  the  schools  of  generous  feelings,  where 
their  children  are  taught  how  to  praise  God,  how  to  cherish  liberty, 
how  to  love  their  country.  [Applause.] 

At  the  gate  of  New  York  Harbor  stands  the  mighty  figure  of  Liberty; 
at  the  doors  of  American  homes  stands  the  moral  figure  of  Hospitality. 

Those  doors  are  open  to  all  who  come  here  with  good- will.  We 
have  been  invited  over  those  thresholds;  we  have  been  admitted  to  those 
sanctuaries  of  American  life.  There  we  have  seen  comfort  and  happi- 
ness; there  we  have  felt  the  respect  which  sacred  things  inspire;  there 
we  have  bowed  to  the  queens  of  those  little  kingdoms,  and  have 
caressed  the  angels  of  those  heavens  on  earth. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  prosperity  of 
this  country  must  not  forget  that  its  sources  are  in  the  American  home. 
The  self-reliance,  the  noble  ambition,  all  the  moral  forces  of  this  people 
come  from  that  cradle  of  society;  from  those  nests  start  the  majestic 
eagles  which  we  then  see  flying  above  the  summits  of  American  prog- 
ress and  American  civilization.  I  propose  a  toast — "The  American 
homes."  [Loud  applause.] 

At  this  point  Chauiicey  M.  Depew  appeared  in  the  gal- 
lery, where  a  number  of  the  ladies  were  seated,  and  the 
chairman  at  once  said:  ''Gentlemen,  I  see  in  the  gallery 
the  greatest  American  orator,  who  will,  I  hope,  say  a  few 
words  to  us." 

Thus  adjured,  and  amid  much  cheering,  Mr.  Depew 
moved  to  the  front  of  the  gallery  and  said: 

GENTLEMEIJ:  If  I  had  not  been  detained  by  an  engagement  which  is 
very  sacred  to  me,  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Yak  Alumni  Association, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  president,  and  where  to-night  I  was 
engaged  to  deliver  the  address,  I  would  have  been  with  you  in  person, 
as  I  have  been  very  lately. 

If  ever  there  was  a  picture  which  bore  unusual  and  uncomplimentary 
relation  to  the  frame,  it  is  the  man  who  now  speaks  to  you.  Two  con- 
tinents have  contributed  to  the  loveliness  which  surrounds  and  enshrines 
us.  I  feel  as  if  I  was  the  nebula  of  the  meteor.  [Laughter.]  Perhaps 
all  the  sentiments  uttered  here  this  evening  I  do  not  know,  but  if  I  know 
anything  I  know  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  upon 
the  occasion  which  calls  together  this  assemblage.  We  are  nothing  if 
not  political;  nothing  if  not  partisan.  Since  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington  a  hundred  years  ago,  there  has  been  no  question  upon 
which  the  American  people  have  been  unanimous.  [Laughter.]  It 
demonstrates  their  independence  that  they  can  not  agree,  because  there 
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is  nothing  in  science,  in  politics,  in  philosophy,  or  in  love,  where  two 
men  arc  of  the  same  side  [laughter],  especially  in  love;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  a  hundred  years  the  American  people  are  unanimous  in  their 
admiration  and  their  hospitality,  and  in  the  heartfelt  welcome  which 
they  extend  to  these  guests  from  our  Southern  continent.  It  is  a  trite 
remark  that  our  centennials  are  over,  but  we  celebrate  this  centennial 
of  affection.  [Applause.] 

We  look  upon  the  union  of  the  two  continents,  which  are  one  in 
commercial  and  in  i>olitical  relations,  as  the  efflorescence  of  ideas;  ideas 
which  in  politics  give  liberty,  and  in  commerce  give  prosperity.  [Ap- 
plause.] From  the  meeting,  not  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races,  as  I 
heard  my  friend  Doctor  Paxton  say — a  Yankee  talking  about  being  a 
Teuton— [laughter]  but  from  the  union  of  all  races,  Latin,  Teutonic, 
Saxon,  Celt,  when  they  once  feel  the  spirit  of  American  liberty;  when 
they  once  breathe  the  air  of  the  American  Continent;  when  they  once 
are  inspired  with  American  individuality,  then  they  are  one  in  their 
love  for  the  institutions  which  enable  them  to  be  free  and  permit  them 
to  develope  intellectually,  morally,  religiously,  and  commercially  to  the 
highest  standard.  [Great  applause.] 

••America,  All  Republican,"  was  responded  to  by  Dele- 
gate John  B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri  who  said: 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN:  If  there  be  any  fitness  in  calling 
on  me  to  respond  to  this  toast,  it  is  to  be  found  possibly  in  the  fact 
that  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  efficacy  and  ultimate  success  of 
republican  institutions. 

I  would  not  offensibly  urge  my  opinions  on  others.  I  would  estab- 
lish no  propaganda  to  spread  abroad  my  political  tenets. 

I  greatly  admire  the  wisdom  displayed  by  our  forefathers  in  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  but  I  admire  no  less  their  saga- 
city in  refraining  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

The  author  of  our  Christianity  tells  us,  "A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill 
can  not  be  hid."  If  our  system  of  government  ensures  to  men  a  greater 
degree  of  freedom  and  happiness,  of  comfort  and  wealth,  than  any 
other,  the  world  will  see  our  "  good  works"  and  follow  our  example. 

Do  you  ask  the  reasons  for  my  faith  in  republican  institutions?  Be- 
hold then  a  Republic  one  hundred  years  old.  Place  it  by  the  side  of 
those  monarchies  whose  civilization  dates  with  the  Christian  era  and 
whose  industrial  systems  were  established  five  or  six  centuries  ago. 
If  we  turn  to  its  agriculture,  we  find  ten  millions  of  prosperous  and 
contented  farmers  whose  farms  are  worth  fifteen  thousand  millions 
dollars.  Half  as  many  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining,  equally 
as  rich  and  happy,  whose  annual  products  are  seven  thousand  millions 
dollars:  as  many  more  receiving  the  most  remunerative  wages  ever 
paid  to  m.-n  for  labor  and  service — and  half  as  many  more  no  less  con- 
tent, engaged  in  trade  and  transportation.  From  the  products  of  its 
industries,  it  annually  exports  about  eight  hundred  millions  dollars  in 
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value,  while  no  less  than  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  its  total  production  is 
consumed  at  home,  thus  making  that  total  production  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  millions  dollars  per  year. 

The  whole  world  has  360,000  miles  of  railway,  of  which  we  have  160,- 
000,  or  nearly  half  of  all. 

We  make  more  iron  and  more  steel  ingots  than  any  nation  on  earth. 
We  manufacture  two  steel  rails  for  every  one  made  in  Great  Britain, 
and  as  many  rails  as  all  the  world  beside. 

We  operate  more  telegraph  wire  than  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy  combined.  France  sends  annually  thirty-three  mil- 
lions messages,  Germany  twenty  two  millions,  and  Great  Britain  ten 
millions,  while  the  United  States  sends  over  seventy  millions  messages 
each  year. 

Our  telegraph  wire  is  sufficient  to  encircle  the  earth  thirty  tunes. 
Our  telephone  wires  would  girdle  the  globe  six  times,  and  for  these  the 
human  voice  speaks  unceasingly  through  half  a  million  instruments. 

We  have  more  public  schools  than  any  other  three  nations  of  the 
world.  The  daily  attendance  of  pupils  at  these  schools  is  six  times 
that  of  Austria,  three  times  that  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  ten  times 
that  of  Russia,  with  her  population  of  an  hundred  millions,  and  twenty 
times  that  of  British  India  with  her  two  hundred  million  inhabitants. 

We  have  here  no  laws  to  support  the  church,  no  connection  between 
it  and  the  State.  To  exact  tithes,  in  our  opinion,  excites  hostility  to 
the  church,  and  enforced  worship  begets  hypocrisy  and  infidelity.  As 
between  religious  sects,  the  only  concern  of  government  is  to  protect 
aU  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  worship.  We.  therefore,  have  two  hun- 
dred thousand  churches,  all  built  by  voluntary  contribution,  from 
which  twenty  million  members  send  up  the  incense  of  unconstrained 
and  heartfelt  prayer. 

In  the  last  twenty -five  years,  we  have  defrayed  the  National  ex- 
penses, fed  the  Indians,  improved  harbors  and  rivers,  liquidated  twen- 
ty hundred  million  dollars  of  public  debt,  paid  a  thousand  million  dol- 
lars in  pension  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war,  and  still  the  Treasury  is 
full  to  overflowing.  The  wisdom  of  statesmanship,  sufficient  for  all 
other  emergencies,  is  now  bewildered  by  the  increasing  surplus.  In 
the  same  time  we  have  created  a  currency  which  legislative  folly  alone 
can  destroy,  freed  many  millions  of  slaves  and  demonstrated  that  jus- 
tice is  the  true  policy  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

While  we  covet  nothing  that  is  our  neighbor's  and  will  bring  no  force 
to  change  their  institution,  yet  we  Americans  claim  to  be  no  more,  no 
less,  than  men.  Seeing  men,  we  are  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
mankind.  Is  it  strange  then,  that  Bolivar  had  our  sympathy  and 
prayers  while  he  defended  the  people  of  Venezuela  and  Granada 
against  Morillo  and  La  Torre  ?  When  he  rushed  to  the  side  of  San 
Martin  in  Peru  and  freed  that  State  from  the  yoke  of  Spanish  oppres- 
sion we  were  with  him  in  spirit.  When  he  planted  the  banner  of  free- 
dom on  the  mountain  tops  of  Bolivia,  he  was  not  without  our  sym- 
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pathv,  and  we  gaze  upon  his  statues  at  Lima  and  at  Bogota  with  all 
the  admiration  of  those  whom  lie  delivered  from  the  oppressive  yoke. 
The  inscriptions  on  those  statues  will  warm  millions  of  hearts  that 
grow  cold  at  the  mention  of  those  who  turned  their  swords  against 
mankind. 

Remembering  Kosciusko's  unselfish  devotion  to  us  during  the  Ameri- 
can revolution  he  had  our  prayers  for  success  when  we  saw  him  strug- 
gling to  save  his  own  country  from  that  collossal  crime  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

American  sympathy  accompanied  Marco  Bozarris  in  every  contest 
for  Grecian  liberty,  and  no  less  did  American  sympathy  follow  Louis 
Kossuth  in  Hungary. 

That  same  invisible  but  potent  spirit  is  now  hovering  over  the  plains 
and  scaling  the  mountain  tops  of  Brazil,  unfurling  the  new  banner  of 
liberty,  and  teaching  the  patriot  how  to  defend  it. 

Ten  weeks  ago  this  International  Conference  convened  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  last  made,  but  I  hope,  the  best  made  Republic  of  them 
all.  Its  change  of  government  seems  not  to  have  been  a  revolution. 
It  is  rather  an  evolution,  the  result  of  an  all-pervading  moral  convic- 
tion that  men  chosen  by  the  people  themselves  are  better  rulers  than 
they  who  inherit  the  right  through  the  accident  of  birth. 

That  numerous  kindred  States  can  be  harmoniously  governed  under 
one  national  system  with  large  delegated  powers,  has  been  already 
proved. 

It  remains  for  this  Conference,  whose  members  you  now  entertain 
with  such  generous  hospitality,  to  establish  another  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  republican  government. 

If  we  can  bring  these  independent  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
into  a  federation  or  league  pledged  to  the  establishment  of  unfettered 
commerce  and  the  preservation  of  peace  among  themselves,  the  last 
problem  will  have  been  solved.  Difficulties  will  be  met  at  every  step, 
a  partisan  press  will  deride,  the  politician  will  denounce,  and  even  the 
hopeful  will  hesitate.  Nothing  is  won  without  labor  and  perseverance. 

The  great  English  drama  ist  truthfully  said: 

Our  doubts  are  traitors 

And  make  us  lost-  th»-  #ood  we  oft  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  ;tt tempt. 

Our  own  experience  tea<-ln-s  us  that  the  hardiest  and  best  pioneer  of 
civilization,  of  commerce,  and  all  their  blessings,  is  the  locomotive. 
Let  us  then  build  railroads  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Caj>e  Horn. 

The  ocean  is  the  great  highway  of  nations,  and  wherever  commerce 
goes,  it  carries  the  arts  of  peace.  We  have  j^iven  land  to  railroads.  Un- 
generous bounty  of  protection  to  manufactures,  and,  in  the  last  eight- 
een years,  we  have  donated  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands  enough  to 
make  five  States  as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York. 

Can  we  not  now  make  a  small  contribution  from  our  great  abun- 
dance to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  merchant  marine  ? 
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Reciprocity  treaties  and  customs'  unions  can  be  so  formed  as  to  bring 
mutual  benefits  to  all.  It  will  require  labor  and  time  and  patience  to 
perfect  them  but  perfect  they  will  be,  and  possibly  the  merchant  now 
lives  who  may  take  his  goods  through  contiguous  Republics  from  Baf- 
fin's Bay  to  Cape  Horn  without  payment  of  duties. 

To  crown  this  great  work  with  success  the  sword  should  be  put 
away.  "  States  can  live  without  it."  Give  us  an  International  Court, 
a  tribunal  of  learned  and  just  men  to  whom  shall  be  brought  all  causes 
of  complaint.  Let  its  judgment  be  the  law  among  our  kindred  Re- 
publics. 

With  these  things  accomplished  we  may  with  a  loftier  pride,  in  1892, 
celebrate  the  discovery  of  America.  On  that  occasion  let  the  combined 
Republics  of  America  invite  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  to  a  gorgeous 
banquet  in  their  new  home,  over  whose  every  portal  shall  stand  in 
golden  letters,  the  inscription: 

"  In  the  family  of  Republics  there  is  room  for  all." 

Delegate  Henderson's  speech  was  liberally  punctuated 
by  applause. 

Delegate  Mendonga,  of  Brazil,  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention  arid  was  frequently  applauded  as  he  de- 
livered himself  of  the  following  remarks: 

GENTLEMEN:  When,  in  his  modest  cabinet,  Darwin,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  natural  sciences,  discovered  the  law  of  natural  selection  and  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  he  had  not  thought  that  at  the  same  time  he  was 
discovering  the  law  of  evolution  as  a  contribution  to  sociology.  The 
transformation  of  the  Brazilian  Empire  into  the  United  States  of  Bra- 
zil is  no  mere  accident  of  the  life  of  political  parties,  the  unlocked  for 
result  of  a  military  pronunciamento;  it  is  the  logical  product  of  the 
historical  evolution  and  progress  of  my  country  in  the  ascending  path 
of  liberty  and  civilization. 

The  Christian  faith  had  guided  to  the  subjugation  of  the  East,  and 
next  it  engaged  itself  in  the  subjugation  of  the  races  of  the  West;  from 
the  time  of  Pizarro  to  the  last  Portuguese  captain,  our  free  continent 
was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  its  aborigines,  in  those  frightful  heca- 
tombs which  form  the  dark  background  to  the  apotheosis  of  the  great 
discoverers.  For  us  the  colonial  period  began.  In  the  wake  of  the 
Latin  race  came  the  French  and  Saxon,  and  along  with  the  latter  the 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  law  which  rules  the  progress  of  nations 
was  severe  for  Brazil;  for,  though  the  declaration  of  religious  liberty 
of  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  Pernambuco  preceded  that  of  Rhode  Island, 
we  repelled  our  Pilgrims,  come  from  that  small  but  glorious  land  of 
Holland,  which  was  the  first  to  offer  refuge  to  the  persecuted  of  Rome 
and  the  inquisition  throughout  all  Europe. 

Four  centuries  ago  the  Latin  world  was  experiencing  a  resurrection; 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  being  illuminated  with  a  light  divine  that 
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moved  upon  the  waters  like  a  spirit — the  spirit  of  a  new  genesis.  Cadiz 
and  Lislxm  wen-  noding  their  gaBeooa  into  the  Atlantic  darkness  for 

the  discovery  of  forgotten  land  beyond  the  seas,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  The  observatory  ot  Sagres  was  at  that  time  in  pos- 
•-.•-.>ion  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  there  were  laid  out  the  courses 
and  routes  ot  the  globe.  Africa  was  circumnavigated.  America  and 
Asia  arose  from  the  unknown.  No  half-century  of  the  world's  history 
was  ever  so  rich  in  so  many  conquests,  never  were  conquered  for  the 
human  race  regions  so  broad  and  mighty.  This  glory  belongs  to  us, 
and  by  it  the  Swinish  and  Portuguese  languages  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion— languages  destined  to  be  spoken  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men,  when  from  their  banners  shall  have  disappeared  the  lions  of 
Castile  and  the  towers  of  Portugal. 

You  laid  the  foundations  of  your  civilization  on  Plymouth  Rock. 
When  the  light  from  that  rock — where  should  have  been  raised  the 
statue  of  liU'i-ty  which  adorns  your  harbor— had  extended  its  rays  over 
America  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  your  evolution  was  completed, 
and  from  the  condition  of  a  tributary  colony  you  passed  to  that  of 
alma  mater  for  all  the  republics  of  the  world.  The  heroic  torch  of 
liberty  burned  for  half  a  century,  illuminating  the  entire  continent 
and  lighted  the  rising  of  this  legion  of  free  peoples,  whose  representa- 
tives are  here  assembled  to-day.  The  noblest  and  most  generous  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  caught  the  contagion  of  freedom,  and  '89  ap- 
peared, the  Reign  of  Terror  arose,  and  from  the  ashes  of  the  French 
Revolution  up  sprang  the  Corsican  eagle  to  rend  with  beak  and  claws 
the  entrails  of  the  mona  chies  of  the  world. 

In  America  Brazil  alone  remained  under  the  old  regime,  condemned 
by  the  revolution.  Was  she.  for  this,  less  the  friend  of  liberty?  Let 
us  see.  At  Nimes,  in  1787,  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  American  minister 
to  France,  had  given  a  secret  interview  to  a  young  Biazilian  named 
Vandeck.  who  had  gone  to  ask  the  moral  support  of  the  United  States 
for  the  proclamation  of  a  republic  in  Brazil.  Your  archives  at  Wash- 
ington still  contain  that  page  of  history,  which  a  century  ago  recorded 
us  among  the  first-born  of  republicans. 

In  *he  heart  of  the  Portuguese  colony,  in  the  province  of  Minas,  in 
the  city  of  Ouro  Prieto,  a  name  which  this  sarcasm  of  destiny  gave  to 
the  last  prime  minister  of  the  Empire,  a  club  of  poets,  magistrates,  and 
soldiers  had  planned  the  freedom  of  the  country  under  a  form  of  free 
government.  They  were  denounced;  the  government  of  Maria  the 
Fir-t  of  Portugal  ordered  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  the  conspira- 
tors ;  Claudio  Marioel,  the  poet,  was  garroted  in  prison  without  a  trial: 
Gonzaga,  the  sweet  Dirceu,  was,  along  with  others,  banished  to  Africa 
and  the  most  active  of  the  conspirators,  the  immortal  Tiradentes,  was 
executed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  which  became 
a  way  of  sorrows,  through  which  have  passed  into  exile  the  two  only 
monarchs  Brazil  has  ever  had. 

Pedro  the  First,  the  ambitious  prince,  who  by  his  father's  advice. 
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placed  the  imperial  crown  on  his  own  head  after  the  declaration  of 
Brazilian  independence  ruined  the  prestige  of  his  reign  by  the  exe- 
cution of  republicans  in  Rio,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  April  7,  1831,  forced  him  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son. 

The  cradle  of  Pedro  the  Second  was  thus  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  patriots.  The  people  took  him,  yet  an  infant,  in  their  arms,  edu- 
cated him,  and  before  the  lawful  age  proclaimed  him  Emperor.  The 
Emperor  commenced  in  1840  a  reign  of  expia'ion.  He  grew  up  sur- 
rounded by  the  love  of  the  Brazilians  and  he  desired  to  requite  it.  He 
became  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  letters.  He  made  many  mistakes,  but 
always  with  patriotic  int  ntion,  and  his  errors  were  overlooked.  Never 
more  magnanimous  heart  beat  in  a  royal  breast ;  never  sovereign  more 
fond  of  justice,  or  who  cared  so  little  for  the  gift  of  fortune. 

Under  his  reign  liberal  progress  was  slow;  less  so  from  the  obstacles 
presented  by  him  than  from  the  weakness  and  fatuity  of  his  ministers. 
Under  his  reign  capital  punishment  was  effectually  abolished,  since 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  not  a  single  criminal  has  been  executed.  In 
his  reign  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  accomplished.  Under  his  rule 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  perfect,  the  tribune  and  conscience  free; 
Brazil  maintained  herself  united  and  prosperous  at  home,  dignified  and 
respected  abroad.  So  great  a  respect  had  the  Emperor  for  political 
convictions,  that  they  were  never  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  Bra- 
zilian who  would  serve  his  country  in  public  offices.  When  in  1870 
the  reorganization  of  the  republican  party  was  begun,  its  members 
were  allowed  to  form  clubs,  publish  newspapers,  hold  public  meetings; 
in  short,  make  full  profession  of  their  political  faith  untrammeled  by 
law. 

But  there  came  the  regency  of  the  Princess  heiress  apparent,  and 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed.  Those  who  viewed  the  course  of 
events  from  a  near  stand-point  were  convinced  that  a  third  reign  would 
bring  back  the  struggles  of  the  country  with  the  despotism  of  the  first 
Emperor,  that  the  royal  succession  would  be  drowned  in  blood,  and 
that  to  wait  for  the  death  of  the  Emperor  would  render  inevitable  civil 
war.  The  blow  of  November  15  prevented  the  shedding  of  blood,  and 
gave  to  the  world  the  marvelous  spectacle  of  the  fall  of  an  empire  with- 
out the  falling  of  a  head. 

In  fact,  the  monarchy  was  dead  long  ago  in  Brazil;  it  was  a  tree 
whose  roots  lay  too  near  the  surface,  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  blast  of 
the  storm.  We  had  no  dynastic  interest  worth  mentioning;  aristoc- 
racy and  its  traditions  had  passed  away  with  the  equality  of  the  citizen 
before  the  law.  In  a  land  where  men  of  color  sat  in  the  senate,  hold- 
ing their  seats  for  life,  or  occupied  high  places  in  the  court:  in  a  land 
where  there  existed  no  longer  any  class  distinctions,  except  such  as  are 
based  on  intelligence  and  labor,  the  monarchical  institution  was  a  dead 
institution.  The  Emperor  still  has  friends,  but  the  empire  had  none. 
If  the  imperial  edifice  still  remained  upright,  it  was  upheld  by  the 
moral  greatness  of  the  man,  who,  well  or  ill,  had  founded  our  country 
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as  it  is.  and  who  by  himself  alone  had  occupied  the  public  stage  in 
Brazil  for  half  a  century,  first  as  a  hope,  afterwards  as  a  disappoint- 
ment— for  both  he  and  the  country  were  deceiving  themselves,  he  un- 
consciously assenting  to  tin-  suicide  of  the  monarchy,  the  country 
in  the  expectation  that  the  monarchy,  like  Brutus,  from  nobility  of 
character,  would  condemn  its  own  children  to  death. 

In  the  dim  hours  of  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  November,  when  the 
aged  monarch  left  the  old  palace  with  all  his  family  and  took  his  way 
to  the  place  where  he  was  to  embark,  lie  turned  his  eyes  back  to  the 
city  and  wept.  The  lineof  dark  mountains  that  encircles  the  bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  shutting  out  the  horizon,  must  to  his  eyes  have  worn  a 
funereal  aspect,  and  the  last  tear  that  fell  from  them  must  have  washed 
out  the  last  stain  of  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Republic-  which  his 
predecessor  had  shed,  With  l>owed  head  the  aged  Emperor  descended 
the  steps  of  stone  like  an  Egyptian  king,  following  with  his  steps  the 
stairway  that  was  carrying  him  to  his  tomb,  before  the  formal  judg- 
ment of  his  va-oviU.  The  moment  had  arrived  when  the  political  evo- 
lution, commenced  a  century  ago,  had  reached  its  completion;  and 
when  the  last  American  monarch  passed  in  front  of  the  tower  Belem, 
on  the  Tagus,  whence  almost  400  years  ago  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  sailed 
out  beneath  the  banner  of  Don  Manuel  on  the  voyage  in  which  he  dis- 
covered the  land  of  the  Southern  Cross,  a  historic  cycle  was  closed  with 
gates  of  bronze  that  no  human  force  shall  ever  re-open. 

The  Republic  in  Brazil  is  accomplished  and  no  one  can  undo  the  work. 
Either  I  am  greatly  mistaken  in  my  understanding  of  the  character  of 
Pedro  II,  after  having  studied  it  for  a  space  of  thirty  years,  or  I  may 
safely  venture  a  prediction.  On  the  day  in  which  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Brazil  shall  l>e  assembled  the  noblest  and  most  loyal  of 
Brazilians  will  resign  the  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  national  sovereignty,  laying  aside  forever  all  petty  ambitions  of 
others  which  might  yet  try  the  fortunes  of  a  fratricidal  struggle,  remov- 
ing his  venerable  person  from  the  mob  of  common  kings,  and  raising 
himself  thus  so  high  that,  in  America,  only  your  Washington  shall  be 
his  equal.  For  his  glory  and  the  glory  of  the  Brazilian  people  I  expect 
him  thus  to  crown  his  career,  and  to  come  at  last  to  ask  his  native  land 
for  the  few  feet  of  soil  that  shall  cover  the  remains  of  the  first  of  Bra- 
zilians and  the  greatest  of  monarchs  our  age  has  seen. 

Whatever  may  be  the  purposes  of  the  ex-Emperor,  the  fate  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Republic  depends  not  on  any  man;  it  is  the  completest  realization 
of  the  social  evolution. 

I  have  heard  the  expression  of  unfounded  fears  of  military  domina- 
tion. Military  ascendancy  is  as  impracticable  in  Brazil  as  it  would  be 
among  you.  The  country  which  is.  in  point  of  extent  of  territory, 
already  the  second  republic  in  the  world,  and  in  population  the  third, 
and  not  inferior  to  any  in  love  of  liberty  and  order,  will  not  submit  to 
a  dictatorship  any  longer  than  shall  be  necessary  for  the  declaration  of 
the  principles  and  reforms  accepted  by  public  opinion  in  order  to  issue 
from  the  ballot-box  all  armed  like  the  Greek  Minerva. 
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Militarism!  And  what  was  Washington,  the  greatest  and  most  for- 
tunate of  heroes  ?  Was  he  not  a  general ?  And  Bolivar,  what  was  he? 
And  what  was  San  Martin?  Ah!  we  all  know  the  sacred  traditions  of 
the  American  patriots  who  have  drawn  the  sword  only  in  the  service 
of  liberty,  and  whose  greatest  glory  is  that  they  have  founded  these 
nations,  into  whose  communion  we  are  the  last  to  come,  but  not  with 
less  love  for  the  human  dignity. 

I  have  received  this  news  from  Brazil:  "  Mutiny  in  the  army." 
Against  whom  ?  Against  themselves ;  against  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  going  to  remind  you  of  the  legend  of  Cadmus.  Cadmus,  when 
he  was  founding  Thebes,  sent  some  companions  to  draw  waters  from 
a  well  sacred  to  Mars.  A  dragon,  which  guarded  the  well,  devoured 
the  intruders.  Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and  by  direction  of  the  gods 
sowed  the  monster's  teeth.  A  host  of  armed  men  sprang  from  the 
ground  and  was  about  to  turn  upon  Cadmus,  when  he  threw  a  stone 
among  them  and  a  fight  ensued,  which  left  only  a  few  alive.  But  the 
survivors  aided  in  the  building  of  the  city,  and  Cadmus,  for  his  perils, 
received  from  the  gods  as  wife  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  great  nation. 

Be  it  enough  to  add  that  in  Brazil  the  stone  of  Cadmus  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  in  our  time  their  is  no  mightier  power  than 
that  of  a  people  who  love  freedom. 

I  accept  without  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  the  toast:  "Amer- 
ica, all  republican,"  adding,  "  Thrones  no  more;  every  citizen  a  sov- 
ereign. To  America,  free;  the  home  of  peace,  of  toil,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  applause  which  frequently  interrupted  Senor  Men- 
donga's  delivery  was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  description. 

Delegate  Decoud,  of  Paraguay,  was  called  and  spoke  as 
follows: 

GENTLEMEN:  I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  the  generous  sentiments 
the  honorable  gentleman  who  presides  at  this  banquet  has  addressed 
to  me. 

After  the  eloquent  speeches  which  have  just  been  heard,  little  can  I 
add  which  will  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  this  feast.  I  am  barely  able 
to  say  two  words  in  behalf  of  the  meaning  of  our  fraternal  mission  to 
this  sympathetic  country. 

Pardon  me,  then,  if  I  address  you  in  my  own  tongue.  I  fear  to 
mutilate  my  thoughts  by  speaking  to  you  in  a  language  I  do  not  pos- 
sess with  perfection,  even  though  I  understand  and  admire  its  beauties 
and  have  delved  into  its  enchanting  mysteries. 

But  this  very  disadvantageous  circumstance  affords  me  the  welcome 
opportunity  to  express  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire.  I  would  earnestly 
wish  to  see  the  beautiful  tongue  of  Milton  and  Longfellow  studied  with 
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preference  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  our  language,  which 
immortalized  Cervantes,  in  your  institutions  of  learning.  Both 
languages  intimately  joined  would  constitute  the  most  beauteous  bond 
of  fraternity.  Our  public  men  could  thus  penetrate  the  innermost 
secrets  of  your  grandeur  and  prosperity,  studying  in  the  original 
language  your  wise  commentators  on  constitutional  law,  your  eminent 
jurists  and  judges,  whose  sound  judicial  opinions  an-  cited  with  respect 
and  admiration  in  our  courts  of  justice:  and  you.  in  turn,  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  IN 'an  ties  of  our  luxuriant  and  vigor- 
ous literature,  and  of  our  history  which  inspired  the  best  and  most 
brilliant  pages  of  Ticknor,  Prescott.  and  Washington  Irving.  If  com- 
mercial intercommunications  contribute  to  the  development  of  the 
material  interests  of  countries,  the  interchange  of  ideas  is  an  indestruct- 
ible moral  bond  of  fraternity. 

After  various  attempts  to  call  the  American  nations  together  in  a 
Congress,  an  idea  conceived  originally  by  the  genius  of  Bolivar,  the 
honor  of  realizing  it  has  fallen  upon  the  elder  of  the  sister  republics, 
the  land  of  Washington,  the  lirst  to  conquer  her  political  emancipation 
and  to  proclaim  before  the  world  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 
And  under  what  propitious  circumstances  we  meet  to  decide  the 
highest  American  questions  and  interests.  All  America  from  one  pole 
to  the  other  is  at  peace,  the  din  of  battle  is  hushed,  its  internal  strug- 
gles have  ceased;  on  every  hand  is  heard  only  the  great  clamor  pro- 
duced by  fruitful  labor,  causing  astonishing  transformations  in  the 
moral  and  material  status  of  our  countries,  and.  as  if  desirous  to  pre- 
sent itself  grander  and  more  dignified  in  the  fraternal  concert,  it  has 
hastened  to  bravely  strike  the  last  chains  from  the  slave,  raising  with 
proud  hand  to  the  very  zenith  of  its  skies  the  republican  standard  in 
whose  shade  all  the  American  nations  are  sheltered.  The  first  stage  is 
past.  The  American  continent  swinging  in  space  like  a  radiant  con- 
stellation, prosperous,  free,  and  republican,  constitutes  the  grandest 
event  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

The  second  stage  must  now  be  completed.  To  seal  our  confraternity 
by  means  of  compacts  intended  to  develop  our  moral  and  material  in- 
terests, is  the  most  constant  and  unanimous  aspiration  of  the  nations 
we  each  have  the  honor  to  represent.  While  the  whole  of  Europe  finds 
herself  obliged  to  keep  standing  armies,  which  absorb  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  revenues,  rendering  useless  millions  of  her  best  sinews 
which  might  be  utilized  in  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture,  I  be- 
lieve that  America  can  present  the  glorious  spectacle^ of  fraternal 
accord,  consecrated  to  the  perfecting  of  free  institutions,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  popular  education,  to  the  extending  of  its  commerce  and 
industries,  and  to  assuring  the  fullest  measure  of  well-being  and  haj>- 
piness  to  the  people.  To  realize  these  great  benefits  we  should  begin  by 
recording  on  the  first  page  of  the  immortal  code  of  American  public 
law  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  as  the  means  to  settle 
the  differences  which  may  arise  between  our  respective  countries. 
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Thus  shall  we  present  to  the  world  the  most  sublime  of  examples, 
paying  tribute  to  the  sovereignty  of  reason  and  justice. 

And  now  permit  me  to  beg  you  to  rise  and  respectfully  bow  to  re- 
publican America,  expressing  fervent  wishes  for  the  perpetual  unity  of 
the  nations  composing  the  American  continent. 

Delegate  Caamano,  of  Ecuador,  was  also  requested  to 
add  to  the  oratory  of  the  occasion,  which  he  did  as  fol- 
lows: 

GENTLEMEN  :  Overcome  by  pleasant  impressions  and  borne  on  the 
smooth  current  of  pleasing  scenes  and  sincere  demonstrations  offered 
us  by  this  active,  generous,  and  magnificent  people,  you  have  us  here, 
worthy  representatives  of  the  ''Spanish -American  Commercial  Union." 
You  have  us  here,  without  our  object  being  to  discuss  whether  or  not  it 
is  meet  to  bind  our  political  and  commercial  relations,  nor  to  inquire  of 
each  other  our  views  touching  the  possibility  of  establishing  practicable 
measures  tending  to  the  advancement  of  our  interests,  nor  much  less 
to  render  a  decision  upon  what  might  undermine  the  harmonious  and 
autonomic  existence  of  the  countries  we  represent. 

Why?  Because  we  treat  only  of  the  modus  faciendi  for  the  appli- 
cation of  measures  upon  the  necessity  of  which  we  are  all  agreed;  for 
in  our  actions,  in  our  amicable  discussions,  secret  maneuvers  or  in- 
decorous intrigues  are  not,  can  not  be  factors;  for  we  have  not  been 
called  to  disunite,  but  to  unite,  rendering  differences  between  the  sons 
of  Columbus  impossible;  and  eighteen  countries  and  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  millions  of  men  who  embrace  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
establish  as  a  fact  foundations  for  mutual  respect  and  for  common 
interests  and  affections  which  must  be  enduring. 

I  do  not  enter  into  the  expression  of  opinions  unbecoming  this  occasion 
or  which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  prejudgment  of  what  our  Conference 
should,  would,  or  can  establish;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  untimely  to  re- 
cord that,  in  my  judgment,  there  will  be  nothing  which  will  directly 
injure  any  pre-existing  interests.  It  is  desired  solely  to  procure  advan- 
tages for  the  markets  of  our  continent,  bettering  the  conditions  of  pay- 
ment and  of  trade,  without  closing  the  door  to  others  who  will  always 
send  us  their  commodities,  for  the  necessities  which,  day  by  day,  civi- 
lization demands  grow  faster  than  the  population,  and,  furthermore, 
the  soil  of  our  republic  is  so  extensive  and  so  rich  that  it  will  meet 
universal  demands,  if  we  are  but  given  the  facilities  for  transportation 
and  cultivation  required  by  millions  of  leagues  anxious  to  become  pro- 
ductive, but  at  present  removed  and  uncultivated. 

Our  mission,  gentlemen,  is  fraternity,  in  its  broadest  acceptition; 
propagandists  of  a  policy  of  peace,  we  form  the  links  of  a  chain  as 
great  as  it  is  strong  and  durable,  to  unite  us  and  assure  onr  tranquillity 
and  our  advancement.  And  this  advancement  does  not  depend  solely 
upon  the  maturity  our  countries  are  reaching,  but  it  also  obeys  the  irre- 
sistible impulse  which  commerce  communicates  to  countries  and  gov- 
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ernments;  for  these  latter  are  not  the  original  initiators  of  economic 
doctrines,  but  are  only  the  factors  which,  interpreting  what  the  general 
advantage  makes  necessary,  assists  the  development  of  the  principle 
which  comes  to  be  recognized  as  useful,  and  open  the  way  for  it,  and 
aid  and  regulate  it,  guided  by  the  rules  which  good  judgment  and  the 
public  weal  suggest. 

But  the  general  advantage  needs  nucleuses  to  make  it  concrete,  and 
serious  organs  to  spread  it;  for  this  reason  the  respectable  society  which 
to-day  gallantly  invites  us  and  affectionately  greets  us,  is  the  sensible 
and  authorized  echo  of  the  numerous  interests  which  develop  them- 
selves in  this  immense  laboratory,  whose  prodigious  activity  readies 
the  threshold  of  fable  and  is  the  center  of  all  advantages,  of  all  neces- 
sities, fortunes,  enterprises,  amusements,  inventions,  and  of  enlight- 
enment, work,  and  the  full  exercise  of  all  rights.  For  this  reason  the 
steps  our  Conference  may  take  will  be  in  a  considerable  degree  con- 
nected with  the  indications  of  the  "  Spanish- American  Commercial 
Union,"  which  carries  in  its  hand  the  thread  of  this  new  Crete,  studies 
transactions,  estimates  the  capitals,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  changes 
in  public  wealth. 

And  if  to  these  matters,  of  a  purely  utilitarian  character,  we  add 
homogeneity  of  views  and  language  and  we  gather  the  kindly  senti- 
ments expressed  to  us  and  the  cordiality  with  which  we  are  flattered, 
what  shall  we  give  in  return  ?  Are  perchance  our  souls  denuded  of 
feeling  and  of  generous  affections  'i  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  in  these 
hearts  anything  can  dwell  that  is  not  honest  gratitude,  and  that  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  sate  those  who  shower  upon  us  their  courtesies 
and  their  affections  ? 

No,  gentlemen.  American  hearts  have  been  formed  by  their  brothers 
of  America,  having  a  trend  with  them  towards  the  progress  of  the 
hemisphere,  towards  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  towards  the  benefit 
of  then*  races;  to  march  together  in  search  of  possible  perfection;  to 
form  a  compact  mass,  which  should  assimilate  and  give  an  example  of 
cohesion  and  solidarity;  to  share  joys,  triumphs,  and  disasters;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  be  one  and  united  so  as  to  taste  of  the  sweet  fruits  of  prog- 
ress, carrying,  with  both  hands  clasped  over  the  heart,  the  rapturous 
emblem  of  liberty. 

Gentlemen,  to  our  brothers  of  America;  to  the  20th  of  December  of 
1889. 

It  had  been  generally  expected  and  hoped  that  Secret  a  ry 
Blaine  would  have  been  present  at  the  banquet,  but  his 
place  was  vacant.  During  the  evening  the  following  tele- 
gram was  received  from  him: 

Official  duties  rendered  my  return  to  Washington  yesterday  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  greatly  regret  that  pressing  engagements  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  be  present  this  evening  at  the  banquet  to  the  Con- 
ference by  the  Spanish  American  Union. 
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The  excursion  party  said  good-bye  to  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  leaving  Jersey  City  at  9  a.  m.  on  a 
special  train.  On  their  arrival  at  Philadelphia  the  travel- 
ers were  taken  possession  of  by  a  delegation  of  Wilming- 
ton (Delaware)  representatives,  composed  of  Mayor  Austin 
Harrington,  ex-Secretary  of  State  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
George  H.  Bates,  Preston  Lea,  President  Daniel  Taylor, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Superintendent  H.  H.  Carter, 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Wilmington  was  reached  shortly  before  12  o'clock,  and 
as  the  time  for  visiting  was  brief  only  the  most  hurried 
survey  of  the  local  industries  was  possible.  President 
William  T.  Sellers,  of  the  Edgemore  Iron  Company,  con- 
ducted the  party  through  the  mammoth  works  run  under 
his  direction  and  escorted  the  guests  of  an  hour  to  the 
steamer  John  A.  Warner,  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
ship-yards  of  the  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company. 
Luncheon  was  served  in  the  saloon  of  the  steamer.  Brief 
visits  were  also  paid  the  establishments  of  the  Jackson  & 
Sharp  and  Pusey  &  Jones  Companies.  A  short  call  was 
also  made  at  the  Lobdell  Car  Works. 

The  municipal  and  other  principal  buildings  were  deco- 
rated with  flags,  and  the  visitors  expressed  their  regrets  at 
not  being  able  to  make  a  longer  stay. 

The  special  train  arrived  in  Washington  shortly  after  8 
o'clock  p.  m. 


PART  III. 


VISIT  OF  THE  DELEGATES  TO  BALTIMORE. 

From  the  time  when  it  first  became  known  that  the  In- 
ternational Conference  would  visit  the  industrial  centers 
of  the  United  States  Baltimore  was  anxious  that  a  visit  be 
paid  it  and  the  merchants  of  that  city  desired  much  to 
break  bread  with  the  distinguished  gentlemen  represent- 
ing all  of  the  republics  on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
promise  made  them  at  that  time  was  redeemed  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1890,  when  a  number  of  delegates  and  attache's 
journeyed  to  the  Monumental  City. 

The  Conference  party  was  met  in  Washington  by  a 
committee  of  Baltimoreans,  composed  of  the  following- 
named  gentlemen:  Capt.  Irving  A.  Buck,  Gen.  Thomas 
J.  Shryock,  Edward  B.  Bruce,  William  H.  Hennegen,  A. 
D.  Jones,  David  Hutzler,  H.  S.  Platt,  D.  F.  Gambrill, 
Joseph  Walters,  E.  Stanley  Garey,  Lloyd  L.  Jackson,  P. 
H.  Macgill,  and  Vice-President  C.  K.  Lord,  B.  F.  Bond, 
and  F.  A.  Wheeler,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company.  Escorted  by  these  gentlemen  the  delegates 
and  attache's  boarded  a  special  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train 
at  8  a.  m. 

The  train  was  met  at  Locust  Point  by  members  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  and  together 
hosts  and  guests  went  to  the  steamer  Columbia  after  in- 
specting one  of  the  big  grain  elevators,  Superintendent 
Wheeler  acting  as  guide.  Luncheon  was  disposed  of  on 
the  boat. 

At  Steelton  the  party  was  met  by  the  officers  of  the 
Steelton  Company — general  manager  F.  W.  Wool,  local 
manager  Col.  W.  S.  Franklin,  agent  K.  K.  Wood,  con- 
structing engineer  J.  B.  Ladd,  and  su  perintendent  Dan- 
iel Baker.  Furnaces  and  the  various  and  interesting  de- 
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partments  of  the  great  works  were  visited  and  inspected. 

A  trip  was  made  to  Curtis  Bay  and  from  there  several 
of  the  strangers  went  to  the  South  Baltimore  Car  Works, 
where  a  hearty  greeting  was  extended  by  President  J.  S. 
McDonald. 

Baltimore  was  reached  at  about  5  o'clock  and  from  the 
York  River  Line  pier  the  party  was  conveyed  in  carriages 
to  the  Carrollton  Hotel,  where,  two  hours  later  a  magnifi- 
cent banquet  was  given  by  the  Merchants  and  Manufact- 
urers' Association. 

The  banquet  was  worthy  of  Maryland  in  every  respect. 
Of  floral  decorations  there  was  no  lack,  much  of  the  orna- 
mentation being  highly  artistic. 

President  James  A.  Gary  presided  over  the  feast,  while 
the  duties  of  toastmaster  were  performed  by  John  R. 
Bland.  Grace  was  said  by  the  Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock,  of 
Brown  Memorial  Church. 

With  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  came  the  speeches,  pres- 
ident Gary  breaking  the  ice  with  the  toast  "  Welcome  to 
our  guests ;  distinguished  themselves,  they  distinguish  iis 
by  their  presence."  Mr.  Gary  said: 

In  behalf  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Balti- 
more, I  give  you  kindly  greetings  and  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  the 
hospitalities  they  tender  you. 

An  association  composed  of  over  six  hundred  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  our  city  and  State  could  not  fail  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  object  of  your  Conference,  and  we  await  with  interest  the  result  of 
your  deliberations,  believing  that  the  conclusions  reached  will  redound 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  governments  you  so  ably  support,  and 
serve  to  bring  into  closer  political  and  commercial  relationship  the 
republics  of  our  Western  Hemisphere. 

For  those  reasons  our  association  was  anxious  that  you  should  visit 
Baltimore  and  witness  for  yourselves  our  great  resources  and  the  nat- 
ural advantages  we  possess  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  center. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  upon  whose  bosom  and 
between  whose  protecting  shores  the  entire  merchant  marine  of  the 
world  might  congregate  and  not  be  crowded;  with  a  spacious  harbor, 
whose  ample  depth  of  water  permits  the  largest  ocean  steamers  to  load 
and  unload  then-  cargoes  at  our  wharves — a  center,  also,  of  vast  systems 
of  railroads,  placing  us  in  close  communication  with  all  parts  of  our 
country;  with  terminal  facilities  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  equaled  in  any 
port  in  the  Union — we  are  fully  equipped  to  transact  an  unlimited  com- 
merce. 
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Baltimore's  advantages  for  manufacturing  are  equal  to  its  commer- 
cial facilities,  and  this  fact  is  so  generally  recognized  that  no  city  in 
the  country  is  developing  more  rapidly  along  these  lines.  They  are 
much  diversified  in  character,  and  some  of  them  of  great  magnitude. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  the  large  iron-works  at  Steelton, 
you  have  to-day  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspecting.  In  re- 
gard to  another,  I  may  mention  as  a  matter  of  interest  that  over  75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  cotton  sail  duck  manuf  actvired  in  the  United  States  is 
produced  within  the  limits  of  our  city,  and  I  am  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  is  well  advised  upon  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  cotton  duck  used  in  the  world  is  produced  in 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  might  elaborate  at  length  upon  these  lines  of  thought,  but  I  am 
mindful  that  after-dinner  addresses  should  not  be  ballasted  too  heavily 
with  cold  figures  'and  intricate  statistical  information,  no  matter  how 
instructive  they  may  be. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  gentlemen,  that  your  stay  with  us  is  so  brief, 
because  we  thereby  lose  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  the  opportunity,  by 
personal  inspection,  of  informing  yourselves  in  regard  to  our  progress 
in  other  lines  than  those  of  purely  business  development. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  some  of  the  enterprises  by  which  our 
citizens  make  money,  and  we  would  like  you  to  know  how  some  of 
them  spend  it;  and  to  have  shown  you  the  monuments  that  have  arisen 
in  our  midst  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  liberal  and  thoughtful  dedica- 
tion of  their  millions  to  art,  education,  and  charity. 

The  Peabody  Institute,  with  its  superb  library  for  scholastic  refer- 
ence and  research,  its  conservatory  of  music,  and  its  growing  gallery  of 
art;  the  Free  Library,  the  gift  of  our  honored  townsman  Mr.  Enoch 
Pratt,  that,  although  in  operation  but  three  years,  circulated  last  year 
through  its  central  library  and  branches  460,000  volumes  among  42,111 
readers;  the  University  and  Hospital,  endowments  of  Mr.  Johns  Hop- 
kins, the  first  of  which,  with  its  thorough  equipment  of  brains  and 
means,  has  promptly  taken  a  high  rank  among  the  great  educational 
influences  of  the  country,  and  the  magnificent  hospital,  which  in  ex- 
tent and  perfection  of  arrangement  is  thought  to  be  the  equal  at  least 
of  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

We  will  indulge  the  hope  that  as  you  are  so  near  us  during  your 
Conference,  many  of  you  will  revisit  us  at  such  times  as  may  be  con- 
venient to  you,  and  inspect  these  institutions  for  yourselves,  assuring 
you  that  you  will  meet  with  cordial  welcome,  and  have  full  oppor- 
tunity given  you  for  examination.  On  the  part  of  our  business  men, 
every  facility  for  further  information  concerning  the  resources  and 
activities  of  the  city  will  be  gladly  afforded  you;  for  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  results  of  your  Conference  will  be  to  open  to  us  all  new 
avenues  of  valuable  commercial  intercourse,  as  well  as  to  rivet  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  great  constituencies  we  respectively  represent. 
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President  Gary's  toast  was  responded  to  by  Delegate 
Cainaano,  of  Ecuador,  whose  remarks  were  translated  by 
the  official  interpreter  of  the  Conference,  A.  W.  Fergusson. 
Sefior  Camaano  said : 

We  have  just  heard  the  kind  words  and  hospitable  greeting  that,  in 
the  name  of  his  colleagues,  has  been  extended  to  us  by  the  honorable 
president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  this 
c-ity.  a  city  which  captivates  the  attention  of  the  traveler,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  centers  of  this  admirable  Republic.  To  describe  this 
great  nation,  to  enumerate  the  resources  of  the  nourishing  State  of 
Maryland,  or  even  those  of  this  its  principal  city,  we  should  have  to 
write  volumes;  but  to  manifest  our  impressions  in  the  language  of  the 
heart,  which  can  not  be  unknown  to  any  of  you,  two  words  are  suf- 
ficient. The  delegates  to  the  International  American  Conference  to-day 
grasp  the  hands  of  the  indefatigable  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  accept 
another  proof  of  the  kind  reception  that  has  been  everywhere  extended 
to  them  in  this  hospitable  country.  We  are  to  be  congratulated,  gen- 
tlemen: the  balm  of  fraternity  has  overflowed  on  us;  but  we,  at  least, 
have  words  of  profound  gratitude,  and  this  excursion,  although  short, 
will  live  forever  in  our  memories.  We  shall  record  that  the  25th  of 
January,  1890,  was  a  memorable  day;  that  we  passed  it  in  this  city, 
which  reflects  unmeasured  activity  and  wealth;  thaf,  although  foreign- 
ers, we  felt  as  if  we  were  in  our  own  country  and  in  our  own  homes; 
that  we  contemplated  your  progress,  and  that  we  have  contracted  with 
the  honorable  citizens  of  Baltimore  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  can 
only  pay  by  constant  prayers  to  Heaven  for  their  continued  prosperity. 

When  the  applause  had  ceased  another  toast  was  given : 
"The  City  of  Baltimore:  famed  in  the  past  for  its  enter- 
prise and  hospitality,  it  proposes  to  continue  in  the  van  of 
commercial  advancement  and  intellectual  development." 
To  this  Mayor  Davidson  made  the  following  response: 

In  the  toast  which  has  just  been  read  you  have  given  me  a  subject 
most  difficult  to  respond  to.  Were  it  the  city  of  Baltimore,  I  could 
talk  to  you  of  the  beauties  of  her  situation,  how  she  lies  in  the  lap  of 
her  lovely  hills,  her  feet  bathed  by  the  limpid  waters  of  Jones's*  Fa  11s 
and  her  far-famed  basin. 

I  could  tell  of  her  monuments,  and  give  something  of  the  hist<  >ry . 
real  and  mythical,  connected  with  them.  And  I  could  tell  of  monu- 
ments that  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  of  those  that  are.  I  could  talk  to  you 
of  our  great  public  buildings,  and  public  and  private  libraries,  and 
private  art  collections,  and  suggest  to  you  the  influences  of  culture  and 
refinement  emanating  therefrom. 

I  could  speak  of  our  great  university,  our  institutions  of  learning, 
our  noble  foundations  in  hospitals  and  other  public  charities,  which  are 
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sources  of  pride  with  our  own  people  and  of  admiration  on  the  part  of 
our  neighbors. 

But  how  am  I  to  talk  of  something  so  well,  so  generally,  so  universally 
known  to  all  men  as  the  enterprise  and  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of 
this  city.  There  is  no  novelty,  no  opportunity  for  surprise  in  a  subject 
such  as  this.  We  do  not  make  a  boast  of  the  air  we  breathe,  of  the  water 
we  drink;  indeed,  we  never  think  of  these  blessings,  they  are  so  common 
to  us;  they  make  so  much  of  our  constant  life  that  they  never  occupy 
our  attention. 

And  so  it  is  of  the  two  subjects  of  your  toast,  "  Baltimore's  enter- 
prise and  hospitality." 

Let  me  rather  turn  them  around  and  say,  "  Baltimore's  hospitality 
and  enterprise,"  for  enterprising  as  we  are,  we  rather  reverse  the  old 
adage  in  this  city,  and  say,  "  pleasure  before  business." 

Baltimore's  hospitality.  Do  we  pride  ourselves  upon  it  ?  Not  at  all. 
The  latch-string  has  been  out  so  long  that  it  never  occurs  to  us  that  we 
never  had  any  latch  on  the  door. 

Not  only  have  we  ever  been  ready  to  lavish  our  hospitality  upon  the 
distinguished  of  other  lands — such  as  our  guests  of  this  evening — but 
the  door  has  even  been  thrown  open  to  the  stranger.  It  is  enough  that 
he  is  a  stranger.  But  let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  vain  glory  over  our 
love  of  hospitality.  Nature  has  absolutely  enforced  the  duty  upon  us 
by  bountifully  providing  in  our  waters  and  air  the  greatest  abundance 
of  what  we  may  call  the  instruments  of  hospitality. 

Our  waters  teem  with  the  toothsome  spoils  of  hospitality.  Where 
are  such  oysters  to  be  found?  Where  such  "fauna"  as  the  canvas- 
back  and  the  red-head  and  the  other  ducks  of  the  Chesapeake  ?  But 
how  can  I  speak  with  admiration  enough  of  that  glory  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  diamond-back  terrapin,  once  so  plentiful  that  a  more  than 
yellow  contract  of  old  slavery  days  is  still  extant,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  hired  slaves  should  not  be  fed  on  that  dainty  more 
than  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

But  sometimes  the  instruments  of  our  hospitality  are  not  entirely 
understood,  for  it  is  related  that  a  winter  or  two  since  a  learned 
pundit,  who  lectured  for  a  few  days  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
being  treated  to  a  banquet  by  some  of  his  admirers  in  that  institution, 
spoke  afterwards  with  great  appreciation  of  the  feast,  with  the  excep- 
tion ofi  ' '  some  kind  of  nasty  hash  "  which  they  had  given  him.  But  we 
love  to  think,  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  hospitable  here,  because  we 
are  sincere,  because  there  is  in  Baltimore  less  of  a  mixture  of  dis- 
cordant or  unassimilated  elements  than  in  other  large  cities.  We 
know  each  other;  we  keep  touch  better  of  each  other's  elbows;  we 
keep  later  the  warmth  and  magnetism  of  our  more  youthful  years. 
There  are  no  words  so  pleasant  in  our  mouths  as  "come  again."  I 
cannot  repeat  them  as  I  would  like — in  Spanish — but  to  our  honored 
guests  of  this  evening  I  would  say  in  good,  round,  genuine,  sincere 
English,  "  come  again."  There  is  the  essence  of  Baltimore  hospitality. 
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We  do  not  say,  come  once  or  coine  twice.  Inn  conic;  take  ]>;irt  at  our 
boartls,  take  part  in  our  homes,  couie  again. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  our  enterprise  ?  For.  however  useful  to  our 
hospitality.it  at  least  is  not  so  pleasant  a  subject  to  t! link  or  talk  of. 
There  never  lias  l»een  a  time  when  Baltimore  has  lagged  m  the  race  of 
progress,  although  sometimes  we  find  people  among  us  affected  with  a 
sort  of  chronic  "grip"  and  species  of  down-heartcdness.  who  are 
always  looking  behind  the  cart  and  never  clucking  to  the  horses. 

But  the  great  machine  rolls  on  all  the  same  and  takes  them  along 
with  it.  ami  when  they  look  back  every  decade  they  are  quite  astonished 
to  see  how  far  ahead  they  have  gotten,  and  how  completely  the  old 
land  marks  have  heen  lost. 

What  has  there,  in  fact,  ever  been  in  this  country  in  which  Balti- 
more has  not  been  in  the  advance?  Why,  sir,  in  Revolutionary  days 
no  community  was  more  alive,  more  brave,  more  determined  in  the 
vindication  of  their  rights,  or  more  intelligent  in  ascertaining  how  to 
doit. 

A  few  days  later,  what  people  were  more  ready  to  fly  to  arms  for  the 
protection  of  their  homes  and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  ?  Where 
in  the  world  were  to  be  found  vessels  as  fleet  and  as  reliable  as  the  fa- 
mous Baltimore  clippers  ?  Where  was  capital  so  early  prepared  on  this 
continent  to  dare  the  risks  in  the  untried  field  of  railroad  building,  and 
to  attempt  a  feat  so  extraordinary  as  the  first  railroad  projected  over 
the  mountains  to  our  Western  country? 

How  many  of  the  good  things,  great  and  little,  of  the  material  world 
have  had  their  beginnings  here  ?  Here  was  heard  the  first  click  of  the 
telegraphic  instrument  over  any  commercial  line;  here  was  produced 
the  first  pin  of  American  manufacture. 

Baltimore,  like  other  great  cities,  has  ever  been  in  a  condition  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  war:  jealous  rivals  surrounded  her,  intelligent 
competitors  assail  her,  but  she  holds  her  own  in  spite  of  all.  Her  man- 
ufacturers have  added  397  new  establishments,  employing  7,901  hands. 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  gross  product  last  year  of  our  vari- 
ous industries  was  $145,000,000,  together  with  the  value  of  the  job- 
bing trade  and  foreign  shipments,  which  is  placed  at  $255,000,000, 
gives  us  a  total  business  for  the  year  1889  of  $400,000,000. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  enterprise  of  Baltimore:  but  Jfmg  may  it 
be  associated  with  her  hospitality.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  will  n.  •  \  <  r 
come  when,  like  some  churls,  she  will  think  only  of  piling  dollar  upon 
dollar  and  of  sitting  down  alone  in  her  own  house  because  her  barns 
are  full. 

Let  us  hope  that  she  will  ever,  as  now.  love  to  have  the  stranger 
within  her  gates,  and  have  him  share  with  her  her  stores  of  mi|p  and 
honey,  ami  while  seeking  to  increase  the  graeeful  activity  begotten  of 
energy  let  us  appreciate  that  hospitality  is  one  of  tlie  brightest  gemsin 
the  sparkling  diadem  which  crowns  the  brow  of  fair  Baltimore. 
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Following  the  mayor,  whose  remarks  were  frequently 
applauded,  came  J.  Morrison  Harris,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  respond  with  pleasure  to  the  spirit  of  the  toast  just  offered,  and  do  so 
briefly,  that  I  may  not  encroach  upon  the  time  of  others  whom  we  ex- 
pect to  hear.  We  realize  that  the  occasion  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, and  we  all  join  heartily  in  the  welcome  that  has  been  given  these 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  with  us  to-night,  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  which  they  are  members. 

A  conference  of  nations  must  always  be  impressed  with  a  certain 
dignity  and  importance,  and  will,  of  necessity,  exert  an  influence  for 
good  or  evil  upon  those  in  whose  name  it  acts.  This  particular  Congress 
is  unusual,  unique,  and  full  of  interesting  suggestions.  It  is  in  no  re- 
spect akin  to  those  historic  congresses  which,  on  the  page  of  history, 
sadly  illustrate  the  false  and  bitter  maxim  that  in  international  deal- 
ings might  makes  the  right. 

It  proposes  neither  acquisition  nor  dismemberment  of  territory.  It 
•wears  no  mask  of  sharp  diplomacy  to  hide  injurious  ends,  but  in  friend- 
liness of  spirit  aims,  by  practical  results  of  mutual  value,  to  bind  in 
closer  kindred  states  which  nature  has  already  joined.  It  is  suggestive 
on  two  important  lines.  The  business  aspect  is  the  first.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness association  representing  our  largest  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  on  whose  invitation  you  meet  to-night.  That  its  members 
have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  to  such  hospitality  as  they  can 
offer  is  very  sure,  but  beyond  this  they  mean  business. 

The  addresses  you  have  heard  and  the  excursion  which  you  have  en- 
joyed have  given  you  some  idea  of  the  commanding  character  of  our 
fortunate  surroundings  in  connection  with  both  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  as  well  as  of  the  rapid  devolopment  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Some  of  you  have  passed  through  large  sections,  and  have 
realized  the  immense  resources  and  marvelous  development  of  our 
country  on  all  lines  of  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  mechanical  in- 
dustry. 

We  on  bur  part  are  familiar  with  the  states  you  represent.  We 
know  how  rich  they  are,  not  only  in  the  luxuriance  of  natural  beauty, 
but  in  the  untold  treasures  stored  in  precious  metals  that  seam  the 
slopes  and  gorges  of  your  majestic  mountains,  in  the  abundant  wealth 
of  your  forests  of  rare  timber,  your  coffee,  sugar,  cattle,  wool,  and  the 
thousand  other  resources  of  your  several  states.  We  realize  that  it  is 
~\of  large  importance  that  we  should  extend  our  trade  with  the  great 
continent  southward  of  us,  and  believe  that  the  future  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  United1  States  makes  this  demand. 

The  me  ex-President  Arthur,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Curtis'  admirable  book  on  the  "  Capitals  of  Spanish  America,"  tersely 
presents  the  case  when  he  says: 

'  It  is  our  duty  and  i  iterest  to  encourage  and  assist  our  merchants 
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and  manufacturers  in  the  expansion  of  <>ur  foreign  trade  by  seeking 
new  markets  and  furnishing  facilities  for  reaching  them.  But  there 
is  a  higher  achievement  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics through  the  consistent  exercise  of  every  friendly  olHce  tending  to 
secure  their  }>eneeal>le  development  and  national  prosperity." 

Further  in  the  same  work  is  forcibly  set  out  the  great  value  of  de- 
veloping this  trade.  Take  out  of  many  an  illustration,  some  facts 
in  connection  with  the  Argentine  Republic  :  "  It  imports  yearly 
$100,000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods — one-third  from  England, 
one-fifth  from  France,  one-fifth  from  Germany,  wliile  the  United 
States  comes  in  at  the  end  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  While  in 
1885  England  sent  over  $35,000,000  worth  of  merchandise,  we  sent 
$7,000,000;  she  sent  $7,000,000  of  cotton  goods,  we  sent  $500,000;  she 
sent  over  $7,000,000  hardware  and  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel , 
we  sent  $500,000  worth,  and  in  similar  ratio  as  to  a  long  list  of  manufact- 
ured articles  in  which  we,  with  equal  transportation  facilities,  can 
compete  with  any  nation  on  the  globe.  And  this,  while  our  goods  are 
so  popular  there,  as  everywhere  in  South  America,  that  the  manufact- 
urers at  Manchester  and  Birmingham  imitate  our  trade-marks  and 
send  cargoes  of  merchandise  which  appears  to  have  been  produced  in 
the  United  States,  but  never  got  nearer  to  Yankeelaud  than  Liverpool." 

Gentlemen,  your  ne:nl  and  ours  is  the  formulation  of  some  plan  by 
which  we  can  come  together  in  the  practical  realization  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage by  enlarging  this  intercontinental  trade  and  we  look  hope- 
fully to  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  labors  of  your  Congress  for 
such  conclusions  as  under  subsequent  legislation  may  bind  us  more 
closely  together.  But  in  estimating  these  mere  plausible  advantages, 
let  us  also  speak  of  trade  on  somewhat  higher  lines — think  of  it  as 
Bulwer  aptly  styles  it.  "  The  calm  health  of  nations."  As  the  discov- 
erer, whose  adventurous  barks  have  pierced  all  seas,  and  brought  to 
light  islands  and  continents  before  undreamed  of  :  as  the  civilizer,  bear- 
ing to  the  dark  regions  of  the  earth  the  forceful  influence  of  cultivated 
life ;  as  the  explorer,  checked  by  no  obstacle,  reckless  of  danger,  in- 
stinct with  tireless  energy,  at  whose  approach  the  gates  of  long-sealed 
empires  are  thrown  open,  %i  let  us  recognize  in  it  a  mighty  factor  in 
the  splendid  civilization  of  to-day,  that  on  luminous  wings  soars  Phce- 
nix-like  to  Jove." 

But  if  regarded  only  as  the  channel  through  which  wealth  flows  to 
men.  let  us  of  the  unraillioned  mass  bear  in  mind  how  grandly  it 
ministers  to  noblest  ends ;  how  freely  those  whom  it  enriches  put  it 
to  higher  uses,  and  temper  the  bitterness  of  criticism  by  asking  from 
whose  but  the  hands  of  merchants  come  in  largest  part  the  contribu- 
tions that  sustain  our  Christian  enterprise>  endow  with  lavish  millions 
our  universities  and  colleges,  opens  to  the  suffering  poor  our  complete 
hospitals,  throws  wide  to  all  the  wealth  of  splendid  libraries,  and  sus- 
tain the  countless  charities  that  grace  and  dignify  the  land. 
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To  condemn  is  easy,  to  be  just  is  nobler. 

There  is  yet  another  relation  in  which  we  are  bound  together  by  ties 
of  closest  sympathy.  Not  only  does  this  Congress  suggest  these  moment- 
ous issues  of  commercial  interest,  but  it  reminds  us  that  on  higher 
lines  we  are  one.  Through  long  years  of  conflict  and  the  fierce  rigor 
of  bloody  revolutions  you  have  steadily  wrought  your  way  to  independ- 
ence, and,  throwing  off  the  burden  of  a  foreign  rule,  have  come  to 
rule  yourselves.  We  are  all  republicans,  and  may  well  look  out  to-day 
on  the  world's  progress  and  note  with  cordial  sympathy  and  interest 
how,  with  rapid  stride,  the  broad  idea  ofthe  people's  rights  is  striking 
down  the  old  prerogative  of  kings  and  building  up  the  fairer  fabric  of 
government  "  by  the  people  and  for  the  people"  upon  the  wreckage 
of  these  needless  thrones. 

These  friendly  conferences  breed  mutual  respect  and  confidence, 
tend  to  peaceful  arbitration,  and  may  inaugurate  a  new  power  better 
than  the  sword. 

The  age  is  weary  ing  of  this  perpetual  mobilization  of  great  armies  and 
these  countless  cruelties  of  war,  and  men  aie  yearning  for  time  and 
space  to  fill  out,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  civil,  social,  and  relig- 
ious, to  the  stature  of-  a  higher  and  more  perfected  manhood. 

To-day  the  Old  World  over,  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  burdened 
and  oppressed,  are  heaving  restlessly,  as  stirs  the  bosom  of  some  storm- 
swept  sea,  and  like  the  voice  of  many  waters  comes  to  our  ears  the 
utterance  of  their  menancing  demand.  Crowns  sit  insecurely  on  un- 
easy heads ;  faith  is  waning  in  the  old  methods  of  repression,  and  we 
believe  that: 

Not  on  swords  and  spears 

Is  the  reliance  of  the  coming  years; 

Not  by  the  cannon's  throat  shall  truth  proclaim 

Her  mighty  mission ;  not  with  blood  and  flame 

Inscribe  her  lessons  in  the  book  of  Time. 

Her  strongest  lessons  shall  be  words  sublime ; 

Her  armies,  thoughts;  her  banners,  printed  sheets; 

Her  captains,  voices  crying  in  the  streets: 

"  The  earth  is  good,  and  bountiful,  and  fair; 

Her  choicest  blessings  are  the  destined  share 

Of  all  her  children  who  in  love  combine 

Wisely  to  labor." 

And  so,  gentlemen,  looking  hopefully  to  large  arid  fortunate  results, 
gratifying  to  yourselves  and  us,  we  all  cordially  echo  the  sentiment  of 
the  toast  to  which  I  speak;  that,  in  friendly  intercourse  and  profitable 
trade  "the  continent  may,  indeed,  be  ours,  and  this  natural  wedlock 
be  cemented  by  new  and  enduring  ties." 

The  seal  of  noisy  approbation  was  set  upon  Mr.  Harris's 
speech,  and  none  the  less  so  was  it  affixed  to  the  speech 
which  followed  it,  that  of  Delegate  Carlos  Martinez  Silva, 
of  Colombia,  to  whom  was  given  the  task  of  responding 
to  the  toast:  "The  trade  relations  ofthe  American  Re- 
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publics:  at  present  harmonious  and   profitable,  may  this 
friendship  so  increase  as  to  develop  more  extended  com- 
mercial relations,  promoting  thereby  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  each." 
Delegate  Silva  spoke  as  follows: 

There  was  a  time  when  the  belief  was  general  that  lie  who  devoted 
himself  to  commercial  pursuits  engaged  in  a  sort  of  unworthy  profes- 
siiui.  becfcnae  he  enriched  himself  in  the  same  ratio  that  he  impoveri  lied 
others.  At  tin-  gaming  tal>le  wliat  one  gains  another  necessarily  loses. 
since  A  piece  of  money  can  not  he  in  two  pockets  at  once.  Such  was 
the  notion  entertained  regarding  commerce:  so  that  merchants  and 
swindlers  were  considered  synonymous  terms.  To  interpose  ramparts 
and  ohstaeles  IK- fore  so  great  an  evil  was  deemed  the  hounden  duty  of 
every  gixxl  government  and  every  wise  legislator.  This  notion,  as  is  nat- 
ural, ended  l>y  influencing  international  relations.  It  was  not  conceived 
jK>ssible  that  a  rich  and  powerful  nation  could  exist  by  the  side  of 
another  equally  rich  and  powerful.  Commerce  made  them  enemies. 
and  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  them  should  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Punic  wars.  When  Cato,  sur- 
named  the  Virtuous,  desired  to  offer  a  decisive  argument  in  favor  of 
the  destruction  of  Carthage,  he  drew  from  beneath  his  toga  some  fresh 
tigs,  which  had  come  from  the  city  of  Dido,  and  showing  them  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  said:  "These  tigs  grew  at  oaly  three  days' distance 
from  Rome."  That  was  considered  an  insult  and  menace  to  the  queen 
of  the  Tiber.  War  was  declared  and  Carthage  was  destroyed. 

Rome  persevered  in  this  policy  as  long  as  she  remained  mistress  of 
the  world,  surrounded  by  ruins  and  desolation.  To  her  may  well  l>e 
applied  the  words  which  the  poet  Shelley  placed  as  an  inscription  upon 
the  mutilat  •(!  statue  of  Osimandias,  which  he  supposes  a  certain  trav- 
eler to  have  encountered  in  the  desert: 

"  My  name  is  Osimandias.  king  of  kings!  Look  on  my  work,  ye 
mighty,  and  despair!  Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay  of 
that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare,  the  lone  and  level  sands 
stretch  far  away." 

Nor  was  it  enough  that  Jesus  ( 'hrist  came  to  bring  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  toward  men  and  nations.  For  centuries  the  policy  of 
commercial  suspicion,  jealousy,  and  rivalry  continued  to  bathe  the 
earth  in  blood,  and  devastate  nations,  because  it  was  not  yet  under- 
stood that  all  legitimate  interests  are  harmonious,  as  is.  indeed,  every 
grand  work  of  the  Creator.  Powerful  nations  endeavored  to  enrich 
themselves  with  the  s|H>ils  of  others.  They  sought  prosperity  in  the 
path  of  conquests,  and  not  in  that  of  labor  an  I  the  reciprocal  exchange 
of  products,  which,  by  nature's  law.  are  as  \arioiis  as  the  /.ones, 
climates,  and  religions  of  the  glolw.  and  the  capacities,  talents,  and 
aptitudes  of  men. 

A  long  and  bitter  experience  has  at    length  demonstrated  that  inter- 
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national  commerce  is  advantageous  for  all;  that  the  wealth  of  one 
country  augments  that  of  those  with  which  it  exchanges  the  products 
of  industry  and  the  soil;  that  isolation  is  death,  and  that  expansion 
and  free  and  honorable  intercourse  is  life.  The  divine  anathema 
thunders  forth,  "Fae  SoilT 

And  so  commerce  is  equivalent  to  peace.  To  establish  and  cement  it 
discussions,  laws,  and  public  treaties  of  little  avail.  But  let  the  people 
be  united  by  the  bond  of  common  interests,  and  then,  however  much 
the  intrigues  of  diplomatists  and  the  ambitions  of  princes  may  be 
brought  to  bear,  they  will  all  be  shattered  upon  the  clear  forethought 
of  those  who  know  that  in  war  they  risk  their  all.  It  is  said  that  upon 
a  certain  occasion,  when  a  rupture  seemed  inevitable  between  England 
and  France,  Rothschild  was  asked  for  his  opinion  of  the  situation,  and 
he  answered  haughtily:  "  The  King  wishes  war;  but  I  want  peace," 
and  war  was  not  made.  He,  the  representative  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; he,  the  banker  king,  had  more  power  than  the  one  who  bore 
the  crown  and  scepter. 

From  this  may  be  well  understood  the  immense  importance  of  the 
project  of  strengthening  the  ties  and  increasing  the  commercial  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  American  continent.  It  is  a  work  of  peace,  of  civilization,  and 
of  progress.  To  strive  for  this  end  is  to  labor  for  the  good  of  all  hu- 
manity. 

Europe  can  no  longer  be  contained  within  her  own  limits,  and  in 
Asia  her  swarming  population  is  dying  of  starvation.  And  this  goes 
on  while  our  America,  with  its  immense  and  fertile  territories,  might 
give  food  to  the  whole  world !  This  can  not,  should  not,  continue. 
You,  sons  of  this  grand  Republic,  which  knows  no  impossibility,  have 
understood  this  full  well,  and  you  are  prepared  for  this  great  conquest. 
Forward !  The  work  is  worthy  of  you.  Go  to  our  America.  There 
await  you  lands  which  shall  crown  your  ambition,  peoples  which  will 
receive  you  with  open  arms,  governments  which  will  protect  your 
rights.  So  much  can  we  offer  you. 

And  what  is  necessary  to  realize  this  great  thought  ? 

Three  things  only  will  I  name:  Rapid  and  easy  communication,  by 
land  and  sea;  monetary  unity,  for  commerce  is  society,  and  society  is 
language,  and  the  language  of  exchange  is  money,  and  prolongation  of 
credit,  that  powerful  lever  which,  like  faith,  can  move  mountains  and 
sever  continents. 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  said  in  this  toast:  To  the  intimate, 
full,  and  increased  commercial  relations  between  the  American  Re- 

Publics-  Bancroft  Libran 

Then  the  toastmaster  announced  "  The  resources  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  with  mines  rich  and  inexhaustible, 
forests  unbounded,  and  ability  to  feed  the  world,  '  Excel- 
sior' is  our  motto.'' 
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This  brought  John  V.  L.  Findlay  to  his  foot  and  kept 
him  there  \vhilo  In-  dolivoivd  the  follow  in--  speech: 

Whoever  mapped  out  the  itinerary  of  our  foreign  guests  who  honor 
us  by  tlieir  presence  to-night  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  happier  thought 
than  to  exhibit  the  great  cities  of  our  country  in  regular  succession, 
reserving,  as  all  good  tilings  arc  reserved,  for  the  last  the  t|neenly  niis- 
<  >f  the  rhesapeake  for  the  titting  crown  and  climax  of  this  splendid 
panorama. 

Almost  from  the  date  of  her  own  commercial  life.  Baltimore  has 
maintained  the  closest  relations  of  business  and  friendship  with  the 
Republics  of  South  America. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  struggle  of  these  Republics  for 
independence,  muskets  and  Hour  shipped  fro  n  this  port  helped  to  arm 
and  feed  their  military  forces,  and  more  than  one  of  her  sons  left  the 
quiet  of  home  and  family  here  to  share  in  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  the 
revolution.  The  intercourse  thus  begun  has  been  continued  ever  since, 
at  one  time  supporting  a  matchless  fleet  of  vessels,  recognized  every- 
where for  speed  and  beauty,  as  the  peculiar  product  of  Baltimore  skill, 
and  still  managing  to  fly  in  the  face  of  every  reverse,  a  few  of  the  tat 
tered  rags  of  that  once  superb  commercial  marine,  whose  proud  ensign 
floated  in  every  sea,  and  even  challenged  the  .supremacy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain herself.  Not  as  aliens  and  strangers,  therefore,  making  your  first 
appe  irance  in  a  strange  place,  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  rites  of 
hospitality,  do  we  send  you  our  greeting,  but  as  men  and  brethren, 
whose  political  and  commercial  life  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
past  of  this  metropolis,  and  whose  future  we  ardently  hope  may  be  still 
closer  linked  with  her  destiny. 

As  to  the  northern  half  of  this  hemisphere,  with  which  I  am  more 
familiar,  its  resources  at  this  particular  season  would  appear  to  be  per- 
manent blizzards  in  the  West  and  premature  blossoms  in  the  East — a 
climatic  change  on  our  Atlantic  sea-board,  which  has  teen  attributed 
to  a  variety  of  influences,  as  a  deflection  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf- 
stream  and  other  far-fetched  suggestions  of  a  like  kind,  but  for  which 
I  find  a  readier  and  more  natural  solution  in  the  presence  of  our  South- 
ern brethren  at  this  Pan-American  Conference.  What  short  of  the 
warm  hearts,  the  ardent  natures,  the  glowing  intelligence  and  svm- 
pathiesof  these  brilliant  sons  of  the  tropics  could  have  so  moderated 
tin  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter  and  caused  the  lilacs  to  bloom  and  the 
trees  to  bud  in  January?  Why,  I  remember  when  the  annexation  of 
the  Belt  \vasimminent,  when  we  took  in  that  long  coveted  piece  of 
territory,  or  rather  when  it  took  us  in,  there  were  all  sorts  of  portents 
and  prodigies  in  the  air. 

It  was  said  that  an  old  hen  at  Waverly,  intoxicated  with  the  pros- 
pect, contrary  to  all  precedent,  fell  to  laying  three  eggs  a  day,  and  the 
knowing  ones  interpreted  this  as  a  sign  of  the  fniitfulness  of  the  Belt, 
foreshadowing  the  value  and  importance  of  its  new  connection. 
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And  so  here,  when  a  genial  sun  and  balmy  airs,  borrowed  from  an- 
other clime,  shed  their  strange  and  unaccustomed  blessing,  along  with 
the  grip,  in  midwinter,  and  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  happens 
to  coincide  with  a  visit  from  a  neighboring  continent  and  contiguous 
powers,  so  significant  and  full  of  promise,  it  seems  to  me  that  nature, 
by  one  of  her  subtlest  expressions  and  gentlest  of  whispers,  is  indicat- 
ing the  new  quarter  from  which  a  fresh  impulse  is  to  be  given  to  the 
national  life  of  this  hemisphere.  You  ask  me  to  speak  of  its  resources, 
and  I  understand  you  to  mean  not  the  mere  outward  sign  and  symbol 
by  which  these  are  revealed,  but  the  spiritual  forces  by  which  they  are 
developed  and  made  a  part  of  the  world's  activities.  The  resources  of 
a  country,  in  this  sense,  are  the  energy,  conscience,  and  intelligence  of 
its  people. 

"What  has  made  the  United  States  great?  Why  is  it  that  she  is  the 
richest,  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  to-day?  Surely  not  because  iron  and  coal,  silver  and  gold,  lay 
embodied  in  her  soil ;  not  because  that  soil  was  surpassingly  fruitful, 
and  only  needed  the  scratch  of  a  plow  to  make  it  sprout  into  a  harvest; 
nor  that  the  natural  highways  of  commerce  over  great  rivers  and  lakes 
were  ready  to  transport  this  harvest  and  distribute  it  among  the  peo- 
ple and  pass  the  surplus  beyond  the  seas.  These  are  natural  resources, 
it  is  true,  the  value  of  which  can  not  be  overestimated,  but  they  ex- 
isted in  all  their  imperial  superabundance — waters,  minerals,  soil  and 
all — when  the  untutored  savage  ran  naked  in  his  native  woods,  and 
could  lay  no  closer  claim  to  his  mother  earth  than  the  right  to  feed, 
and  finally  to  repose  in  her  bosom. 

Over  this  scene  of  primeval  simplicity  as  great  a  change  has  come 
as  when  the  earth  itself,  gradually  assuming  form  and  consistency,  and 
shaking  her  drowning  locks,  emerged  at  length  from  the  watery  wastes 
of  original  chaos.  The  transforming  hand  of  man  has  changed  the 
face  of  nature,  and,  although  the  everlast'ng  hills  still  lift  up  their 
heads  to  the  skies,  and  the  rivers  still  flow  to  the  sea,  there  is  a  new 
earth  and  a  new  heaven,  whether  in  point  of  conception  or  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  body.  What,  I  again  ask,  has  wrought  the  change  ? 
In  answer  to  the  question,  I  thought  I  almost  heard  some  enthiisiast 
whisper  "the  tariff,"  but  if  such  an  answer  trembled  on  the  lips  of  any 
one,  permit  me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that,  in  my  poor  opinion,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  mistake. 

The  tariff  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  this 
country.  Many  of  our  manufactures  would  not  have  been  est  tblished 
without  its  aid,  many  perhaps  would  languish  now  if  its  fostering  hand 
was  suddenly  withdrawn;  but  the  tariff  is  not  a  thick  and  thin  fetich 
to  be  worsniped  but  a  governmental  agency  to  be  molded  and  regu- 
lated by  practical  men  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  state  as  they  arise. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  it  has  become  a  question  of  politics  rather  than 
policy,  the  noisy  arena  of  contending  parties,  instead  of  the  sober 
meeting  place  of  the  people,  a  game  at  foot-ball  and  not  a  problem  in 
statesmanship. 
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Now,  I  contend  that  the  resources  of  a  country  are  just  what  the 
people  make  them,  and  no  more,  and  that  the  resourcesof  a  hemisphere 
as  a  text  for  a  speech,  have  no  significance  or  pertinency  to  this  occa- 
sion, unless  we  have  in  mind  all  the  people  who  inhabit  this  hemisphere, 
ami  their  union  or  identification  with  some  common  plan  to  make 
these  resources  mutually  minister  in  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  benefits 
to  the  common  advantage  of  both  of  the  continents.  If  there  are  any 
conventional  barriers  erected  by  either  party;  if  there  are  any  chasms 
suffered  to  exist  by  the  neglect  or  indifference  of  either  which  need 
bridging;  if  there  are  any  crooked  places  to  be  made  straight,  mount- 
ains to  be  leveled  or  valleys  to  be  raised,  that  man  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  statesman  who  permits  himself  to  be  restrained  or  ham- 
pered by  mere  party  traditions  from  treating  the  commercial  situation 
as  it  is,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

One  of  the  mos*  splendid  and  audacious  conceptions  of  modern  en- 
gineering is  the  project  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  run  a  railroad 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  three  Americas.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  that  means  in  the  way  of  overcoming  natural  obstacles;  the 
tunnels,  the  bridges,  the  fills  along  this  intercontinental  railway 
stretching  almost  from  pole  to  pole ! 

And  yet,  however  apparently  insurmountable  the  difficulties,  there 
are  ears  now  listening  to  me  which  will  yet  catch  the  click  of  the  wheels 
on  a  through  car  from  Baltimore  to  Buenos  Ayres  or  Valparaiso.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  we  will  go  to  any  expense  to  break  down  any 
natural  barrier  which  stands  between  us  and  our  interests;  defy  the 
mountains,  brave  the  seas,  challenge  the  equator  itself  in  the  mad  rush 
of  commercial  and  political  affinities,  and  yet  all  the  while  erect  arti- 
ficial barriers  across  these  very  highways  of  traffic,  which  we  ourselves 
have  created,  and  destroy  in  part,  at  least,  the  very  advantage  we 
expected  to  derive  from  their  establishment?  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  other  peoples  and  continents,  fixed  in  a  different  and  economic  en- 
vironment, our  relations  with  whom  should  be  determined  by  a  prac- 
tical rather  than  a  speculative  or  theoretical  treatment  of  the  tariff 
question,  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Americas 
are  bigger  than  the  tariff,  and  certainly  neither  one  can  exploit  its 
resources  to  the  fullest  advantage  without  radical  modifications  in  the 
system. 

The  poet  has  sung  of  the  parliament  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the 
world;  the  political  economist  has  dreamed  of  tin- blessings  of  unre- 
stricted coin  men -e;  tin-  Christian  hoj>es  for  the  day  when  all  nations 
and  tongues  shall  unite  in  praise  of  Him  who  died  for  all:  lint  towards 
all  these  ideals  the  approximation  can  lie  at  best  lint  slow,  inconstant. 
and  fluctuating.  The  world  moves  slowly.  It  was  several  thousand 
years  old,  according  to  biblical  chronology,  before  Christ  himself  ap- 
•  I.  Nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  passed  by  ere  the  second  great 
event  in  its  history  was  recorded  — when  Columbus,  with  his  own 
eyes,  caught  the  tirst  twinkling  light  of  the  New  World. 
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What  matters  it  whether  it  moves  slowly  or  moves  rapidly?  Time  is 
eternal,  and  there  is  eternity  to  work  in.  A  thousand  years  puts  us  no 
farther  from  the  beginning,  and  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  end.  Some 
things  only  seem  to  be  nearer,  and  others  further  off.  But,  among 
these  apparently  near  things,  something  that  can  be  heard  and  almost 
felt  in  the  darkness  is  the  drawing  together  of  the  two  peoples  who 
dominate  at  least  half  of  the  world  in  bonds  of  closer  sympathy  and 
union,  without  imperiling  the  identity  of  either,  or  destroying  that 
diversity  in  unity  which  is  the  life  of  both.  However  long  the  expres- 
sion of  the  formal  relation  which  this  new  alliance  is  to  take  may  be 
postponed,  whenever  it  is  announced  a  long  stride  will  have  been 
made  towards  that  ultimate  unification  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
which  poets  have  sung  and  for  which  philanthropists  have  sighed;  for 
you  will  have  demonstrated  that  one-half  of  the  world  can  come 
together,  and  an  experiment  conducted  upon  such  a  stupendous  scale 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  precursor  of  that  ampler  union 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  embrace  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Gentlemen,  we  sometimes  build  wiser  than  we  know,  and  upon  such 
a  structure  as  this  you  are  now  engaged  as  the  willing  but  perhaps 
unconscious  agents  of  the  Master  Builder. 

The  liberator  did  not  forsee,  however  much  he  may  have  felt,  the 
future  in  the  instant  all  the  consequences  of  Carabobo.  The  sage  of 
Mount  Vernon  did  not  comprehend  the  full  significance  of  Yorktown. 
The  predecessor  of  both,  who  discovered  the  New  World  to  which 
another  has  given  his  name,  died  in  ignorance  of  the  great  boon  he 
had  conferred  upon  mankind.  But  Columbus,  Bolivar,  and  Washing- 
ton, although  they  did  not  foresee  the  end  from  the  beginning,  with  pro- 
phetic instinct  laid  the  foundations  of  their  unconscious  work  deep 
and  strong,  as  though  the  temple  of  perfected  empire  had  burst  in  full 
upon  their  straining  vision.  To  you  an  international  trust,  not  less  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences  has  been  confided,  and  while  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  place  in  me  to  attempt  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which 
this  trust  can  be  most  beneficially  executed,  even  if  I  were  fit  for  the 
task,  it  is  not  trespassing  upon  the  bounds  of  propriety,  in  developing 
the  sentiment  of  my  toast,  to  say  that  any  performance  will  be  partial 
and  incomplete  which  does  not  end  in  converting  the  resources  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  as  near  as  may  be.  into  interchangeable  com- 
modities between  both  continents  upon  the  basis  of  the  freest  trade 
compatible  with  existing  conditions.  This  I  believe  is  the  aspiration  of 
the  people  of  this  country;  this  I  know  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the  people 
of  Baltimore,  some  of  whose  deserted  wharves  and  empty  warehouses 
furnish  mournful  memorials  of  what  that  trade  was  in  the  heyday  of 
her  prosperity.  May  we  not  say  of  it  in  this  presence, 

Great  Glamis!   worthy  Cawdor! 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter: 
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Delegate  Estee  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  make  a 
tVw  ivmurks.  He  was  roundly  applauded.  Said  he: 

When  wo  got  down  to  the  depot  this  morning  to  come  over  to  your 
Ix'autiful  city  1  was  i Misunderstood  by  or.eof  your  committeemen.  He 
asked  me  from  what  country  I  came.  1  told  him  the  Far  West. 
He  did  notseeni  to  understand  me,  and  said,  "  I  suppose  from  Mexico.' 
He  asked  me  where  I  was  born,  and  you  know  this  is  a  pretty  uncertain 
i|iiestion.  I  told  him  I  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  told  me  it  was 
a  mistake.  I  should  have  Invn  born  in  Maryland.  You  all  know  I  had 
no  control  over  this  matter.  I  asked  him  the  area  of  Maryland,  and  he 
said  fifty-odd  square  miles.  He  afterwards  added  that  thirty-four 
square  miles  of  it  was  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  When  we  boarded  the 
steamer  we  went  on  the  hurricane-deck  to  seea  launch.  He  advocated 
my  going  below,  where  it  was  more  comfortable.  I  told  him  a  launch 
was  something  I  wanted  to  see,  and  he  said  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence here,  and  a  vessel  was  usually  launched  every  day.  Now,  my 
friends,  after  having  listened  to  iny  predecessor  (Mr.  Findlay),  I  think 
some  one  has  made  a  mistake.  I  could  not  understand  the  marvelous 
gr<  iwth  of  Baltimore,  and  yet  see  its  docks  vacant.  I  can  tell  you  what 
is  the  matter  with  your  wharves.  All  Americans  are  afraid  to  do  what 
they  should  for  American  commerce — what  all  other  nations  have  done 
before  for  their  individual  commerce.  This  nation  of  unsurpassed 
wealth  and  unlimited  resources  has  allowed  England  with  a  judicious 
prudence  to  make  the  dollar  with  our  pursuits. 

Mr.  Estee  advised  Americans  to  subsidize  their  mer- 
chant marine,  and  then  he  said  there  would  be  prosperity 
for  all  American  commerce. 

"  The  American  Woman "  was  eulogized  by  John  M. 
Carter,  and  his  kindly  words  were  repeatedly  cheered  by 
ilif  delegates. 

General  Felix  Agnus  was  the  last  of  the  speakers,  and 
he  was  welcomed  very  heartily.  He  said: 

I  was  not  on  the  bill  of  fare,  but  I  was  in  hopes,  however,  I  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  something  in  behalf  of  the  fair  ladies  of 
Baltimore.  Their  lovely  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  lily-white  bosoms 
is  what  we  boj's  of  the  war-times  used  to  call  the  pretty  girls  of  red. 
white,  anil  blue.  They  are  the  noblest  creation  of  God  and  the  helpmeet 
of  man.  To  >tray  from  such  an  entrancing  subject.  I  would  like  to 
answer  one  little  argument  I  have  heard  to-night  from  the  gentleman 
from  California.  He  made  you  feel  very  had  in  saying  the  American 
Hag  had  l>een  swept  from  the  seas.  What  has  our  Squadron  of  Evolu- 
tion Ix-en  doing  hut  floating  the  Stars  and  Stripes  under  the  very  nose 
of  foreign  monarchies?  Is  it  our  merchant  marine  that  lie  refers  toV 

If  «o,  there  is  one  cause,  and  that  is  our  internal  prosperity  is  so  great 
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we  decline  to  compete  with  the  vagrant  Italians,  English,  and  French, 
or  other  poor  nations.  He  speaks  of  subsidies.  We  may  not  have  the 
vessels,  but  when  it  comes  to  sailors  we  can  at  short  notice  man  a  navy 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  country  with  men  both  tried  and  true. 
Are  we  sick  and  tired  of  having  recorded  from  day  to  day  the  honest 
history  of  our  country?  We  are  not,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  location 
of  the  World's  Fair.  The  other  day  I  had  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  I  told  them  as  a  public  educator  I 
came  before  them  to  represent  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  urge  the  loca- 
tion of  the  World's  Fair  at  the  national  capital.  I  told  them  that  the 
history  of  this  great  nation  should  not  be  written  at  a  country  seat,  but 
at  the  capital  of  the  nation;  that  if,  in  the  ages  to  come,  we  should  be 
swept  as  Egypt  and  the  Nubian  coast  of  Africa  was  by  inundations  and 
earthquakes,  our  libraries  destroyed,  and  that  the  generations  to  come 
after  us  should  dig  up  from  the  earth  our  stone  history,  would  it  be 
honest  to  show  them  that  New  York  or  Chicago  were  nothing  but 
county  seats  of  their  States  ?  It  would  be  a  mocking  and  an  insult  to 
the  great  name  of  Washington. 

The  general  then  spoke  of  the  center  of  population,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  Southern  sea-ports  would  regain  their  old  prosperity  and  the 
center  of  population  would  return  to  the  South  again,  with  Washington 
in  its  midst.  He  made  some  allusion  as  to  the  great  increase  in  value 
of  property  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  and  encouraged  his  Bal- 
timore hearers  with  the  fact  that  Baltimore  was  hemmed  in  between 
these  two  great  cities,  and  that  its  real  estate  would  advance  as  rapidly 
as  in  those  cities.  He  quoted  the  fact  that  a  Washington  architect 
had  built  thirty-five  houses  to  be  sold  at  $10,000  each.  Four  of  them 
he  sold  at  that  price,  and  when  he  saw  the  demand  gaining  on  him  he 
raised  his  price  to  $12.500.  Four  he  sold  at  the  latter  price,  and  lie 
again  increased  his  price  to  $15,000,  and  to-day  he  had  raised  the  price 
to  $18,000. 

"  Such  prosperity  in  our  beautiful  city  of  Washington  speaks  volumes 
for  itself,"  said  the  general.  "Men  of  Baltimore,  your  time  is  near, 
your  patience  has  been  great,  but  your  success  is  now  assured." 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  the  banquet  table  were 
Representatives  Charles  H.  Gibson,  Henry  Stockbridge, 
jr.,  Louis  E.  McComas,  Herman  Stump,  and  Harry  Welles 
Rusk. 
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